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INTRODUCTION. 



When these Poems were first published, I remember dis- 
tinctly the pleasure with which I read them. Probably 
my intimate acquaintance with the Author, and the great 
esteem in which I held him, prepared me to read with 
enjoyment the productions of his pen. Nevertheless, I 
thought then, and I think still, that with an easy versifica- 
tion they contain a very large amount both of pathos and 
humour. 

To all of us who were his fellow Office-bearers in Free 
St. Mark's, and who know his sterling worth, and who 
know also his earnest, zealous desire for the prosperity of 
the Congregation he loves, this Edition is most welcome. 

I heartily wish that the success of this issue may contri- 
bute, in no small degree, to use an expression of his own, 
to make Free St. Mark's " free indeed." 

H. SINCLAIR PATERSON. 



P 11 E F A C E 



As it's the custom now to look 
First at the Preface of a book, 
And scan it carefully to note 
The why and wherefore it was wrote, 
And what excuse the author makes 
For countless blunders and mistakes, 
Such things as these one ought to find 
In every Preface well defined. 
It's from the Preface, I am told, 
That worthless books are often sold ; 
As doctors differ in their views, 
So do some authors of the muse. 
Some say it was for private ends. 
To gratify their numerous friends ; 
It gave them all so much delight, 
'Twas that induced them for to write ; 
Assured their book would be admired. 
In writing it they never tired. 

While others, of a different grade. 
Inform you how their book was made. 
And say they wrote in every case 
To try and benefit their race. 
In order that they might curtail 
The dangerous errors which prevail. 



VI PREFACE. 

With malice keen they use the pen 
To show the faults of other men ; 
With angry hate they still pursue 
What common sense would blush to do ; 
In Latin phrase some sentence screen, 
To show how learned they have been. 
In order for to gain applause 
They'll tread upon the holiest cause; 
Faith, hope, and love from man they chase, 
And give him nothing in their place 
But envious thoughts and crooked ways. 
To plan and ponder all his days. 

Again there 's authors who delight 

On their good deeds a Preface write — 

How quick they learn'd to spell and read, 

And of correction had no need ; 

They never played with bools or toys, 

Nor truant the school like other boys ; 

In study spent their leisure time 

To write love letters all in rhyme ; 

And when they were sent to a trade, 

The rapid progress that they made; 

The first three days, in workman style. 

Could use the hammer or the file. 

Soon from obscurity they rose 

To cheer their friends and vex their foes ; 

All this they modestly rehearse, 

If not in Preface, else in verse ; 

Their own good deeds had they not shown, 

Their worth the world had never known. 

Well, seeing now what others do, 
A different course I will pursue ; 



PREFACE. VII 

The honest truth to you I'll tell, 
My Book has been got up to sell ; 
I did not write my friends to please, 
As IVe got very few of these 
On whom I firmly could depend, 
If in a strait they cash would lend. 
They think a man who studies rhyme 
Is never sure at any time. 
Nor was it written to curtail 
The seeming errors which prevail ; 
For some would cling to these alway, 
Though I could write like Pope or Q-ray. 
Nor did I write with the intention 
The faults of other men to mention. 
Such thingpg as these I let alone, 
As I've got plenty of my own. 
It's not ambition, pride, or greed 
Which makes me wish now to succeed ; 
It's something dearer to my heart, 
For which I want to do my part, 
And for the same this plan invented. 
By which I 've studied, wrote, and printed, 
In hope that I some cash might get. 
And help to free our kirk o' debt. 
Were fifty tongues within my head, 
For Free St. Mark's they a' would plead. 
I've sung her triumphs, shared her fears, 
For nearly eight and thirty years ; 
Now, don't condemn me for this plan. 
In her distress to lend a han'. 



From ^sop's Fables you may see 
A mouse once set a lion free. 



YIU PREFACE. 

Twice have I seen a slender boat 
O'er mighty waves in safety float. 
And bring to land a shipwrecked crew 
Which larger vessels ooxdd not do. 
Who knows, then, but my little Book 
May fill up some defective nook. 
And, like the mouse which cut the net. 
May free the kirk from all her debt 

Against Bazaars in many cases 
Some godly men have set their faces. 

As things invented by the d 1 

To drag the kirk down to the level 
Of every mean and loopy trade, 
Her holy calling to degrade. 
The only thing, such men declare. 
The kirk requires, is faith and prayer, 
Forgetting what the Apostle said. 
That faith without our works is dead. 

The longest prayer that one could make 
No prudent shopkeeper would take 
In lieu of his substantial stuffs. 
For which he labours, plans, and puffs ; 
. Nor would a landlord feel content 
Of offered prayer instead of rent. 

Well, seeing that iSuch things are true, 
I am inclined to try the two, 
Believing it's the surest way 
For one to work as well as pray. 

To those who may my writings read 
One thing of them I ask indeed, 
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O'er their defects don't raise a clamour 
About the measure or the grammar ; 

I wrote in haste for your inspection — 
No time was wasted through correction ; 
The only way to mend the matter, 

If so disposed, just write a better; 

II not, then let the matter rest. 
Believing I have done my best ; 
For me the best that you can do 

Is buy the Book and read it through ; 
In it, perhaps, you'll something find 
Which may arouse the careless mind, 
Direct your thoughts from earth away 
To mansions of imclouded day. 
'Twill help to pass some lonely hour ; 
'Midst rankest weeds there's still some flower 
On which we fondly stand and gaze, 
That points us back to other days 
Of hallow'd memories, ever dear — 
Which wakes a sigh and draws a tear 
For dear departed ones who've fled. 
And soundly sleep with kindred dead. 
Whose name and memory has a power 
To cheer us in the darkest hour. 



Within my Book I trust you'll find 
Some little flower to suit your mind. 
And if preserv'd within your breast 
May soothe the heart when it's oppress'd; 
Bring sunshine to dispel the gloom 
Which gathers round the silent tomb, 
Where faith and hope should lift her voice. 
And bid the mourning heart rejoice 



X 
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To know their lov'd one's gain'd the shore 
Where pain and sorrow's felt no more. 
If but one pure and holy thought 
My Book into your mind has brought, 
I will rejoice and be content 
With how my leisure time was spent, 
Feel thankful that you don't regret 
Your patronage to clear the debt. 
Such is the wish, you may depend, 
Now of your ever grateful friend. 
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A POETICAL DIALOGUE BETWEEN A 
PUBLICAN AND PAWNBEOKEE. 

The breath o' December was waning awa', 

And leavin' bebint it a mantle o' snaw, 

While the cauld face o' Nature seem'd cloudy an' drear, 

As it watched the last throbs o' the auld deein' year ; 

An' the snaw as it fell through her keen bitin' breath, 

Sae rigid an' pale, like a warrior in death. 

A' silent and sad were the birds on the tree, 

Lamentin' the ravage o' winter, like me, 

Still hidin' their heads 'neath the snaw-covered wing. 

Like the captives o' Judah, too sadden'd to sing. 

The skaters were thrang, and the curlers at play. 

Contesting their games at the close o' the day ; 

For the ring o' the anvil and hammer had ceased. 

And some were preparin' to visit and feast, 

Wi' baskets weel cramm'd, and bottles a' fu'. 

To wake out the Auld Year, and welcome the New. 

When the bell o' St. Mark's was ringing for ten, 

I went oot wi' a frien' wha bides i' the West En' ; 

We had got past the Kirk, an' near the ** Bee Hive," 

WhauT twa bodies were staunin', some scheme tae contrive; 

By the look o' the ane, an' the cut o' his claes, 

I was led tae believe he had seen better days. 

My frien' caught my arm, an' held it sae ticht, 

And whisper'd, **Noo bide, for there's something no richt*; 
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For some evil purpose, an' that will be seen, 
When thae twa hae met at the weighing machine ; 
I wad gie the best sark was e'er on my back 
Could we only slip nearer, tae heark'n their crack." 

" Dae ye ken them ? " said I, as we slowly drew near. 
" Quid faith, man, I dae, for the last twenty year ; 
That's Pawnbroker Tam, I'm sorry tae tell, 
A few years ago ye ne'er saw sic a swell : 
He'd a hoose like the Provost, wi' carpets an' chairs. 
Three rooms doun below, an' as mony up stairs ; 
Kept twa servant lassies, as buskie an' braw 
As ony the West En' this twalmonth e'er saw. 
But he's sadly reduc'd since he took to the dram — 
Why, that's merely the ghaist o' the Pawnbroker Tam ! 
Sae strippit an' bare ; why, the like I'd ne'er seen ; 
Wi' an auld castor hat slouched doun in his een." 

** But wha is the ither, the big burly chiel, 

Wi' a face like the moon, an' a back like a creel ? 

He need na be scared for the snaw or the sleet. 

An' he looks tae be tended gae weel wi' his meat." 

** That's true," said my frien', as he tried tae get near ; 

** And a better matched pair winna meet the New Year. 

Like the chain tae the anchor, they're bound by a link — 

That's big Johnnie Bee, wha sells the bad drink ; 

An* a' that he's guid at is stirring up strife, 

Disturbing the neighbours by thrashing his wife. 

Ye min' it was him run the shoon aff his feet 

Tae get a' bodies silent wha preach' d on the street. 

But, hark ! let us listen, what's that Tam has said ? 

He's ruined for life by the pawnbrokin' trade. 

Come, out wi' yer pencil, an' dae what ye can 

Tae copy their crack in a note o' short han'." 
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What my frien' had suggested wi' me did prevail, 
60 I made preparations ; an' noo for the tale : — 

PAWNBBOKER. 

"Tam took oot his snuff box, an' tapp'd on the lid. 
Saying, ** I wish frae the face o' mankind I was hid ; 
Tae be pointed an' plain wi' ye here, Johnnie Bee, 
■Of late there's some queer things hae happened tae me. 
We hae aft ijiet each othejr upon New Year's e'en. 
But a meeting like this, -man, we never hae seen ; 
As sure as ye see this bit box in my han', 
"Tae you I confess, I'm a pennyless man." 



PUBLICAX. 

^* Why, Tam, I'm surpris'd ; you're surely in fun ; 
Is the siller ye got by the lawsuit a' done ? 
Your shares in the Trust, an' the half o' a boat — 
Dae ye mean for tae sae they're a' doun your throat ? 
I'm mair than astonished, you bate for a plan ! 
When ye fail'd the last time, it was wi' the fu' han'." 

PAWNBROKER. 

** Weel, John, let me say, it's a positive fac', 
What's 'neath the deil's belly gangs owre his back ; 
My mither that's gane this remark aften made. 
An' I firmly believe there's a curse on the trade." 

^* Why, Tam, ye're gane daft, would ye speak common sense ? 
Eeligion's quite different frae shillin's an' pence ; 
It's fair honest dealing, what can ye impeach ? 
It ne'er was intended a' bodies should preach. 
There's folk for the kirk, an' there's folk for the pawn ; 
There's folk for the sea, an' folk for the Ian' ; 
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There's folk for the forge, an' folk for the law ; 
There's folk for the plew, an' folk for the saw ; 
There's folk for tae soom, an' folk that maun sink ; 
There's folk for tae sell, an' folk for tae drink ; 
There's folk tae gang idle, an' folk for tae slave ; 
An' there's folk wha sell whisky as guid as the lave.'* 

PAWNBROKER. 

'^ I deny that," said Tarn, an' he spat on his loof, 

" If ye look on my face it's a positive proof ; 

Am I like the same man when ye kent me at first. 

Ere I started a traffic creation has cursed ? 

Were these blots on my face ? was this shake in my han** 

The day ye advis'd me tae open the pawn ? 

Come, John, noo be candid, an' say what ye think, 

Are these no' the fruits o' a pawnshop an' drink ? " 

PUBLICAN. 

" Weel, Tarn, I confess, there's a great change indeed,. 
Frae the time ye were stoppin' oot by at Parkhead ; 
In look an' in cleedin' you^re no' like the same ; 
But, Tam, bear in min', it's yersel' that's tae blame. 
Had ye acted wi' prudence in takin' the beer, 
Frae its fumes an' its fury ye wad hae been clear." 

PAWNBROKER. 

*' Hae prudence an' caution ! awa' wi' sic cant, 
It's a password o' Cloutie's, what publicans want^ 
It's a liquid o' his I hae no understood. 
It engenders the evil, an' burns up the good : 
It's the deadliest fae ever cam' tae this land. 
For its cursed supply aye creates a demand ; 
It's fitted tae stir man tae cheat, lee, an' steal. 
An* it is na intended pure friendship tae seal ; 
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It's a path tae perdition which millions hae trod, 
It's a scourge o' the devil's tae drive us frae God." 

PUBLICAJ?^. 

^* I'm shocked at ye, Tam ; believe me, it's true, 

You're as bad as John Nicol* on the publicans noo ; 

AVhate'er has come owre ye wi' keepin' a pawn, 

Since the first time I kent ye, you're no' the same man ; 

Ye're strange in your look an' alter' d in dress ; 

An' chang'd in your speech, man, I frankly confess ; 

Nae wonder, I say, ye're no' the same chiel — 

Did ye read that fine speech made by Councillor Steel ? 

Just read it, an' see what he says o' the trade, 

An' a different impression on you will be made." 

PAWNBROKER. 

^* John, had ye the sense God has gien tae a bairn, 

Frae a publican's speech, man, there's something to learn ; 

It's no' tae the welfare, nor is it the wish 

0' the hawker tae say he has got smellin' fish ; 

This worthy auld saying a lesson should teach, 

* The geese should beware when the foxes do preach.' " 

PUBLICAX. 

'* Noo, Tam, let me ask, dae ye really believe 
That we, as a class, are maist gien tae deceive ? 
Noo, pause for a wee, an' tak' a look roun'. 
An' you'll fin' we're no' a' the black sheep in the toun ; 
Is't by fair, honest dealin' the siller's a' made, 
An' naething's amiss but the publican's trade ? 
That fac' for tae prove, would ye just tak' a range 
Frae the sweetie wife's staun' tae the Royal Exchange ; 

* A gentleman who has no sympathy for the publican. 
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The bank an' the warehoose, the boatjairds an' a' ; 

The police reports, an' the lords o' the law ; 

The grain merchant's store, an' the cheesemonger's shop ; 

Then in for a wee tae the Council Board drop ; 

An' ere ye come back, just step in as ye pass, 

An' tak' a bit glint at oor water an' gas. 

When a carefu' inspection o' a' ye hae made, 

It may alter yer notion concernin' oor trade. 

We're men here in trade, like douce honest folk, 

We aye try tae please wi' a laugh or a joke ; 

We open oor shops — dae ye count that a sin ? 

We're no in the habit o' dragg^' folk in. 

WTien bodies get fu', an' beg^n tae dispute, 

We're mair in the habit o' pushin' them oot ; 

We use a' precaution, an' yet, after a', 

We're hunted an' watched by the limbs o' the law ; 

We maun shut at eleven, syne Forbes Act pass. 

Flee out wi' the shutters, an' screw doun the gas, 

Snap the tuilibler awa' frae the customer's mouth. 

Although the puir body was chokin' wi' drouth." 

PAWNBROKER. 

'* Weel, John, I hae listen'd tae a' ye hae said. 
An' view'd a' the parties compared wi' your trade. 
An' in conscience I say what is honest and true. 
They a' serve oor purpose far better than you. 
The fleshers an' bakers we could na weel spare ; 
Bit for weavers an' tailors, oor backs micht gang bare ; 
The carters an' cabmen they staun us in stead. 
They fetch hame our coals, an' the horses they feed ; 
Without blacksmith and joiner we never could do, 
Tne mak' tables an' chairs, an' the horses tae shoe ; 
Tlie tanner, I'm sure, it wad grieve us tae lose, 
( )r the knight o' the awl, wha supplies us wi' shoes ; 
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The barber, of course, in a pinch' we micht spare, 
Let men wear their beards, an' the wives cut their hair ; 
E'en the candyman's sel', wi' his barrow an' pan, 
For a nievefu' o' rag^ gies a mug^u' o' san'. 
These are a' usefu' men, an' as such dae they pass. 
Like oor water, they're purer by far than oor gas ; 
Tae the sinews o' state they're marrow an' bones. 
But the publicans a' are a parcel o' drones." 

PUBLICAN. 

*' Why, Tam, ye're mistaen in what ye hae said, 

There's few gies donations like men in oor trade ; 

'Neath the burdens o' State ye'U fin' we ne'er crouch. 

When aught is awantin', oor ban's in oor pouch ; 

For city improvements, for kirks, an' for halls, 

Ye'll fin' that it's us wha respond tae the calls ; 

We're the crutches o' State, whan the pendulum wag^, 

Ye'll fin' that it's us puts the win' in her bags ; 

She wad soon feel the want were she minus oof trade, 

Less pensions be gien, an' less presents be made ; 

She wad soon feel the want o' oor string tae her bow, 

The exchequer poke toom, an' supplies very low, 

Then what would become o' her army an' fleet ? 

Like a puir wan'ered wean, she micht sit doun an' greet ; 

Wi' the Bear an' the Eagle a peace micht be patch'd, 

An' a' things gang smooth tae the young brood was hatch'd ; 

Dae ye think for ae moment the wee Dover bum 

Wad daunt the invaders, or gar them return ? 

It's no' the least likely ; guid faith, ye wad see 

The Bear he could soom, an' the Eagle could flee. 

Were sic things tae happen, they'd be in the lurch. 

They could not, in conscience, fa' back on the church ; 

They've shook their han' clear o' her trouble an' cares, 

But when aught gangs aglee, they aye look for her pray'rs ; 
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They're just like yerseP, Tarn, I firmly declare, 
They rin wi* the hounds, an' keep in wi' the hare. 
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PAWNBROKER. 

*' John, ye speak o' the kirk, an* collections that's made. 

An' how she's held up by yer infamous trade ; 

Weel, in part, that is true ; but, believe me, it looks 

The only black mark tae be found in her books, 

And until a' sic doin's are brocht tae an end, 

The Gospel o' peace she can never extend ; 

For the temple o' God there should never come in 

The wages o' whoredom, transgression, an' sin ; 

It's a plan o' the devil's, lang practised, indeed, 

Tae pray for the orphan, an' then steal its bread. 

Let the publicans hoard up their ill-gotten gear, 

Tae be used for the kirk maun be heresy clear ; 

The coin may be guid, but it cannot endure. 

For it's wrung f rae the hands o' the f amishin' poor. 

While the kirk does receive it, she'll never dae weel, 

Let it gang whaur the first went, tae purchase a fiel' ; 

Let her blush at the thoct it should ever unite, 

For the service o' God, wi' the puir widow's mite. 

The kirk that wad welcome sic ill-gotten gain 

Is untrue tae her Lord, an' a traitor, like Cain. 

If they wish tae subscribe, nae remark need be made. 

Provided the object resembled their trade ; 

Let them a' club thegither (noo, here is a plan). 

In presentin' the toun wi' a new police van ; 

A present like that they could look at wi' pride, 

Their customers homeward wi' comfort could ride ; 

Wi' their ain coat o' arms, sae boosie an' braw, 

Three policemen hurling a drunk wife awa'. 

When that was completed wi' workmanlike skill, 

If a surplus o' cash aye remain'd in the till : 
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Next, alter your signboards frae * Spirits and Beer,' 

Say, * Drunkards an' beggars we're aye makin' here ; ' 

This wad show ye were true tae ye're callin' an' creed. 

Your name an' profession a' bodies micht read ; 

Ye could point tae the sign when Templars did rail, 

Ye were licensed to fill up the puirhouse an' jail ; 

An' the last noble action your credit tae save, 

Is tae rear up a stane at the suicide's grave. 

Noo, here is a field laid oot o' your ain. 

Let each tak' a lair for the anes he has slain ! 

It will need a' the siller the trade has tae spare, 

An' for ony sake, John, tae the kirk gie nae mair. 

Ye boast what is gien in support o' the toun, 

Man, it barely keeps up what the drunkards pu' doun ; 

Ye speak o' the strength tae the State ye afford — 

Guid faith, it resembles the Barony Board, 

Whaur the shilling's laid oot sae very complete, 

Gien eightpence tae manage, an' fourpence tae eat. 

An' for you, John, tae hint, did we come tae a quarrel, 

We micht count on some aid frae the cran an' the barrel ; 

Why, they could na come oot, man, tae handle a gun. 

They're too sheepish tae fecht, an' too clumsy tae run." 

PUBLICAN. 

*' Noo, Tam, I hae listen'd, on this New Year's e'en. 
Till you're near oot o' breath wi' a volley o' spleen ; 
I really believe that your mind is deranged, 
I would like weel tae ken hoo your views hae been 

changed ? 
It's ane o' thae twa : your either gane mad, 
Or else ye hae joined wi' the Guid Templar squad. 
For ony sake, Tam, will ye tell me the truth. 
What on earth hae ye got tae slocken yer drouth ? " 
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PAWNBROKER. 

" Weel, Jolm, tae be candid, I'll tell ye tlie hale : — 
Last week I had things up at Morrison's sale, 
So I just took the car, an' went in to the toun ; 
What a blessin' for me that I started sae soon ! 
When I got tae the room I sat doun on a chair 
Beside Peter Crichton an' wee Johnnie Blair, 
There was Saunders M*Phie an' auld Hughie Bell, 
Wha sat at the window behint us theirsel', 
They ne'er fashed their head wi' aught we did say, 
They were baith sae taen up wi' the news o' the day. 
At length I remarked tae auld Hughie Bell, 

* What's the reason ye keep a' the news tae yersel. 

Till the sale does commence, look for something tae read, 
It will pass by the time, an' tae it we'll gie heed.' 
Hughie shifted the glasses far up on his broo, 
Sayin', * Tam, tak' this paper, 'twas printed for you ; 
Mony things hae I read on the temperance law. 
But this speech at the League is the cope o' them a'.' 
Then he sprang tae his feet, an' he steekit his neive, 

* That's the speech o' a doctor* wha scorns tae deceive; 
I really believe, frae the tone o' that speech. 

It's worth half the sermons some ministers preach ; 
It's a theme o' deep study, just tak' it a' ways. 
An' it comes frae a man wha can prove what he says ; 
Nae stimulants needed, he plainly does tell. 
For Nature kens best hoo tae manage hersel. 
Noo, Tam, pay attention, I'll sit doun an' read — 
Thank God, we hae got sic a man at Hillhead. 
St. Mark's may be proud o' their pastor, I'm sure, 
For he's gien a death blow tae the stimulant cure.' 

* Dr. H. S. Paterson, late of Free St. Mark's, now of Trinity 
Presbyterian Church, Netting Hill, London. 
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Weel, Jolin, I maun say, after hearing that speech, 
I was anxious tae gang and hear the man preach. 
So I went to St. Mark's on the next Sabbath day. 
An' hearken' d attentive tae a' he did say. 
After praying an' singing, he opened the Book, 
An' a chapter he read frae the Gospel o' Luke ; 
He spoke o' the glory, the grace, an' the love 
0' Him who cam' doun frae the mansions above ; 
Then he spoke o' a man wha did sumptuously dine, 
An' was clothed wi' purple an' linen sae fine. 
An' he spoke o' a beggar wha lay at his gate, 
For the crumbs o' his table did patiently wait. 
He contrasted the pair as time had rolled on. 
The noble was there, but the beggar was gone. 
For a message had come from his Father above, 
Invitin' him up tae the Eden of love ; 
An' he pictur'd this change tae the lone an' distress' d, 
Frae "the nobleman's gate into Abraham's breast. 
Then he spoke o' the noble at the end o' his day. 
Whose soul by the demons was hurried away, 
With a deathless despair, to the hot-beds of woe. 
Where every despiser of Jesus must go, 
With those who oppress an' plunder the poor, 
A home for the drunkard, established an' sure. 
What I felt at that moment I never can tell. 
Like the thunders of Sinai his words on me fell. 
When his sermon was finished, I hurried away. 
And in anguish of soul I did fervently pray ; 
I firmly resolved tae act like a man. 
An' at ance, an' for ever, be quit o' the pawn ; 
My conscience was such, it was hell tae endure — 
I was aiding the thief, an' oppressing the poor ; 
My actions were such, when viewed as a whole. 
My bread had been got for the price o' my soul. 
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Noo, John, ye were anxious tae get at the truth, 

An' won'ered on earth what could slocken my drouth ; 

It was that, an' that only, an' what dae ye think ? 

Henceforth, an' for ever, I'm done wi' the drink. 

I'm resolved noo tae labour, tae watch, an' aye trust 

In God, who is fit tae allay a' my thirst ; 

His word He hath promised, an' why should I doubt ? 

Whoe'er comes tae Jesus will no' be cast out. 

An' last, but not least, an abstainer I stan', 

A foe tae the trade, but a frien' tae the man." * 

PUBLICAN. 

John gied a bit laugh, an' said, ** It's quite true, 
Ye're aye the same, Tam; there's nae midway wi' you 
Wi' the scum o' the earth ye maun either be doun, 
Or soarin' awa' through the clouds tae the moon. 
Noo, Tam, let me ask, wad ye hae me tae stop, 
Toom oot a' the whisky, an' close up the shop ? 
My prospects tae ruin by leavin' the trade, 
An' toil for my bread wi' a pick or a spade." 

PAWNBROKER. 

*^ Yes, John, I wad say, after hearin' m}- tale, 

Ye should stop this curs'd traffic o' whisky an' ale ; 

Dae ye never consider the evil ye do. 

When men come in sober, an' drink tae they're f u' ? 

After clearin' your score, there's little remains 

In support o' the wife an' the wee ragged weans. 

When countin' your profit, man, look tae the cost, 

Should you gain a' this world, if the ither is lost ; 

Man, ye could na be happy, did ye sit doun an' think 

On the lang train o' evils arisin' frae drink ; 

An' no' only that, man, but hoo can ye pray. 

An' ask for God's blessin' on a' that ye dae ? 
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Man, your nature wad shrink sic a task tae begin, 
As askin' God's blessin' tae aid ye in sin." 

PUBLICAN. 

*' If I closed up my skop, the neebours wad jeer, 

An say, 'Johnnie Bee is removin' frae here; 

He's quit the drink traffic, he thocht it a sin. 

An' the day he flits oot, the'U anither flit in.' 

Ye ken that is true, an' what wad be the use ? 

It neither wad lessen nor mend the abuse ; 

I'm no' like a man wha does tipple an' waste — 

It's seldom, indeed, noo, the whisky I taste ; « 

Just mak' yersel' easy, nae fear o' me, Tam, 

No' likely I'll ever indulge in the dram." 

PAWNBROKER. 

'* I'm grieved for ye, John ; believe me, it's true,. 
For thousands hae said that as firmly as you ; 
Oh ! think o' the words that were written by Paul,. 
* Let him that noo standeth take heed lest he fall ; '' 
Oor ain resolution's but frail when we test, 
For a guid man, ye ken's but a man at the best ; 
The evil creeps in, man, before ye're aware — 
Just look tae John Houston an' Andrew M^Nair ! 
Frae Anderston Quay, I'm sure, tae Mile-en', 
Ye could na hae met wi' twa decenter men ; 
They were muckle respected at market or fair, 
Twa douce, honest farmers, 'tween Paisley an' Ayr ; 
But for some cause unkent wi' the laird did dispute. 
An' he took his revenge when their tack had run oot ;. 
Their tack tae renew he would na consent. 
Although they baith offer'd a hantle mair rent. 
When the term had come roun', they selt a' their kye,. 
An* cam' up tae Glasgow their fortune tae try. 
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M^Nair had a frien' here wha kept a hotel, 

An auld sweetheart o' Houston's, her name it was Nell ; 

She had made a guid match, was baith sonsie an' fair, 

Was broucht up on a farm between Mauchline an' Ayr. 

Weel, the twa thocht it strange when they cam' tae the toun. 

Their prospects were alter' d, their spirits cast doun, 

So they made this their ca' hoose, bein' acquainted wi' Nell, 

Their plans an' their prospects they'd sit there an' tell, 

An' when things were na thrang, the laird wad gang ben 

Wi' a gill o' the best, tae treat the twa men. 

M^Nair had a laddie, was ca'd for himsel'. 

That he always took wi' him when gaun tae see Nell. 

It was her that induc'd him tae bring the bit wean, 

Tor up tae that time she had nane o' her ain. 

Weel, as time had roll'd on, the twa aye met there, 

An' when drink was brocht in the boy got a share ; 

Whiles his mither wad flyte, an' say 'twas a shame — 

The boy was far safer beside her at hame. 

* Tuts, wife,' he wad say, ' he keeps me in crack. 

An' it shortens the road when we turn tae come back.' 

Weel, they met every week for a twal'month, the pair, 

An' the maist was a gill; man, they wadna taste mair. 

But syne they began for tae like it a wee, 

An' it cam' frae a gill, till it rose up tae three ; 

An' ere lang it cam' roun', an' 'twas thocht naething new, 

Tae see the twa men gang cleekin' hame fu'. 

On the fate o' puir Houston, John ! wad ye think, 

An' a frien' o' your ain led awa' wi' the drink ? 

His fate by the papers was spread far an' wide, 

After boosin' ae nicht, he was got in the Clyde. 

Noo, mark the effect this had on M'Nair, 

Frae that fatal time he seem'd tae drink mair ; 

When his money ran short, he got credit frae Nell, 

An' his son at this day is as bad as himsel'. 
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They're dad, noo, in rags, an' tae keep them in meat, 

They've got an anld horse tae hawk coals on the street ; 

An' his heart-broken wife, through their evil ways, 

Is compell'd tae gang oot an' wash ither folk's claes. 

Noo, John, these are things ye ken tae be true, 

An' hae happen'd tae men as unlikely as you ; 

For the deil's aye astir the unwary tae catch. 

An' oor puir human nature 'gainst him is nae match ; 

It's only God's grace that can baffle his plan, 

He cares na a straw for the boast o' a man ; 

An' it grieves me tae see ye sae ill tae persuade 

Tae shake yer han' clear o' this infamous trade." ^ 

PUBLICAX. 

" Noo, in conscience, I canna agree wi' ye, Tam, 

That the hale o' the evils arise f rae the dram ; 

I clearly can prove, frae the earliest time. 

Ere whisky was made, there was murder an' crime ; 

When men o' sic stamp 'mang their fellows were seen, 

They had na the whisky their doin's tae screen ; 

But times are sae chang'd, men like noo tae say, 

'Twas drink an' companions that led them astray ; 

Wi' a penitent look these excuses they frame, 

While the deil an' the pubHcan aye get the blame. 

But, why no' be honest, an' say what is true ? 

What's in when folk's sober comes oot when they're fu'." 

PAWNBROKER. 

** Man, look tae your faither, an' think o' his ways — 

You fondle the traitor that ended his days ; 

But nearer you still, just look at your wife, 

Noo a pest in the toun, an' the plague o' your life ; 

Man, look on her cheek, noo, sae haggard an' pale — 

Is she oucht like the Jessie ye brocht frae Whitevale ? 
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That day she was fair as the flower on the lea, 

She was virtuous an' loving as woman could be — 

Then, why is the change ? or hoo did it come ? 

By handling an' tasting your soul-killing rum ! 

When ye look to the past, can your spirit feel proud ? 

You forged her chain, an' you're shaping her shroud ; 

You taught her the evil, then cast her abroad. 

Despised by man, an' regardless of God. 

Oh ! think of the homes now made wretched by you ! 

Where the love o' a parent the little ones knew. 

While the tear o' the orphan, an' widow's deep wail, 

On your traffic for vengeance do float on the gale ; 

An' the Lord o' Sabaoth hath marked their tears. 

For the cry of the wretched hath entered His ears. 

The brewers are quaking, distillers are dumb, 

Since the shout hath gone forth, 'The Templars are 

come ;' 
In thousands they muster on the publicans' flank. 
Like the armies o* David, they're bound to keep rank ; 
Wi' hand lock'd in hand, victorious they'll prove. 
For God's on their side, an' the mission is love; 
Ere long shall this cry through the nation resound. 
That Dagon has fallen, an' Satan is bound. 
Noo, John, we will part, gie's a shake o' your han\ 
I'm drench'd tae the skin, an' nae langer can stan' ; 
My mission is ended, my task is complete, 
On earth ne'er again, Johnnie Bee, shall we meet; 
To-morrow shall find me far hence on the wave, 
For the land o' the stranger tae furnish a grave. 
Fond comrade o' youth, now, for ever, adieu ! 
May what I hae said be remembered by 3'ou." 

He's gane frae the scene, awa frae the place. 
Where his godless companions his step may not trace, 
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With a sigh for the hardened, a tear for the slave, 

Who, unthinking rush on tae the suicide's grave. 

As I gazed on the scene, an' saw him depart, 

What holy emotions awoke in my heart ! 

How rough was the path in the race he had run, 

Till he came to himself, like the prodigal son ! 

Then he bitterly wept for the path he had trod. 

And long'd for a home in the house of his God. 

John buttond his coat, an hurried away, 

As if chiding himsel' for the time he did stay. 

In silence we stood till he crossed owre the street, 

** They're gone,*' said my frien', **and ere lang they shall 

The time can't be fixed, but-the place can be known, [meet, 

Where all kindreds an' nations shall meet at the throne, 

May the words they hae said, an' the deeds they hae done, 

Be a wamin' tae ithers the evil tae shun." 

In anguish of soul I breathed this prayer: 

** God of my fathers, this guilty land spare ; 

Oh ! come by Thy Gospel, oh ! come in Thy might, 

Against this great evil help Templars to tight ; 

Oh ! strengthen their hands, and encourage their heart. 

In the struggle for freedom, let no oue depart ; 

Cause the mothers in Scotland and maids to recall 

How their loved ones were slain by this wormwood and gall, 

May they rush to the standard, and give a death blow, 

That shall banish for ever this Philistine foe. 

The eyes of our rulers. Lord, open to see 

How great is this evil, how offensive to Thee ; 

Its curse and its crime doth the widow bewail, 

And the sigh o' the convict is breathed in the jail. 

The pulse o' the nation in anguish doth heave, 

Oh ! why dost thou tarry, Lord ? come and relieve. 

The food of the poor doth this giant consume, 

Which cripples oui* commerce, and withers our bloom. 

o 
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Our fathers have fallen by the sword and the flame, 

For Thy honour and glory, they left us a name ; 

But, alas ! we have trifled and tamper' d wi' sin, 

Till our cup o' iniquity's full to the brim. 

When the trumpet does sound, and the foe drawing near, 

In front o' the battle do Scotchmen appear ; 

They scorn to retreat from his powder and ball, 

But to this giant evil, like cowards, they fall. 

Come, Lord, to their rescue, our hope is in Thee, 

This tyrant to slay, and dear Scotland tae free." 

Then we shook hands an' pairted, each hameward did steer, 
When the bell o' St. Mark's had proclaimed the New Year. 
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MY WIFE AN' THE WEANS. 

My hame is aye cheery whene'er til't I gang ; 
Ance there, I ne'er weary, nor think the time lang, 
For the bliss o' contentment an' peace ever reigns, 
An' brightens the smile o' my wife an' the weans. 
My wages are sma', but I'm always content. 
An' thankfu' to God for the blessings He's sent; 
It wad dae me nae guid for to mourn or complain, 
It wad only be fretting my wife an' ilk wean. 

When my earnin's I get, then hame ward repair, 
An' as sune as I'm heard to put foot on the stair, 
I meet a reward for my toil an' my pains 
In the smile o' my wife an' the kiss o' my weans. 
An' when I sit doun I tak' ane on my knee. 
While the itbers come roun' for the promis'd bawbee ; 
If the task's been negleckit, they're sure to get nane, 
For I ne'er could encourage an indolent wean. 

I've laid doun a rule they maun strictly obey, 
That forbids needless wark on the Lord's holy day ; 
For the wisest o' kings that on earth did e'er reign 
Says, in age man but walks as he crept when a wean. 
Sae, supper ance owre, and the day wearin' dark. 
Each gets their ain portion and share o' the wark : 
Ane brushes the shoon, ithors clean the hearthstane, 
While their mither sits sewing or rocking the wean. 

If my claes hae been torn, she gets needle an' shears, 
She patches the holes, an' mends up the tears ; 
And gin she might weary while pinglin' her lane, 
I read some bit book, or I sing to the wean. 
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At bed time we kneel roun' the steps o' the throne. 
Our sins to confess, an' our wants to mak' known, 
To Him wha has promis'd the humble in prayer, 
As aft as they come, to be ane wi' them there. 

Boon cronies may jeer, an' sic doings despise. 

An' ca' me a fool that sic pleasures can prize ; 

But in this bleak world, if true love yet remains, 

It's sure to be felt wi' the wife an' the weans. 

In a guid wife there's treasures like gold in the mine- 

If tended wi' care they will brilliantly shine ; 

She will weep at your sorrows, and offer relief — 

! the smile o' my wife is a balm to my grief. 

At first woman was made f rae the rib o' a man, 
Just to show that his equal she ever should stan'. 
Wi' faither and mither, and a' we should part. 
To take that loved object aye nearer our heart. 
But the man that's a slave to the soul-killin' drink, 
For the wants o' his wife an' his weans disna think. 
Their wee hackit feet, cut an' crushed wi' the stanes. 
Shows a want o' respect for the wife an' the weans. 

I carena a snuff what my comrades may think — 
They may ca' me a miser because I'll no drink. 
I hae naething to spare when ilk ane gets his ain, 
Unless I were cheating my wife an' ilk wean. 
I ne'er tak' a thocht at the Fair or New Year 
To join pleasure parties or mix in the steer ; 
For the siller 'twad tak' to pay steamers an' trains 
I wad rather lay out on my wife an' the weans. 

For the factions o' State I carena a fig, 
Or wha is in power, be they Tory or Whig. 
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It's the same aye to me, what Ministry reigns — 
The hail o' my care is my wife an' the weans. 
When I come to the close o' my earthly career, 
An' the grim Bang o* Terrors to me does appear, 
May my peace be made up, so that naething remains. 
But commit to my God the wife and the weans. 



THE LAND WHEEE THE MARTYES FELL. 

O WEEL may the sons o' auld Scotland be proud. 

As they tread o'er the mountain and lea. 
Where their forefathers fell, and the tempest aloud 

Swells the fame of the brave and the free. 
Nae wonder their hearts ever cling to the spot, 

An' their bosoms wi' gratitude swell. 
For their's was a cause that shall ne'er be forgot 

Li the land where the martyrs fell. 

Aye fearless and faithful they plighted their word, 

The tide of oppression to stem; 
Noo the peace we enjoy is the fruit of their sword, 

An' it dearly was purchased by them. 
For neither the power of the faggot or flame 

Was fit their stem bosoms to quell ; 
For the truth they contended, and hallow'd the name 

0' the land where the martyrs feU. 

An' weel dae their sons aye their glory maintain, 

An' show it on mountain an' wave. 
In front o' the battle, 'midst peril an' pain, 

They're known as the sons of the brave. 
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For the glory o' Scotland what deeds will they dare, 
AVhen the notes of the shrill pibroch swell 

Wi' ** the Campbells are coming," as heard from afar 
Frae the land where the martyrs fell. 

An' 0, may the wreath which encircles their brow 

For ever unfading remain ! 
Their yalour at Alma, Delhi, and Lucknow 

Emblazon the annals o' fame. 
And lang may the thistle triumphantly wave, 

An' flourish on mountain and dell ; 
Nor demon nor despot e'er try to enslave 

The land where the martyrs fell. 



WILL YE NO' COME BACK AGAIN. 

Come back again, my foolish sons ! 

Establishment is crying, 
Tae whore there is nae lack o' funds, 

And lots o' fish for frying. 
Why should you quit your mither's ha' 

Sae much against her wishes ? 
She's loads an' plenty for ye a' 

0' hame-made loaves and fishes. 

Come back and get a cozy hame, 

Your mither's noo beseeching ; 
Though your theology be tame, 

'Twill no' affect your preaching. 
She dreads the thought you'll come tae want, 

And suffer through starvation. 
Since talent is the only plant 

That thrives on sustentation. 
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She's alter'd now the bedroom grate, 

And made her lobby wider ; 
Then, oh, come back ere it's too late I 

And hanker doon beside her. 
Wr 'ident care she's tried tae hide 

Ought that might be offensive ; 
In hope tae win ye tae her side, 

Her labour's been expensive. 

The crum' cloth noo is cast aside 

On which some would na venture ; 
She's spread the mat o' freedom wide, 

Where conscience safe may enter. 
She's oil'd the hinges o' the door, 

And lighted up her steeple ; 
She does believe this will secure 

Mair comfort tae her people. 

Oh ! listen tae her soothing voice, 

Ere time your heart does harden ; 
Come back like W * and rejoice, 

And humljly ask her pardon. 
He never should hae left his hame. 

Or tried tae ape his brithers ; 
A corbie's nature is the same 

Though deck'd in peacock feathers. 

Oh listen tae your mither's views, 

A cozy hame she's keepin' ; 
Though ye should preach tae empty pews, 

'Twill no affect your stipend. 

A penitent son who returned to the Established Church. 
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Come back again, an* shun the doom, 

Is a' your mither wishes ; 
Tae twirl your stick, an' crack your thoom. 

An' get her loaves an' fishes. 



NOO, WATTIE, WILL YE. LEAVE US ? 

0, Wattie, will ye gang awa 
Frae whaur yo're sao respected, 

And leave your kirk, your flock, an' a'. 
Lone, cheerless, an' neglected ? 

For you we reared a splendid hoose. 

An' mickle toil it gave us — 
We set you doun quite snug an' douce ; 

Noo, Wattie, will ye leave us? 

Indeed, we thocht that you wad stay. 

Let what like e'er betide us. 
To keep the flock frae gaun astray. 

An' by example guide us. 

Our failings a' richt weel ye kent; 

Sair, sair yer loss wad grieve us; 
Indeed, we thocht ye were content. 

Instead o' gaun to leave us. 

Yer word was bindin' as the law. 

The instant that ye spoke it ; 
Against it, some a wee micht thraw, 

But seldom e'er they broke it. 



^ 
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Yer pointed proofs an' fiery zeal, 

This mak's us a' revere you ; 
The hardest heart is made to feel, 

Tho' scoffing cam' to hear you. 

Hae pity on the feckless flock, 
Which ye wad leave behind you ; 

To part wi' you our hearts 'twad shock, 
0, let our weelfare bind you. 

For you a sacrifice we made — 

Ungrudgingly we bore it ; 
Our poverty do not upbraid, 

But stay and help to share it. 

An honest heart in ragged coat 

Should never be rejected ; 
But grandeur kens sae little o't, 

It mak's it less respected. 

Your independent heart wad ache 
To dae ought that wad grieve us ; 

It's no' for filthy lucre's sake. 
Dear Wattie, ye wad leave us. 

Ye teach that man should be content 

Wi' circumstance an' station, 
An' tak' whatever Heaven has sent 

In humble resignation. 

If ye wad mak' sic lessons void. 

Your conduct wad deceive us — 
In man nae mair wad we confide, 

Noo, Wattie, if ye leave us. 
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When Socialists did raiso a din, 
An' nana seem'd to oppose them, 

Then like a warrior ye stept in, 
An' fairly did expose them. 

The chain of Popes likewise you broke. 
Which Rome sae lang defended ; 

Ye' gied it sic a horrid stroke, 
Beats Wiseman noo to mend it. 

Their actions noo wha will suppress. 
Since they hae come sae near us? 

Upon our grun' they will transgress, 
An' try to domineer us. 

They'll shoot their horns, an' show their spleen, 

Dae ilka thing to grieve us. 
If you remove to Aberdeen ; 

Noo, Wattie, will you leave us? 

Sae what we toil for, hard an' sair, 

Wi' you we'll freely share it — 
We brawly ken ye should get mair; 

Sic times we scarce can spare it. 

0' trials we've had great an' sma'. 

An' mony things to grieve us; 
But this, the capatane o' them a — 

Noo, Wattie, if you leave us. 
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THE OEPHAN HERD LADDIE. 

The puir orphan laddie, how sad is his lot? 
His faults are remembered, his virtues forgot ; 
Nae kind mither's voice for to cheer him at hame, 
But the keen e'e o' strangers, wha look wi' disdain. 
His wark's never dune; he's the servant o' a' — 
Frae the boy o' the boots to the lord o' the ha' ; 
An' if ought has gane wrang, then a' parties do try 
To blame the puir orphan that's herding the kye! 

He runs at their bidding, as sune's it is heard, 
Tho' a cuff or a kick may be a' his reward ; 
He dauma speak back, for he weel can perceive, 
A word o' bad language wad get him his leave. 
He's up in the momin' before it is clear, 
Ere mistress or maid in the kitchen appear, 
His trousers to mend, or his jacket to dry, 
Before he gangs out to the field wi' the kye. 

Nae kind han' at e'en his wat locks for to kame. 
Nor a seat near the fire when nicht brings him harae ; 
He must drudge to the latest, let wha like hae ease, 
"Without a kind word the laddie to please. 
Wi' mistress and servants he daily is cross'd, 
And his wee naked feet are cut up wi' the frost ; 
The wounds to bind up, nae kind ane does try, 
O' the puir orphan laddie that's herding the kye. 

He may gang to his bed, if his head has grown sair ; 
But his wark maun be dune ere he daur venture there. 
In dreams he may taste o' a fond mither's joy, 
As she kiss'd him and smil'd on her puir orphan boy. 
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At the dawa o' the mornin' the vision has fled, 
For then the puir laddie maun start frae his bed 
At the voice o' his maister, wha loudly does cry, 
" Get up, lazy rascal, and out wi' the kye ! " 

Yo proud and unfeeling, O when will ye turn 
From the path of oppression, o'er misdeeds to mourn ; 
Has mercy or love not a place in your breast, 
To feel for the orphan, and help the oppressed? 
In the waste of your wealth the poor you neglect, 
But the Judge of all nations, he does them respect; 
From the throne of His glory he'll answer the cry 
Of the poor orphan laddie that's herding the kye. 

There's a fight to be fought, there's a race to be run — 
'Tis a conflict for all, and a crown to be won; 
How ye proud ones have acted towards God's little flock. 
Ye must all give account when he comes to take stook. 
There the king and the beggar shall stand face to face ; 
The weight of the purse cannot alter their case ; 
In the mansions of glory you then may espy 
The puir orphan laddie that herded your kye. 



THE HOME AND FRIENDS WHO LOVE US. 

Where is the place we love the best. 

No matter where we wander. 
When worn wi' grief, or care oppressed, 

On which we love to ponder ? 
What starts a tear to dim the eye. 

When nothing else can move us ? 
'Tis this for which we often sigh — 

The home and friends who love us. 
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Its hallowed hearth of early joys, 

And friends who there have met us, 
To those bright scenes we turn our eyes, 

And mourn should they forget us. 
The flowers upon our path may be ; 

The sky all bright above us ; 
But brighter far to know and see 

The home and friends who love us. 

It cheers us on amid the gloom 

Which on our path doth hover; 
It parts us only at the tomb, 

When all our griefs are over. 
Its visions linger on our eye, 

And do in dreams remove us 
To the dear spot for which we sigh — 

Our home and friends who love us. 



PADDY'S ACCOUNT OF THE BOAT YARD. 

I LEFT my dear home, and away I did roam. 
To seek for employment it was my design ; 
With fair wind and tide, I sail'd for the Clyde, 
And the shores of Old Ireland I soon left behind. 
I landed next day upon Anderston quay, 
Where I met with a cousin called Peter M*Bride ; 
" Och, Paddy," said he, " I am glad you to see, 
I can gefyou a job on the banks of the Clyde." 

At the thought of employ my heart throbbed with joy ; 
We then had some whisky to moisten our clay ; 
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My bundle and stick he stowed away quick ; 
To a shipbuilding yard he took me away. 
We went to the gate — not long did we wait, 
Till up came a fellow who gloom' d like a Turk ; 
My friend to him said, '* There's a stout Irish blade, 
Do you think, Mr. A., you could give him work ? " 

He eyed me all round from the sole to the crown. 

The same as a planter inspecting a slave. 

Och ! its nothing I said, but thinks I, my fine blade. 

The hat that you wear sure belongs to a knave. 

He then took me in and bade me begin, 

To carry some plates which were near half a ton ; 

'* Come, Paddy," said he, " you quicker must be, 

No dinner, remember, until that is done." 

From morning till night he did curse, scowl, and fight, 
While I, the poor stranger, came in for a share; 
Without reason or rule, he raved like a fool — 
The growls which he gave much resembled a bear. 
I'm fully persuaded, the thief low degraded, 
In the pathway of evil would seldomer slide. 
Did he only know for such acts he would go, 
And atone for his guilt in this yard on the Clyde. 

If left to his choice, he would greatly rejoice 

To encounter the hardships imposed by a Turk, 

And would ardently pray to be sent far away. 

To escape the disasters of it and his work. 

I'm sure in Van Dieman, or yet in Red Island, 

A punishment greater has never been heard. 

•Twould draw tears from the stones to hear the sad groans 

Of the heart-broken wretches who work in this yard. 
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His wages are low, as I very well know — 
When trade's at the best, I believe it*s the same. 
Would he only act fair, it's myself would not care, 
But this is a merit he never can claim. 
His gateman by day the workers must pay, 
And this like a tax by himself is prepared ; 
With a pencil on slate he marks meal hours late — 
You're sure to lose time if you work in this yard. 

I am weary and worn, my garments are torn, 

My hat wants the crown, and my shoes want the soles; 

To mourn or complain its useless and vain. 

Here none seem to care what an Irishman tholes. 

If I live to see May, here no longer I'll stay. 

My all I will bundle, let what like betide; 

In the "Shamrock"* or "Thistle" away I will whistle, 

Then once and for ever farewell to the Clyde! 

How thankful I'll be when Old Ireland I see, 
And the kind look of Biddy, for which I lament ; 
But till death does me find I'll still bear in mind 
The winter of hardships near Govan I spent. 
No more will I roam away from my home. 
Or part from the joys of my own fireside ; 
There 1*11 oft think I hear the hoarse voice in my ear 
Of the merciless monster I left on the Clyde. 



♦ Glasgow and Londonderry Steamers. 
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AULD SCOTLA.ND. 

AuLD Scotland, thy name is aye linked wi' glory ; 

In love or in battle what deeds you can boast. 
When we look to the hill or the glen red and gory, 

Where you drove the invaders away from your coast. 

Your peace, love, and commerce are prized by each nation; 

Thy sons are respected by land and by sea ; 
Thy chart is the Bible, when in tribulation 

It makes you victorious, contented, and free. 

How dear to my heart is thy heather- clad mountains, 
As I climb to their summits and gaze on thy shore, 

Or wander along by your pure crystal fountains, 
And mourn for thy sons near the bloody Cawnpore. 

In songs yet unrivalled thy warriors are blended 
By the bards of thy country, now laid in their urns ; 

They point to the place which thy Wallace defended, 
The birthplace of Livingstone, Campbell, and Bums. 

When the flag of the foeman on stronghold is wanted, 
Or men the most daring the conflict to share. 

The watchword is "Scotland,'* with courage undaunted. 
The kilt and the claymore are aye foremost there. 

And long may thy Thistle remain in its beauty. 
And age make its honours more rapid increase, 

And may thy dear sons always count it their duty 
The last to make war and the first to make peace. 
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THE BANGOE EOAD-END. 

The wild wave was singing its dirge on the shore, 

And the tempest was howling thro' Daniel's domain,* 
When the home of my childhood I reached once more, 

And longed for the lov'd ones to meet me again. 
But, alas ! they were gone, I had lost them for ever; 

The haunts of our youth they no more would attend. 
For the lov'd ones had cross' d over Death's flowing river^ 

"Who wander'd with me at the Bangor Eoad-End. 

I stood on the place where I oft was so cheery — 

What fond recollections my bosom did pain ! 
To me it appeared deserted and dreary, 

Where love, mirth, and music did float o'er the plain. 
I gazed on the nule-stone where oft I had stood 

In life's happy morning along with my friend, 
And heard the sweet mavis that sung in the wood. 

That enlivened the scene of the Bangor Eoad-End. 

I thought on the dear one who wander'd around it 

When the shades of Carnathon to me did appear ; 
But, ah ! cruel Death the fond one had wounded — 

The sweet voice of Mary no more would I hear. 
Her cares were all hush'd, and in peace did she slumber^ 

To mansions of glory her soul did ascend. 
The lov'd ones to meet there, and add to the nimiber 

Who wander'd with me at the Bangor Eoad-End. 

* Daniel Delarcherois, Esq., of Donaghadee. 

D 
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All silent and sad was the minister's dwelling — 

What kind recollections it brought to my mind ! 
With heartfelt emotion my bosom was swelling 

When I thought on his counsels so loving and kind. 
From life's thorny path had the kind one departed. 

And the care of his flock to his son did commend. 
Ah ! why came I hither for to feel broken-hearted, 

And lonely to sigh at the Bangor Boad-End. 

The Inn where the trayeller so cheerful did stay — 

The name I reyered was seen there no more, 
For Arthur had gone with the lov'd ones away, 

Whose friendship I priz'd and whose loss I deplore. 
With tears the bereaved one I met at the door, 

And the hand of true friendship to me did extend ; 
But, ah ! the sweet voice I could never hear more. 

Which gladden' d the scene at the Bangor Boad-End. 

I went to the spot where the dear ones were sleeping — 

What tender emotions awoke in my breast ! 
O'er one hallowed spot I could not refrain weeping, 

Where William and Mary were laid down to rest. 
The form once so lovely had fallen a wreck, 

And sealed were the lips of a true-heated friend, 
Who in life would have welcomed the wanderer back 

To the dear hallow' d scenes of the Bangor Boad-End. 

And cruel remembrance does point to another. 

Where the palm tree her branches majestic doth wave ; 
In that far away land lies a dear loving brother — 

No tear of affection can fall on his grave. 
The cold hand of death our friendship doth sever. 

Our joys and our sorrows it brings to an end; 
To meet him again — alas ! I will never. 

To wander along by the Bangor Boad-End. 
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Thus friend after friend from those scenes are departed ; 

Some sleep in the dust far away o'er the main ; 
While those who survive are, like me, broken-hearted, 

And sigh for the scenes of their childhood again. 
Their thoughts wander back to this scene of enjoyment, 

While the down-hill of life they slowly descend. 
And it grieves them to think 'twas the want of employment 

That parted them far from the Bangor Boad-End. 

O'er the friends I had lost did I silently ponder, 

The tide of emotion my bosom did swell. 
For I had been forced from the dear spot to wander 

In search of a home where my children might dwell. 
And when life's weary journey shall come to a close. 

Unwept or imhonour'd perhaps by a friend. 
In the land of the stranger my ashes repose. 

Far, far from the shades of the Bangor Boad-End. 

Farewell, my dear comrades, your trials are ended, 

Earth's cares and its conilicts have all pass'd away ; 
In that Anthem above your voices have blended, 

Your crowns cannot fade nor their lustre decay. 
And soon shall I follow you over Death's river, 

For the autumn of life has begun to descend ; 
But while memory lives with delight shall I ever 

Look back to the scenes of the Bangor Boad-End. 
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JOHN NICOL AND THE PUBLICANS. 

On hearing Mr. John Nicol deliver a lecture on the 

Publicans of Glasgow. 

Te publicans and brewers, run, 

For you nae help's afforded ; 
Here every evil deed you've done 

This day shall be recorded. 
He'll no beat lang about the bush, 

Nor fear for to affront ye ; 
Tour hopes and schemes he's come to crush. 

And aff the Green he'll hunt ye, 

In haste this day. 

See, on a chair he's taen his stan', 

Wi' common sense he'll flail ye ; 
In wrath he's lifted up his han' — 

Stan' back, or faith he'll nail ye ! 
Frae Court ye micht some mercy get, 

His cauld harangues wad ding ye ; 
But in a furnace bleezing het 

Will Nicol fairly fling ye. 

In wrath this day. 

Hear how he pictures oot your doom ! 

Black as the Deil he'll mak' ye ; 
Were ye to come below his thoom, 

Like vermin wad he crack ye. 
High Priests o' Bacchus you he ca's, 

And Satan's undertakers ; 
Hear how he counts your silks and braws, 

An' ca's you drimkard-makers. 

To your face this day. 
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See how lie springs upon the chair, 

And shouts to let ye hear him ; 
0' you he bids a' to beware — 

Puir sowls, it's you may fear him. 
Ye toom the kirk to fill the jail, 

And raise up strife and quarrels ; 
He's firmly set to stop your sale. 

An' kick your jars and barrels 

To Clyde this day. 

Hear him describe the broken banes 

That's got on stairs an' closes. 
And how the drunkard robs his weans 

To buy your wives braw dresses. 
He bids you think upon your sin ; 

Sly devils noo he calls ye — 
Before Auld Clootie does you pin, 

And to his cavern hauls ye 

In haste some day. 

The way he talks o' Clootie's den, 

And roads that lead straucht to it, 
It's fit to mak' puir working men 

Think Nicol has been through it. 
He pictures out the drunkards there ; 

To them, he says, you're going, 
Where wee bit deils will plague ye sair. 

And brumstane bools be throwing 

At you some day. 

See how he mak's the ither spring 

The ministers to meddle. 
And asl^s if it's a godlike thing 

For them to sign your schedule. 



I 
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The elders, too, he hasna miss'd, 

At them his neive he's shakin' ; 
But see, he's spitting on his fist 

To gie some worthless deacon 

A bang this day. 

He'll try an' mak' the temperance seed 

Uproot you lazy fellows. 
Then Glasgow will have little need 

0' poorhouse, jail, or gallows. 
Tou'll mind his words whare'er you be, 

When cranes or jugs ye' re scrubbin' ; 
Since ye first smelt the barley bree 

Ye ne'er got sic a drubbin* 

On ony day. 

See, hunders roun' him noo do stan*, 

Determined to protect him ; 
There's no a sober working man 

Wha kens him but respects him. 
Noo, whar he stands, just mark his face, 

Wi' streams o' perspiration ; 
His heart is like to leave its place 

Wi' holy indignation 

At you this day. 

Nae won'er that the Greenock men* 

Did for their cause select him. 
And clubbed their mite to let us ken 

How much they did respect him. 

* The working men of Greenock presented Mr. Nicol with a 
handsome token of their esteem for his services in the cause of 
temperance. 
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Their cause was hopeless in the toun, 

They couldna lang survive it ; 
They wrote for Nicol to come doun, 

And soon he did revive it 

Fu* weel that day. 

Noo gloamin' on him does intrude, 

And seems the Green to darken ; 
But still this motley multitude 

Content to him does hearken. 
They care not how the storm may blaw, 

Nae ane for hame is seekin' ; 
Here wad they stan' through frost and snaw, 

Sae lang as he kept speakin' 

To them this day. 

Hear noo, ye sinners, after a' 

The ill things he's been saying, 
Wi* solemn voice and holy awe 

For you, poor souls, he's praying. 
That God in mercy may you spare 

Until your ways are mended ; 
Then said Amen, and frae the chair, 

A' sweating, he descended 

In haste that day. 
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SPEAK GENTLY OF THE DEAD, 

Speak gently of the fallen, 

They cannot hear your voice, 
Nor o'er them wave the victor's wan', 

Nor at their fate rejoice. 
From fleeting things of time and sense 

Their wayward spirits fled ; 
Still let their faults be nameless — 

Speak gently of the dead. 

The wild and untamed passions 

Which bum'd within their breast, 
like dying embers, one by one. 

With them are laid at rest. 
No more the battle-field of life 

With fearless step they tread, 
And since they cannot harm you now, 

Speak gently of the dead. 

Seek not their faults and failings 

With bitterness to scan, 
But try to shun the fatal rock 

Which wreck' d your fellow-man. 
Let pity bind the bleeding wound 

Where venom* d darts have sped. 
While love and mercy whispers. 

Speak gently of the dead. 
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Speak gently of a fallen foe, 
His dust do not upbraid ; 

He's pass'd the portals of the grave ; 
His debt of nature's paid. 

Beyond the reach of mean revenge 
The immortal spirit's fled ; 

Let pity shield him from your wrath- 
Speak gently of the dead. 



THE FEIENDLESS SON OF EEIN. 

Behold the poor wanderer that's come to your shore, 
Whose cup of affliction would seem to run o'er ; 
Who has wandered away frae his dear native soil, 
And all that he asks is to share in your toil. 

His looks are dejected, his garments are torn ; 

He's a poor son of Erin, and wanders forlorn. 

O speak to him kindly, nor e'er at him jest, 

You know not what sorrows are lock'd in his breast. 

In vain does he try in his mind to conceal 
What the lines of his face but too plainly reveal — 
That trouble and sorrow have aye been his lot. 
And thick clouds still darken his ivy-crown' d cot. 

He is now driven forth thro' a bleak world to roam. 
In search of employment — in search of a home ; 
No mother to soothe him and cheer with her smile, 
Or flush the pale cheek of the Irish exile. 
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His sisters and sire have been borne to the grave, 
Where the rude storms of earth no more need they brave. 
Their sorrows nnpitied, their wrongs unredressed — 
No stone marks the spot where their cold ashes rest. 

Perhaps the loved cottage around which he played 
By the hand of the tyrant in ruin is laid ; 
On the hearth where the tale or the song sweetly rose, 
Unmolested the nettle triumphantly grows. 

With sighs he recalls the dark, fatal day 
When the friend of his bosom was laid in the clay. 
He will follow her soon to her dark, lowly bed, 
For this earth is a desert when friendship is fled. 

To Columbia's thick forests some thousands have gone 
To toil for those comforts denied them at home. 
The sound of their wailings is heard o'er the deep, 
For the song that names Erin compels them to weep. 

To the four winds of heaven, alas ! they're dispersed. 
And the tale of their woes in all lands is rehearsed : 
No wonder they sigh on a far distant shore ; 
O'er the green fields of Erin they wander no more. 

0! when shall arrive that sweet season of peace, 
When the voice of oppression in Erin shall cease ; 
When Freedom's fair banner shall float o'er the isle, 
And call home her sons that are now in exile ! 
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LINES ON THE DEATH OF EOBEET 
BEYSON M'AETHUE, 

Who died at Benin , Western Africa, ^th December, 1871, 

aged 19 years and 6 months. 

AoBOSS the trackless ocean there comes a blacken' d seal, 
' It brings a mournful message which loving hearts will feel. 
What anxious hearts are waiting the tidings which it 

bears; 
The eyes which sparkle in their joy will soon be dim with 

tears. 
It has reach' d its destination, and read with bated breath ; 
It teUs the loving parents their son is cold in death ; 
It speaks of all his trials, his triumphs, and his fears ; 
Each sentence rends his mother's heart — a grief too deep 

for tears. 
Her favourite flower is blighted by her heavenly Father's 

hand; 
Her Eobert fills an early grave far from his native land. 
No mother's hand was near him his bed of pain to smooth ; 
No father's kind and gentle voice his bitterness to soothe. 
To deck his grave with flowers no loving ones engage ; 
No friendly hand shall raise a stone to mark his name or 

age. 
But there was something grander to lighten up the gloom; 
There faith and hope, with holy joy, did point beyond the 

tomb. 
When the damp of death did gather and rack'd his limbs 

with pain, 
He sung the triumphs of the Cross in a high and holy 

strain ; 
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Then clasp' d his hands upon his breast and fervently did 

pray 
For God to bless his loved ones in the land so far away. 
Look up in faith, now stricken ones, and meekly bear the 

rod ; 
Rejoice you're counted worthy to nurse a son for God, 
Could you see him now in glory with the Lamb which once 

was slain, 
Though you lov'd him ten times dearer, would you wish 

him here again? 
If you saw the palm he's waving, or the crown of gold he 

wears. 
It would hush up all your sorrow, and wipe away your 

tears. 
I can feel for all the sorrow which enshrouds your home 

to-day. 
For I have drained the bitter cup for lov'd ones torn 

away; 
But the day will soon be breaking, and the shadows all 

will flee; 
The hidden things of time and sense we clearly then 

will see. 
'Twill be our song for ever, when the golden streets 

we tread, 
The way our Father led us and the tears He made 

us shed. 
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THE LOSS OF FEIENDSHIP. 

Friendship ! thou delicate flower 
That blooms in prosperity's grove, 

Ah! why did I e'er feel thy power, 
Or why was this heart formed to love ? 

why didst thou e'er bid me hope, 
Or try to suppress the deep sigh ? 

How keenly I now feel the stroke 
When I see thee to wither and die ! 

1 found thee in life's early day 

Ere sorrow's dark sail was unfurled ; 
But now thou hast left me a prey 
To the jeers of an unfeeling world. 

tell me, ye winds, as ye sweep 
Across from the land I adore, 

Is friendship for ever asleep — 

Is the absent remembered no more ? 

Can a mother's affections be hush'd 
To the child that has sat on her knee ? 

In solitude, has she ne'er wish'd 
In manhood his likeness to see ? 

As onward the seasons do roll. 
And mirth ushers in the new year. 

Does she not feel a blank in her soul, 
And wish that the absent were near ? 
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Can a brother's affection depart 

With the mutual endearments that bind ? 

Do I not hold a place in his heart ? 
Has absence so altered the mind ? 

When around the lov'd hearth they do meet, 
And pleasure doth beam from each eye — 

While sister and brother each greet, 
For me is there never a sigh ? 

Alas ! the rude stranger may say, 
How reckless my life must have been. 

To be forced from my home far away, 

Unf ollowed by friendship's bright gleam ! 

While meekly I bend to the stroke. 
And sad as my lot may appear, 

The laws of mankind I ne'er broke — 
'Twas adversity's gale blew me here. 

Then why for the past need I mourn. 

Or ever complain at my lot; 
Or why should I wish to return ' 

To a home where I'm almost forgot ? 

No more on the past shall I think, 
Away from such thoughts let me fly; 

Prom the lost stream of hope did I drink 
Till Priendship did wither and die. 



> 
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SOMEBODY'S WEAN. 

Oh ! Bobby, be gentle, dinna drag her alang, 
Tho' fitless an' feeble, she's willin' tae gang ; 
Dinna treat her sae harsh, man, or add to her pain — 
Tho' fallen an' freenless, she's somebody's wean. 

She heeds na' your scowl, in that half maniac stare. 
Some sma' tints o' beauty dae aye linger there ; 
Tho' draggled wi' gutters, an' drench' d wi* the rain. 
Oh ! treat her wi' kindness, she's somebody's wean. 

Her face sae dejected, wan, bleeding, and pale. 
Might wake up your pity, did you know her tale ; 
Deceiv'd and deserted, abandon' d tae shame. 
Speak kind to the erring, she's somebody's wean. 

Tho' homeless an' freenless she lies on the street. 
While compassionate clouds drop their tears on her feet; 
And her long yellow hair without buckle or band 
Has often been smooth'd by a kind mother's hand. 

These pale bleeding lips to a fond mother's breast, 
What warm, loving kisses on them she has press' d ; 
Oh ! cease to upbraid, dinna add tae her pain, 
God pity the erring, she's somebody's wean. 

Oh ! once she was modest, and lovely to see. 

Like the young sprouting bud on the sweet apple tree ; 

But virtue has vanish' d, while ruin an' shame 

Has made a sad wreck upon somebody's wean. 
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When virtue has fallen an* took the wrong track, 
How hard is the struggle again to get back ; 
It's view'd with suspicion, an' shunn'd wi' disdain, 
And nought left but hard words for somebody's wean. 

Thank God there's a Friend who compassion stiU bears. 
Who remembers the one wash'd His feet with her tears; 
The penitent sigh He will never disdain. 
And has aye a warm welcome for somebody's wean. 

God ! in Thy mercy look down here in love. 
The captive to free, and this curse to remove ; 
This soul-killing drink is our national stain, 
And it aye brings disgrace upon somebody's wean. 



MY FOEEFATHEES' COT. 



Sweet home of my childhood, again now I see. 
What tender emotions in my bosom you wake- 



Where oft I have sported, light-hearted and free. 
As the bird in the bower or the fish in the lake ! 

Fond memory still lingers unwilling to leave — 
The stillness of Death, which encircles the spot, 

From each fading object a garland does weave 
Round the ruined remains of my Forefathers' Cot. 

With tearful emotions again I look back 

When I swung on the branch of yon old stunted tree; 
Thro' the mists of misfortune I clearly can track 

The fond look and smile I was wont here to see. 
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Ah ! comrades of friendship-of life's happy years- 
Where, where have you wandered, or what is your lot ? 

Is your path strewn with roses, or do you shed tears 
When memory looks back to your Forefathers' Cot ? 

The cold hand of time it hath parted us now — 

Some are gone o'er the ocean employment to seek ; 
The cares of the world may have furrowed their brow, 

Or the scowl of the stranger have blanched their cheek » 
Dark green is the ivy which clings to the stair 

Where kind admonitions I often have got. 
But no sound of music, of joy, or of prayer 

Ascends to the roof of my Forefathers' Cot. 

Lone, cheerless, and cold is the once happy hearth 

Where Peace had her dwelling and Love ever beamed. 
How oft met around companions of mirth ! 

On the pleasures of manhood how vainly we dreamed I 
Now solitude lingers, and hastens decay. 

While the look of the former by some is forgot, 
For the loved and the cherished have faded away — 

Neglected and lone is my Forefathers' Cot. 

My heart bleeds to witness the crumbling wall 

Where jfirst were impress'd the sweet lessons of truth ;. 
And methinks still I hear a fond mother call 

The wanderer back to the home of his youth. 
But, hush ! 'tis a dream o'er my memory that's fleeting. 

The spell of endearment that clings to the spot. 
Alas! for this bosom — there's no such a greeting — 

No kind mother's voice in my Forefathers' Cot. 

Why came I to visit a scene now so lonely, 

Which the rude hand of time into ruin hath hurl'd ? 

E 
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While wandering around it I feel now I'm only 
A stranger to all but the cares of the world. 

Fond home of my childhood, farewell now for ever ! 

While this bosom does throb thou shalt ne'er be forgot; 
The bond of affection death only can sever, 

Which links this lone heart to my Forefathers' Cot. 



TO A MELANCHOLY COMPANION. 

It's cowardice to fear the world, 

To dread its frown or court its favour; 
Still act an honest manly part. 

And shame it with your good behaviour. 
Keep in the path o' rectitude. 

No matter how you may offend her. 
With truth and honour on your side, 

And let your cry be no surrender. 

Let factions fight and bigots rail. 

They'll only have their day o' power; 
The empty titles here obtained 

The teeth o' time will soon devour ; 
Let all your actions have a grace, 

Approv'd of by your great Commander, 
A harmless walk, a holy aim. 

And let your cry be no surrender. 

Tho' care may sometimes cloud your brow, 
Be not cast down or seem dejected; 

The hand which holds the reins of State, 
By it ye'U always be protected. 
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With fearless spirit face the foe, 
And bear the lash when Heaven sends her, 

And from an honest noble deed 
Still let your cry be no surrender. 

Why should you murmur at your lot — 

You cannot mend it by repining; 
Although the cloud appeareth dark 

It always has a silver lining. 
In envy, malice, fraud, or filth 

Let no such guests in you engender; 
Forget, forgive, and onwards steer, 

And let your cry be no surrender. 

You may not aye hae cash tae spare 

To help a friend who seeks to borrow, 
But you can always sympathise 

With friend or stranger when in sorrow . 
Still act an open, manly part, 

And scorn the name of false pretender; 
Should faith or friendship seem to fail. 

Then raise the cry of no surrender. 

Let fortune frown and use her lash. 

Try with a cheerful smile to mock it. 
Still persevere 'gainst wind and tide, 

Altho' you have an empty pocket. 
Still let your heart enjoy that peace. 

The gift which Heaven alone can send her; 
Should pride or passion interfere, 

Then let your cry be no surrender. 

Still live at peace with all mankind — 
Be honest in your outward dealing, 
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And never try to rouse yourself 
By pointing out another's failing. 

The weak, the weary, and oppress' d, 
Give them what aid you'r fit to render; 
. Be generous even to a fault. 

But let your cry be no surrender. 

I fondly hope from this ye'll see 

The path you tread is one of folly, 
At state or station to repine, 

And wear a look of melancholy ; 
Forsake the path that hides your bliss, 

Stand forward as your faith's defender, 
Maintain your ground and face the foe» 

And let your cry be no surrender. 



THE SCOTTISH SABBATH. 

WELCOME bright morning, sweet Sabbath of rest, 
Which God in His mercy for mankind hath blest, 
And bade him remember it holy to keep. 
When free'd from the cares and toils of the week. 

With cares and with crosses his heart is bow'd down, 
And a proud world upon him may seem for to frown ; 
But at thy return what joys does he see — 
His chains burst asunder when touched by thee ! 

To him you're more precious than silver or gold ; 
The will of his Father to him you unfold ; 
For the crown that's unfading you bid him prepare 
With boldness to come to the Hearer of prayer. 
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Ye cheer the lone peasant through poverty's waste ; 
To him ye bring blessings the proud cannot taste ; 
For the peace ye hold out he contented doth live — 
What the world cannot take nor the world cannot give. 

By the selfish and proud he may oft be oppressed, 
But still there's a solace remains in his breast ; 
While meekly he bows to the stroke or the blast, 
He sighs for the Sabbath that ever doth last. 

Scotland! how sweet do thy Sabbaths appear 
With the music of bells as it falls on my ear ; 
From the halls of the lordly and hirelings there, 
Bright faces emerging thy blessings to share. 

When over thy history my eye it hath run, 

1 shudder to think on the deeds that were done 
When thy brave defenders were forced o'er the main, 
And the heather was dyed with the blood of the slain. 

In dens and in caverns some f ottnd a retreat. 
While their hearts with devotion did fervently beat ; 
By the side of the mountain or some lonely vale 
The song of their praise did float on the gale. 

Now the power of the tyrant for ever is crushed, 
And the hands which oppressed lie low in the dust; 
Wherever we turn, now a temple can see 
Pointing upward to heaven, proclaiming she's free. 

Beloved of Heaven ! all, all must confess 
No country or kingdom such blessings possess. 
Thou cradle of genius, of learning, and art. 
Be distant the day that these glories depart. 
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Thy sons thou hast sent o*er the dark mountain wave 
To preach the glad tidings to monarch and slave ; 
As heralds of mercy they wander afar 
To tame the rude savage still thirsting for war. 



THE POET»S WORK. 

To seek the shade that pride doth shun 

Where want and worth unseen repine, 
To gather up their sighs and tears 

And weave them in a web o' rhyme ; 
To drag the hidden things to view 

Which knaves hae lang kept in the dark. 
To beard the lion in his den 

Should always be the poet's work. 

To soothe the sigh and dry the tear 

Of friendless, fallen, or oppressed, 
And always plant his venom*d steel 

The keenest in the tyrant's breast ; 
To plant the flowers of peace and love 

In bosoms which are dull and dark. 
And shed a glory round their home 

Should always be the poet's work. 

To cheer the hardy sons of toil, 

And make them at their lot rejoice; 
To try and hush the tempest down 

Where pride and passion lifts her voice ; 
To woo the wanderer from his way, 

His dangerous path to point and mark, 
To wipe the tear, and force a smile. 

Should always be the poet's work 
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To gather up the joys of youth, 

And place them on his glowing page, 
As beacon lights to gild the gloom, 

And cheer the lonely hours of age ; 
When tempest-toss'd and sorely tried, 

With steady hand to steer his bark. 
Still free o' Satan's rocks and shoals, 

Should be the poet's chiefest work. 

To sing of glory and of bliss, 

Of pardon and redeeming love. 
To tune his harp while on the earth 

For nobler anthems sung above ; 
Freed from the thraldom of the world, 

His soul should soar up like the lark, 
At Heaven's golden gate to sing. 

Should be the poet's choicest work. 



AH, WHEEE IS HE ? 

At eve, when both the children meet 
Around the lonely parent's knee, 

And whisper there, in accents sweet. 
Oh, tell us, mother, where is he ? 

Who put us gently to our bed. 
Or took us kindly on his knee. 

And wiped away the tears we shed — 
Oh, tell us, mother, where is he ? 
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Why do you weep ? are you unwell *? 

Your tears they fall like drops of rain. 
Now, tell us, mother— do — come tell, 

Will father ever come again ? 

He taught us both our infant prayer, 
Then bade us to lie still and sleep, 

When we had told our tales of care — 
Is it for him you sigh and weep ? 

He said, to leave us he was loth 
To cross the wide and stormy sea; 

His eyes they filled, he kiss'd us both — 
Now, tell us, mother, where is he ? 

Our playmates scamper up the street 
While we alone must stay behind, * 

And each their father runs to meet — 
But where shall we our father find ? 

That morning we remember well 
On which our father went away ; 

He kissed us both, and bade farewell. 
At home, he said, he could not stay. 

Oh ! why did father go away ? 

He said we were his hope and joy. 
Ah, why at home could he not stay 

Contented in the squire's employ? 

He said that you were not to fret. 
For he would soon a letter write ; 

And father never will forget 
To pray for you and us at night. 
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The reason why he left us all, 
For which those tears are freely shed, 

His earnings here were far too small 
To keep you little ones in bread. 

He's gone to seek on Scottish ground 

What Erin's Isle to him denied; 
I hope ere long we'll all sit round 

Our poor but happy fireside. 



TO MES. JAMES EOSS. 

May the angel of peace ever brighten your smile, 

And blunt every weapon of %orrow ; 
May the dark look of envy, of malice, or guile, 

Never dim your bright hope of to-morrow. 

On your path may the sun of prosperity shine. 

No cloud may arise to destroy it; 
Kept free from the taint and mildew of time, 

Tx)ng, long may you live to enjoy it. 

May the lamp of felicity lighten your way. 
By the oil of pure friendship kept burning ; 

May your rosebuds of hope neither faint or decay, 
When dust to its dust is returning. 

May the mantle of peace o'er your children be cast, 
Life's cares and its conflicts to smother ; 

In their journey through life may they look to the past, 
And remember the prayers of their mother. 
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In the twilight of eve may your spirit delight 

To cast off humanity's burden, 
With the ransom'd in heaven your palm to unite, 

When you pass through the swellings of Jordan. 

May this be your life, and this be your end, 
When death's icy hand is appearing, 

Is the heart's purest wish of your sorrowing friend- 
A lone, weary exile of Erin. 



> 



ON TEETOTALISM. 

Awake from your slumber, my untutored muse. 
The theme that invites y(Ju, you ne'er can refuse ; 
Though weak be the power you have at command, 
give me your aid for the teetotal band. 

Awake to my aid, let thy voice speak aloud ; 

fear not the frowns of the learned or the proud ; 

Let them criticise, or try to abuse 

The lessons that nature has taught to the muse. 

# 

Let them say what they will, on thy side there is truths 
It's what thou hast seen since the days of thy youth ; 
welcome the banner that's rais'd up in love 
To rescue the drunkard — his stains to remove. 

It comes like the star upon Bethlehem's plains, 
To free the bond captive and strike off his chains; 
From the high to the low it solicits their hand. 
To banish disorder and crime from the land. 
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It enters the cottage — it enters the hall — 
Breathes health upon thousands, brings blessings to all ; 
Heaven smiles on its efPorts, and seems for to say^ 
That, ere long, all nations shall bow to its sway. 

The home of a drunkard I once went to see : 
How sad was the picture presented to me ! 
I reviewed it with pity, and was led on to think 
Of the comfort that's lost for the soul-killing drink. 

No light, save a fire that faintly did blink — 
The price of the candles was laid out in drink ; 
While four ragged children encircled it round — 
like Job in his sorrow, they sat on the ground. 

The mother approached : how pale and forlorn ! 
The blessingps of health her cheeks had forsworn. 
Her garments were ragged, her breast it was bare, 
And sore did she labour 'twixt death and despair. 

What was meant for a bed was laid close to the wall — 

Bade defiance to time, for it never could fall : 

It's owner lay on it both drunk and asleep. 

While his famishing children with hunger did weep. 

The tale of her sufferings to me did relate ; 
With tears in her eyes, she lamented her fate ; 
And oft at her children her hand she would shake, 
Lest the monster, I term him, their cries might awake. 

No kindly feeling did seem to appear 

To sweeten hard labour, or the cottage to cheer ; 

For the bonds of affection asunder were torn, 

And the heart that once owned them was sad and forlorn. 
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No child seemed to run to a father's embrace, 
To cling romid his neck or to gaze on his face. 
To lisp forth its sorrow or its wants to express, 
And receive from a father his tender caress. 

The name of their God, untaught to revere, 
Except in blaspheming, that name they ne'er hear. 
Unfit in society ever to shine. 
They are trained up in ignorance, folly, and crime. 

Who are the men that our dark prisons fill ? 
Whose hands have been raised up the life-blood to spill ? 
Who the Sabbath despise and its blessings disdain ? 
'Tis the sons of the drunkard, our Judges maintain. 

Our police reports do these statements confirm ; — 
But from sad scenes like these let my weary eyes turn, 
To enter the cottage and see the sweet place 
Where the demon of drink dare not show his face. 

No grandeur to gaze on, no pomp or vain pride, 
But peace and contentment there seem to abide. 
Its owner is met at the door with a smile. 
Which more than rewards him for care and for toil. 

With the bonds of affection its inmates are bound, 
They covet not riches — their wishes are crown' d ; 
The records of heaven their minds doth engage — 
What's planted in youth will ripen in age. 

The breath of the Spirit God sends from above. 
To enliven the soul that thirsts for His love. 
The ransomed in heaven who roimd the throne stand 
Look down with delight on the Temperance Band. 
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Ye soldiers of heaven, march oa and endure, 
Tour leader is G-od and the triumph is sure ; 
O sheath not your swords, nor to false treaty yield, 
Till Alcohol's cohorts are chased from the field. 

With peace and contentment this land shall be blessed, 
Pale paupers found nowhere, her prisons laid waste, 
Her commerce extended by land and by sea — 
The home of the happy, the land of the free. 



LET US PULL FOR THE SHORE. 

CrOME, brother, come, sister, now give me your hand — 

Why linger in doubt, or in idleness stand ? 

The dark clouds are lowering, the storm it is nigh. 

Let MB seek for a shelter^ its rage we'll defy ; 

There's a Star that still shines through the gloom and the 

cloud. 
Which will g^de us aright though the tempest be loud ; 
With our eyes fbced on It, and our hands on the oar. 
Let us bend to the breeze, and pull for the shore. 

The day is far spent, and the night is at hand. 

Our voyage has been long, but we'll soon come to land ; 

Our eyes have grown dim, and our hair has turn'd 

grey, 
Since the lov'd ones of earth have been drafted away. 
They're safe now in harbour, and join with the host 
Who breasted tho&e billows, and died at their post ; 
Let us follow their course, and never deplore — 
They're waiting to greet us; come, pull for the shore. 
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Like us they were tempted, like us they were tried. 
Still faithful and fearless the storm they defied ; 
Their Star was the Cross, and their compass was hope. 
And with this they were able 'gainst all things to cope. 
Then, on, brother, on, though our cheek may grow 

pale, 
Let us keep on this tack, and we'll ride out the gale ; 
When the harbour is gain'd our trials are o'er, 
Let us bend to the breeze, and pull for the shore. 

Do you not feel a joy rising up in your soul 

Well suited each murmuring thought to control. 

When the harbour is gain'd, and our race has been 

run. 
At the sweet salutation from Jesus — " Well done ! " 
What is dark to us now, then He'll fully explain. 
When our lov'd ones are gather'd around us again ; 
How glorious to think we'll be severed no more; 
Then, come, brother, pull, let us make for the shore. 

Then, on, brother, on, we have nothing to fear 
In the land of repose that's unstained with a tear; 
Untainted by sin and untrodden by slaves 
Is the beautiful home where the white banner waves. 
Farewell to earth's trials, farewell to its fears, 
Farewell to its conflicts, its sorrows and tears; 
With our eye on the compass, our hand on the oar, 
Let us bend to the breeze, and pull for the shore. 
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CHAELIE E LEAVING THE POORHOUSE. 

** Well, rm determined — that's enough ; 

Die where I will, 1*11 leave this dwelling — 
Altho' my home is somewhat rough 

It can't be worse than this, M^Lellan." 

Thus Charlie, musing as he lay 

On his straw bed with single blanket : 

" I'll sally out this very day — 

None can detain me, God be thanked ! " 

A voice did soon his peace annoy. 
For at his door a hand was rapping. 

M^Lellan he did loudly cry — 

** Rise up, old boy, get sand for napping." 

He rose from off his bed of straw. 

And thus replied, ** My lofty neighbour. 

Is there a clause in the poor law 
Compelling men like me to labour ? 

** Before I even saw those gates 
It was my firm and sure dependence. 

That while my parish paid the rates 
I woidd have ease and good attendance. 

^* If I must work for what I eat 
My coming here's not advantageous ; 

Your poor rate law is not complete 
Without a clause about the wages. 
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** 0, not one pound of sand I'll break ! — 
You surely raise the paupers early." 

" Well, then, no breakfast here you'll take.'^ 
" I'll want before I work," said Charlie. 

** Your breakfast is not of the best — 
The porridge can't be made much thinner. 

I'll just lie down and take my rest — 
Perhaps you'll call me up to dinner ? 

" What is the use of such a place 
If life and health are not preserved ? 

Such grandeur has a gloomy face, 
To weary mortals nearly starved. 

"There's such a host here to maintain 
Of masters, servants, and inspectors. 

An honest man would blush with shame 
At meetings of your board directors. 

" They say we're kept here snug and clean, 
With plenty of good wholesome diet ! 

I hope before death close their een 
They'll be compelled awhile to try it. 

" I wish I saw the good old time 
When begging was not counted treason ; 

But now it's such a horrid crime — 
Condemns us to a starving prison. 

" To some the poorhouse is a shield — 
For bankrupt gents., a grand invention ■ 

Like monarchs there, the sceptre wield, 
Whose merits could not claim a pension. 
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" Who, like myself, were near the door — 

Their credit at the lowest station. 
Have now g^t on to rule the poor 

In hopes of meeting approbation." 

" m tell you now, my brave old boy, 
Out of this house you must be jogging ; 

Or if you don't, you'll shortly lie 

Bight snug happ'd up in Killysugan."* 

" I mean to leave this prison soon ; 

I would not like to give you bother. 
Please, now, accept my tin and spoon — 

'Twill save you buying for some other. 

** Now give me back my own old clothes. 
And take your clogs and moleskin jacket; 

Three days have tired me of those — 
And then for home, if I can make it ! " 

The porter opened wide the gate, 

And Charlie walked out so taper. 
" Farewell to poorhouse and poor rate, 

I'll show your conduct in the paper ! " 

Now on his cheek the fresh breeze blows ; 

It somewhat cooled his angry passion — 
The pavement rattled 'neath his toes. 

With hurried step went homeward dashing. 

Liberty, thy power he feels, 

Thy charms hath made him light and airy. 
Thus firmly setting down his heels, 

He reach'd the top of BaUyharry.f 

* A burying-grotmd. t A steep hill. 
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His wind, tho' somewliat short at best. 
His great exertion made him weary; 

His feeble knees requiring rest, 
' He there sat down with spirits cheery. 

And when he reached his home at last. 
His old acquaintance gathered round him, 

Enquiring how the time he pass'd, 

And glad that in such health they found him. 

They asked him all about the bread, 
And how he liked the poorhouse diet ; 

But Charlie only shook his head » 

And bade them go a week and try it ! 



WHAT AET THOU DOING HEEE ? 

I SOUGHT the haimts of mirth and joy 

In pleasure's gilded hcdl, 
I sat with boon companions 

The gayest of them all ; 
I listened to the sceptic. 

Who at holy things did sneer. 
When a still small voice it whisper'd, 

What art thou doing here ? 

It came so soft and gentle. 

Like as the summer breeze. 
It shook the wine-cup in my hand. 

The half form'd jest did seize ; 
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It seem'd as if my mother's voice 

Was whispering in my ear, 
Oh ! thoughtless child of many prayers 

What art thou doing here ? 

It came so cabn and holy, 

My wayward heart it won, 
The essence of a mother's prayer 

Breath'd for an erring son ; 
It froze the life-blood in my veins, 

And brought a bitter tear, 
When I fancied mother whisper'd, 

What art thou doing here ? 

Oh ! mothers never weary. 

For you little know the poWer 
Your early training yet shall have 

In manhood's thoughtless hour ; 
What steps have been arrested 

On the brink of dark despair 
By some simple sentence uttered 

Which form'd a mother's prayer. 

A mother's voice, a mother's love, 

Altho' she's gone to rest, 
Will always find a lodgment 

Within the coldest breast ; 
What numbers own'd its power 

Ere death's portals they did pass, 
Who wave their palm of victory now 

On yonder sea of glass. 
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WATTIE'S NOO CONTENTED. 

What happy news are those I hear 
That Wattie's noo proclaiming ? 

Have we arrived this very year 
At being self-sustaining ? 

I wish that ye would keep your pews, 
And no gang doun the passes ; 

I scarce can hear the happy news — 
Ye're nought but senseless asses ! 

I'm sure I woiddna been sae glad 

If I had found a gunie ; 
His constant craving set me mad — 

His closing point was " Money ! " 

Nae mair we'll hear him stamp an' rage, 
Or shake his neive in anger ; 

His name upon the Assembly's page 
A pauper is nae langer ! 

Noo wi' the noblest in the Ian' 
This day he may be ranked — 

Quite independent noo he'll stan', 
For whilk, the Lord be thanked ! 

Nae mair this dolef u' soun' tae hear ; 

My counsel is rejected — 
This noble deed his heart will cheer, 

It shows he's much respected. 
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Nae deputation need be sent 

To kittle up our senses ; 
Next month it will be seen in print, 

We bear our ain expenses ! 

Ye sons o' toil, baud up your bead, 
Tbis triumpb bere ye sbare it ; 

A sacrifice ye made indeed — 
Some o' ye ill could spare it. 

If ye sbould cbance to step aside. 
Or pride your beart to barden, 

Some sligbt mistak' tbis act will bide, 
An' belp to get you pardon. 

Wi' many comforts noo ye're blest, 

A self-sustaining people ; 
Your bigbly favoured by tbe rest, 

Wi' sic a kirk an' steeple. 

Nae mair in sorrow to bewail 
Her poverty and leanness ; 

Upon ber deacons nane will rail, 
Or bint about tbeir meanness. 

Proud Patronage may cock ber nose, 
An' say sbe's always clever — 

Had sbe but felt balf o' your woes, 
Her bead was down for ever ! 

Wben drifting wi' misfortune's gale, 
A sudden wreck ye dreaded ; 

Witbout a compass, mast, or sail. 
Your only bope was credit. 
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like David's army,* ance ye were 
Baith poor and discontented ; 

Then unco few yer grief did share — 
Mair tried for to augment it. 

Noo, when they chance to pass yer kirk 
They talk about its beauty ; 

Wha at her ance did jeer and smirk, 
An' thocht it was their duty. 

Ye gallant few, wha stood the test 

In trials and vexation, 
Eeceive the thanks which are expressed 

About the sustentation. 

A flood o' joy may flush yer face 
To hear what's maist alarming — 

That poverty could fin' nae place 
When winding up his sermon ! 

A tear o' joy ran o'er his cheek 
Before he did dismiss ye ; 

His heart felt mair than he could speak 
When he rose up to bless ye. 

Let steam the tidings carry forth — 
May nae break-doun prevent it ; 

Frae east to west, frae north to south, 
That Wattie's noo contented ! 

* 1 Samuel xxii. 2. 
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LINES ON SEEING THE OEPHAN'S HOME, 
DOVE HILL, GLASGOW. 

The orphan's home is far away 

Beyond this cloudy sky, 
Where pain and sorrow axe unknown, 

Where every cheek is dry. 

Where no little flowers are drooping, 

Nor lonely ones can grieve ; 
Where foes will never enter, 

Nor friends shall ever leave. 

Where the sun is always shining, 

Where there never is a gloom, 
Where they walk in robes of beauty, 

And eternal youth does bloom. 

Where there's neither pride nor passion 

To stir the holy breast ; 
With the Lamb of God to lead them^ 

Who gives the weary rest. 

Where the crystal towers are shining, 

And golden harps do ring ; 
Where the lov'd ones meet each other, 

And the song of Moses sing. 

Where mothers meet their lov'd ones. 
And where Christ shall claim His own. 

And keep them safe for ever — 
Oh ! that's the orphan's home. 
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I'M VEEY LONELY HERE. 

I'm very lonely now, love, 

Since you are gone away ; 
There's nothing left me to remove 

The languor of the day. 

I miss you, dearest, from my side. 
This drooping heart to cheer; 

To none my sorrow can confide — 
I'm very lonely here. 

The spot on which we parted. 

With grief I often see ; 
When there, quite broken-hearted, 

I sit and sigh for thee ! 

Those pleasant scenes my heart do pain, 
And force the scalding tear — 

Oh ! hasten, love, and come again, 
For I'm so lonely here. 



IF I THOUGHT THAT MY LOVED ONE 

WAS NEAR. 

How content I could walk through this valley of teazas^/ 
Though the journey was long and severe ; , -•; . 

I could smile at life's troubles, its trials, and fears, t^: 
If I thought that my lov'd one was near. ^¥S^^ 
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If I thought that she watch'd from the crystalline towers 

My wanderings by night and by day, 
How this thought would enliven my wearisome hours, 

And brush half my sorrows away. 

If I thought that she knew every sigh of my soul, 

And mark'd every tear that I shed, 
What bitter repinings this thought would control. 

What blessings would flow in their stead. 

If I thought that she listen'd my thanksgiving prayer, 

When I knelt at the close of the day ; 
Was I sure that her glorified spirit was there, 

How that would induce me to pray. 

If I thought she would come at the close of life's day 

To watch my last struggle and sigh, 
With the ones who are gone to escort me away, 

How calm and resign'd could I die. 



STRANGE TO SAY IT NEVER WAS, AND YET 
IT MIGHT HAVE BEEN. 

Ofttimes I wonder, sitting here 

With bairns around my knee. 
If those I lov'd in early life 

Look back the same as me ; 
If memory f rae her golden store 

Can brighten up the scene 
And speak o' things ne'er come to pass. 

And yet they might have been. 
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There is a fate attends our path, 

Here name it what you will ; 
There is a point we cannot pass 

For either good or ill. 
Our brightest hopes will fade away 

like mist before our een, 
And what we thought woiild come to pass, 

It's strange has never been. 

How many hearts once link'd in love 

Are sever'd far and wide ? 
How many a spinster in her day 

Was almost made a bride ? 
Some evil omen cross'd her path 

Where hope and joy were seen, 
And, strange to say, she never was. 

And yet she might have been. 

We're but the things of circumstance — 

Probationers of time. 
Who o'er the stepping stones in life 

Must either laugh or pine. 
Amid its checkered windings 

We witness many a scene 
Of things which never come to pass, 

And yet they might have been. 

When in the path of folly 

Our wayward spirits flew. 
We thought our will was all our own. 

At pleasure to subdue ; 
But time has taught a lesson. 

From what we've heard and seen, 
On things we thought would come to pass, 

Yet strange, have never been. 
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The heart feels sad and lonely 

Such things to contemplate, 
When we see our faded laurels 

'Mid the shattered shafts of fate ; 
It clingps to former glory, 

Which keeps the memory green, 
But all is false and faded 

As if it ne'er had been. 

But still a smile may linger 

Amid the thorns of pain, 
A holy joy may cheer us up 

To meet old friends again. 
The angel form of early love 

Sometimes recalls the scene 
Of her who almost was our bride. 

Yet strange, has never been. 



The only reason we can give — 

It has not been our lot, 
Altho' we lov'd her dearer 

Perhaps than him she got. 
Some root of bitterness did spring, 

Unthought of, or unseen, 
And what we fondly call'd our own, 

How strange has never been. 

For trifles often do we grieve. 
And think we're sorely tried ; 

We seldom think it's for our good 
Such things have been denied ; 

But to a wise unerring One 
Each circumstance is seen, 

• 

Who leads the blind ones by a path 
Where they have never been. 
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A FAITHLESS FEIEND. 

Is the bond of friendship rended ? 

Is the tie for ever gone ? 
Is the cherish' d one offended 

At the humble son of song ? 

Why, alas, did he not tell me 

When he broke the tender tie, 
When the worst of ills bef el me — 

Left to languish, droop, and die ? 

Love as pure as man could give it — 

Love without one selfush end ; 
0, gracious Heaven ! can I out-live it ? 
• Deeply wounded by a friend. 

Priendship's tie — foretaste of heaven — 

A solace sent for every woe — 
To me, alas, you have been given. 

To lift me up and lay me low. 

Friendship still one ray can borrow 
To light us onward to the grave — 

Can bind the wound and soothe the sorrow. 
Hush the moanings of the slave. 

Name no more the haunts of childhood, 

* 

Now its scenes are not so fair ; 
Tell me not of glen or wildwood — 
Every tie is broken there. 
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Fields may bloom in nature's grandeur — 

Birds may sing their wonted song ; 
But day and night shall I remember 

Blighted hopes I cherished long. 

Youthful hopes are now o'erclouded ; 

Blissful dreams are seen no more, 
With cold neglect they lie enshrouded, 

Doom'd to flourish never more. 

Youthful locks are turning hoary, 

Longing for their kindred dust — 
What's the world, its pomp or glory. 

If there's none our heart can trust. 

I knew deceit in all did centre — 
Some I thought would be more free ; 

It grieves my heart to And it enter 
With its stings so deep in thee. 

He who once did love and prize you — 

Feasted on thy pleasing smile ; 
Lives to pity, not despise you, 

With your heart so full of guile. 

While I live, FU thee remember — 

O'er the past I will regret ; 
For that affection once so tender, 

I win forgive, but not forget. 

During life shaU I deplore you ; 

Keenly must this bosom feel — 
A heart that did in truth adore you 

Mourns a woimd which none can heal. 
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A smile from some may give you pleasure, 
A selfish knee to you may bend ; 

What is all your pomp or treasure 
Without one sole confiding friend ! 

Time may cause you to repent it, 
When the breach you cannot mend ; 

Then you'll know how I lamented 
For a false and faithless friend. 

Fare thee well ! — my hopes are ended, 
With care and sorrow left to cope ; 

Wandering heedless, unbefriended, 
Doom'd to mourn a blighted hope. 

Faithless one, farewell for ever ; 

Between us lies a troubled sea. 
Its rolling wave can bear me never. 

To a friend so false as thee ! 




TO THE EEV. CHAELES G. M^CEIE, 

Moderator of Free St. Mark's Beacons^ Court, 

Eeverend Sib, with due submission 
I lay before you my petition, 
In hope your honoured Court will grant 
The needed favour which I want. 
Thus briefly here let me detail 
The grievance which I sore bewail. 
Your boundary wall towards the west 
To me has been a grievous pest. 
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And all I humbly now desire, 

Your Court would raise it three feet higher, 

And on the cope-stone put some glass — 

"Where boys and girls so oft trespass — 

To free the green from such refuse 

As broken bottles, boots and shoes, 

From old tin-pans and broken dishes — 

It's all your humble servant wishes. 

It's hard to think, from what it cost. 

My time and labour should be lost. 

Here language fails me to relate 

My dire disgust, and utter hate 

At things which daily may be seen 

Flung o'er the wall upon the green. 

My last resource, should this one fail. 

Will be to write some tragic tale, 

And have it sold amongst my friends. 

Just to procure the needful ends ; 

By it appeal to one and all 

To get three feet put on the wall ; 

And when this work has been effected 

Your windows will be more protected ; 

The grass will then spring up in beauty. 

When the Deacons' Court has done its duty; 

And if I can procure a scythe 

By hook or crook, I will contrive 

To cut the grass, and keep it low, 

That it may have a better show. 

The laverock then, on wanton wing. 

Her grateful hymn of praise will sing. 

And Fartick bodies, as they pass. 

Will stop to view your plot of grass ; 

They'll see that by this alteration 

We're now a thriving Congregation. 
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Now, in conclusion, let me say, 
I neither look for praise or pay, 
But humbly hope you in return 
Will not my last petition spurn. 
Ten pounds will cover the amount, 
And one of them from me will count ; 
So this will leave but nine to pay, 
To wipe the dire disgrace away. 
To you, as brethren, I appeal — 
I write in haste just what I feel. 
Oh, let St. Mark's for over be, 
From all that's mean and filthy free. 
This is miy prayer, sincere and fervent, 
And I remain, your himible servant, 

Jahes Munoe. 
107 Stoboeoss Steebt, Glasgow, 
Uth June, 1875. 



SOMEBODY. 

When it is known on Erin's shore 
That one who lov'd it is no more, 
Will any heart the loss deplore, 
And mourn the fate of Somebody ? 

When mouldering in the silent grave, 
And howling winds upon it rave, 
Will gentle pity warmly crave 
A silent tear for Somebody ? 

Will any mark the humble place 
Where silent sleeps in Death's embrace 
A heart which felt for every case. 
And heave a sigh for Somebody? 
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The poor and friendless, they may go 
And mourn a brother lying low, 
For every ill their heart can know 
Was deeply felt by Somebody. 

There Poverty her way shall wend, 
With Disappointment as her friend, 
Who hand in hand did still attend 
The humble home of Somebody. 

When all around this motley band 
In solemn silence there do stand, 
May pride or envy never brand 
The mouldering dust of Somebody. 

No stone may be with fixed date — 
His name, his age, or ought relate. 
That passers-by might know the fate 
Of the departed Somebody. 

No kindred bosom there may sigh, 
Nor tear be seen to dim the eye ; 
But Heaven will give what they deny — 
A tear of dew to Somebody. 

Whose chief est aim was to secure 
A name in Heaven, there to endure. 
Where Mercy keeps an open door 
For weary ones like Somebody. 



o 
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UNES ON MY BELOVED DAUGHTER, 
JEMIMA MUNCE, 

Who died 25th July, 1872, aged 13 years and 11 months, 

Fakewell, beloved Minnie, cold is your marble brow, 
My tears will not distress you, I may shed them freely 

now; 
Your trials here are ended, your earthly race is run. 
The glorious dawn has now appeared — eternity's begun. 
No more you need a mother's hand your weary bed to 

smooth, 
No more you wish your father home your agonies to soothe. 
Your throbbing breast is now at rest, the final struggle's 

o'er, 
The lightning's flash, or thunder's crash, shall never pain 

you more. 
Your hope was placed on Jesus, 'twas that which calm'd 

your fears. 
His word and Spirit made you so wise beyond your years. 
Altho' I know you're happy in your holy home above. 
Still, I cannot but lament you, the object of my love ; 
For, oh! I miss you, Minnie, when I bend my knees in 

prayer ; 
The place you knelt beside me — I see the vacant chair ; 
I miss your evening welcome, and the smile of fond delight; 
I miss your kiss at bedtime, and your happy, kind good- 
night ; 
I must ever miss you, Minnie, while I tread life's beaten 

track. 
But if I had the power, I would not bring you back 
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From the land beyond the river, of which you loved to talk, 
Where the tree of life is blooming, where saints in glory 

walk, 
To a world of sin and sorrow, exposed to every ill ; — 
No ! I bless the Lord who took you — He lov'd you better still. 
His Spirit taught you early the love of Christ to know, 
And not to build your heart or hope on fleeting things 

below. 
'Twas Christ alone who led you, and deck'd you for the 

tomb; 
He pluek'd the flower I cherish'd, in Paradise to bloom. 
If my Minnie's gentle spirit was permitted to return, 
I know that she would whisper how foolish now to mourn; 
Oh ! seek for grace to guide you, my happy home to share. 
At the golden gate of glory, I'll be waiting for you there ! 



HONEST JOHN: 

A Tale op 1798. 

Near to the little town of B , 

An honest man did live ; 

Those who his early life did see 
The same account will give. 



Whatever he said was counted true — 

All might depend upon ; 
And from his upright actions, too, 

They styled him honest John. 

His house was called the wanderer's home- 
He all their griefs did share ; 

AVhen age and want to it did come 
They found a welcome there. 
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Although, he freely gave away, 
His store was nothing less ; 

" Pm but a steward," he would say, 
** Of what I here possess." 

For mercy always mov'd his heart 

To feel for every woe ; 
He tried to act a brother's part, 

And dry the tear of woe. 

Returning good for ill intent, 

He let no passion live ; 
He deem'd it man-like to resent, 

But God-like to forgive. 

Such God-like men with noble mind 

Are of ttimes led astray ; 
By trusting others, oft we find 

They fall an easy prey. 

For Candour, with her open arms, 
Too seldom does prevail ; 

Such was the fate of him who forms 
The subject of my tale. 

Unto his cheerful fireside — 



N 



Grief found its way at last ! 
No longer there did peace reside- 
Its glory then was past. 

Around it Tom and Joe* oft met 
To pass the Sabbath day, 

And all the news to give and get 
Concerning Castlereagh. 

* Two notorious informeriH. 
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Sedition then throughout the land 

Was kindling into flame, 
And there the cunning traitors plann'd 

For John to join the same. 

Their country's wrongs each did portray — 

Her want, her woe, and pain ; 
** With aid from France," they oft did say, 

'* We'll break the Saxon chain ! " 

'* And thus our names among the great, 

While sun and moon do shine. 
As guiding stars to emulate 

Along the path of time ! " 

While John did listen to the tale 

Each did in turn relate, 
His country's freedom seemed to hail — 

His heart grew more elate. 

By them he soon was led away, 

In Freedom's cause to share; 
Went to their lodge* without delay — 

Enroll'd a member there ! 

There did they meet to plan and plot, 

All titled lands divide ; 
Ambition base did claim the spot f 

Where worth and wealth reside. 



* The meeting-room of the United Irishmen, 
t The residence of Nicholas Price, Esq., of Saintfield, was allotted 
to a shoemaker. 
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John soon was placed in high command — 

All to him honour pay ; 
His fearless heart and powerful hand 

Would sweep their foes away. 

The glory they were wont to share 

He back again would bring , 
And hear their sons and daughters fair 

Of noble conquests sing ; 

And show at length to all the world 
How tyrants are brought down, 

When once the standard is unf urlVl^ 
A harp without a crown ! * 

While dreams of glory shed a ray 

Of triumph far and wide, 
Misguided men longed for the day, 

The contest to decide. 

In thought, their galling chain is broke, 
The scattered troops they see ; 

'Mid carnage, blood, and fire and smoke. 
Their fatherland is free ! 

And each some daring deed can tell 

Of what was yet undone ; 
How thousands fled, and hundreds fell, 

Before the day was won. 

At length appeared the happy night 
Which filled their hearts with joy, 

When fancied wrongs would be made right, 
And Saxon power destroyed ! 

* Tliis motto was on the Insurgents* banner. 



^ 
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Each lodge a deputation sent 

That night to meet Mimro * 
And many a weary mile they went 

That fatal day to know. 

At midnight hour to Malcolm's Glenf 

Each cautious took his way, 
To meet Munro, who sent for them 

To plan and fix the day. 

The moon'her silver beams did throw 

On that eventful glen — 
Could angels weep, their tears might flow 

For such misguided men. 

With heads uncovered they did stand, 

Each seem'd to hold his breath, 
As if an angel's mighty hand 

Had seal'd their lips in death. 

Mimro at length the silence broke, 

And to his men did say, — 
'* My friends, we mean to break our yoke, 

Now let us name the day. 

'Tor freedom let us boldly stand — 

Our wrongs we keenly feel ; 
No coward heart or feeble hand 

AVill conquer Saxon steel. 



* The General of the Insurgents, 
t The place where the Insurgents met and were drilled, about two 
miles from Saintfield. 



^ 
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'* No foreign power shall us enslave, 

Wliile we have strength to fight ; 
Be firm, united, bold, and brave — 

May Heaven defend the right ! 

*' Your pikes and guns in order get. 

For you shall need them soon ; 
For death or freedom let us set 

The glorious ninth of June.* 

** My trusty friends, till then, Farewell, 

Pursue your path with care ; 
The ninth of June each member tell — 

To Creavie camp repair." 

Then, one by one, they took their way 

Across the silent plain. 
No more until the fatal day 

Were they to meet again. 

Their mission f was to spread the news. 

And tell the fixed date ; 
My native village one did choose. 

Who met a felon's fate. 

* The ninth of June was the day set apart for the general meeting 
of the Insurgents, but General Munro's intention having become 
known to the Government, a price was set on his head, and thus he 
got the country roused in arms before that day, and assembled his 
troops at Saintfield and fought on the 9th of June, and was victorious 
there. 

t These parties were appointed to make known General Monro's 
instructions, as no letters could be sent in safety by post. These 
men were called wamers. Of this number was James Morrison, of 
Donaghadee, who was executed. 
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His course lie nightly did pursue, 

Without reward or ease. 
Killinchy had her wamer too — 

The noble-hearted Breeze.* 

His hand and wealth were at command 

His country's cause to aid, 
Until a Judas of the band 

The gallant Breeze betrayed ! 

The ninth of June at length appeared — 

The sun rose bright and fair. 
When Freedom's standard it was reared, 

And honest John was there. 

Around his neck a weeping wife 

Her loving arms did throw, 
To keep him from the scene of strife, 

And begg'd him not to go. 

His heart was steel'd against her word — 

Her tears could not prevail ; 
With eager hand he grasp'd his sword — 

'* My part shall never fail ! 

" While I have, strength this blade to wield 

My country's fate I'll share. 
And meet the dangers of the field, 

To die or conquer there ! 

* This man was appointed wamer of KiUinchj, a villagfe seven 
miles distant from Saintfield. He was a farmer much respected and 
deeply regretted. He was betrayed into the hands of the Govern- 
ment, and executed. 
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" For Erin's wrongs her sons do fight— 

blest, happy day ! 
Behold, Killinchy troops in sight — 

Farewell, I must away ! " 

Then from her loving arms took flight 
Across the mountain glen ; 

She gazed, until she lost his sight 
Among the warlike men. 

Their banners glittering in the sun 
Still onward proud did wave ; 

And many a tender mother's son 
Came there to find a grave. 

While far and fast a foaming steed 

Was seen upon the way, 
The gallant rider * urged its speed, 

Her tidings to convey. 

Her nodding plume and jewell'd star, f 
These, well the General knows ; 

For she was sent by him afar, 
To watch the coming foes. 

In front the General took his stand 
The panting steed to meet, 

To grasp the rider's milk white hand. 
And lift her from the seat. 



* Miss Thomson, a young lady. Aide-de-camp to the rebel 
geueral. 

tShe wore Miss Price's riding dress and star, for which she had 
to flee the country until peace and tranquillity were restored. 
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'* Your foes," she said, " are marching down, 

Your valour here to test, 
They're scarcely two miles from the town, 

And riding four abreast." 

Then did the General soon divide 

His men upon the way ; 
With pike and gun on either side, 

They waited for their prey. 

The coming foe did then appear. 

Their helmets bright did gleam ; 
Miss Thomson followed in the rear, 

To watch that living stream. 

Behind a hedge they took their stand 

The soldiers to assail, 
And of that gallant, fearless band 

Few lived to tell the tale. 

The dreadful scene of carnage there 

It grieves my heart to tell ; 
The frantic steeds did plunge and rear 

When down their riders fell. 

The shattered troop did then give way, 

Compell'd were they to yield, 
Then Saintfield town became a prey 

When rebels gain'd the field. 

The soldiers' hats were kick'd about, 

When dead their owners lay ; 
Such was the conduct there throughout 

The whole of Freedom's day. 



> 
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Some rebels, from their great success, 

To plunder did incline, 
Till ninety-six lay on the grass, 

Who conquer' d were by wine. 

Their pikes and guns away they threw. 

From Price's would not flinch ;* 
Munro then, with his faithful few, 

Eemov'd to Ballynahinch : 

« 

On Ednivadey pitch'd his tent. 

Which did command the town ; 
'Gainst it was Q-eneral Nugan sent. 

To cut the rebels down. 

And when the soldiers came in view 

The contest to decide, 
'* Prepare, prepare, you gallant few !" 

Munro exulting cried. 

^ ' The foe is near, for glory fight ! 

We scorn his strength or rage ; 
Maintain your ground, regain your right, 

Or leave your life in pledge." 

With that the scene of strife began. 

The thundering guns did roar, 
While horse and man lay side by side. 

Both weltering in their gore. 

* A portion of the rebels took possession of Squire Price's Castle, 
and having got into the wine cellar, its contents were carried to a 
green before the hall door and drunk. In this state of recklessness 
General Munro was compelled to leave ninety -six on the grass to 
enjoy a comfortable sleep. 
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Along the summit of the hill, 

And down the sloping glen, 
Ban honest John, with heart and will, 

To cheer his wavering men. 

From rank to rank he swiftly flew. 

Where'er a breach was made ; 
And when the intruder forced through, 

He met his deadly blade. 

With sword in hand, like belted knight, 

Each tried his arm to shun ; 
He still was foremost in the fight, 

And shouted, ** Now they run ! " 

At length the soldiers flank'd the hill, * 

Their losing cause to save ; 
Thus, in the midst of glory's thrill. 

Poor Freedom found a grave ! 

The rebel lines the soldiers crossed 

And forc'd them to give way ; 
Munro cried out, ** Our cause is lost ! " 

And flung his sword away. 

In all directions then they fled. 

The out-posts check' d their speed ; 
Infuriate soldiers after sped. 

Exulting o'er the deed. 

By spies and traitors in their band, 

From Saintfield fight who fled. 
They're hunted nightly through the land, 

A price set on their head. 

* The General, when he knew the soldiers had only two rounds 
of ammnnition, took advantage of the smoke, and under cover sent 
one half of his men to attack the rebels in the rear. They thinking 
that a new reinforcement had come against them, got into disorder, 
and fled in all directions. 
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And when you think upon their grief, 

Perhaps you fain would know 
How fares it with their gallant chief — 

Where is the brave Munro ? 

Go, ask yon mean and perjured wretch,* 

Who lives along the way, 
That got six guineas and his watch, 

Then basely did betray. 

Then to a little hazel wood 

Which stands beyond the town. 
To it poor John his way made good. 

And stretched him on the ground. 

But soon his hiding place was got. 

And made a scene of woe ! 
For soldiers did surround the spot, 

Directed there by base Joe. f 

The soldiers seized him where he lay, 

And dragg'd him to the jail ; 
Two thousand pounds upon the way 

Were tendered down for bail. 

But martial law with iron hand 

His sentence did decree, 
That he who led a rebel band 

Should face the gallows tree. 

* Munro having got away from the scene of action took shelter in 
a house, and gave the parties his gold watch and six guineas to 
conceal him. Having taken the bribe, and covered him with straw 
in a pig house, they went and brought the soldiers on him. He was 
tried and executed. 

t A notorious informer. 
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Witliin that court of death and life 

One faithful friend was there ; 
This was a kind and loving wife. 

Whose look bespoke despair. 

Within her arms she held a child, 

And tried to calm its fears. 
Who look'd into her face and smiled 

To see its mother's tears. 

But he whose name shall still be dear 

While Erin's fields are green, 
To save poor John did interfere. 

And crush the tyrant's spleen. 

To Dublin Castle he did go — 

Lord Camden was his friend ; 
Through him some mercy he might show, 

John's sentence to amend. 

His Lordship then was much engag'd 

With the affairs of state; 
At the revolt he was enrag'd. 

And long the Squire did wait. 

And when his Lordship had withdrawn, 

The Squire's request to know. 
With rage he almost frantic ran — 

No mercy would he show ! 

** The leader of a rebel band 

To save would be absurd ; 
His life the law does now demand — 

I shrink to pledge my word." 
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" Well, grant me this — ^I ask no more — 

Thus let his sentence be : 
To transportation from our shore 

For life beyond the sea." 

"Your last request I'll not assail — 

But now it seems too late ; 
Before you're fit to reach the jail, 

He will have met his fate."* 

John's sentence then he did reverse — 

His seal to it applied ; 
The Squire then bounded on his horse, 

A hundred miles to ride ! 

At lightning speed he darted forth, 

But e'er he reach'd the town, 
The foremost horseman in the north 

Had rode three horses down ! 

The toll-bar gates he swift did clear, 

Let them be great or small ; 
And when their keepers did appear, 

He was beyond their call. 

The bell had toll'd the numbered hour 

The law on John could wait; 
No pardon came, nor any power. 

To save him from that fate. 

* Lord Camden, being Lord Lieutenant of Lreland at this un- 
happy period, it was generally understood that he tried, as far as 
possible, to detain his friend, before commuting the sentence, so that 
he might arrive too late to save the condemned man. 
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With faltering step his way he took 

To mount the scaffold stair ; 
For the last time on earth to look, 

And breathe his latest prayer. 

What sorrowing hearts, what tear-dimm'd eyes, 

As he that scaffold trod, 
And, all unconscious of their sighs, 

Eesign'd himself to God. 

He clasped his hands in silent prayer 

Ere they the bolt withdrew ; 
A thousand voices rent the air : 

Here comes the Squire in view ! 

He wav'd his hat, and spurred the steed. 

The dust behind it flung ; 
*' God bless the rider for tiiis deed ! " 

Was heard from every tongue. 

" Make room, make room," the Sheriff cried, 

When near the jail he drew ; 
" He every danger has defled, 

And brings a pardon too ! " 

The panting steed its rider bore 

'Mid blessings from each tongue. 
Till from his breast the pardon tore, 

And on the scaffold flung ! 

Poor John must now an exile be ; 

No farther mercy moves ; 
Wear out his life beyond the sea. 

Far from the home he loves. 

H 
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Imaginatioii now must trace 
Him o'er the mountain wave, 

And see him land on that sad place, 
A branded, hopeless slave ! 

No Sabbath mom makes him rejoice 

Salvation's cup to share ; 
Beligion, with her soothing voice, 

Is still a stranger there. 

Beneath a burning sun to toil — 
Alas ! how sad and drear ; 

Without a solace or a smile 
His fainting heart to cheer. 

But let us now our steps retrace. 
The scenes of home to teU ; 

What great events have taken place 
Where John was wont to dwell. 

Now twenty years have pass'd away 
Since John from it had fled ; 

His faithful wife, did often say, 
** My exiled husband's dead. 

** A few short years and we shall meet 
On Canaan's peaceful shore, 

Where faithless friends and foul deceit 
Can wound our hearts no more." 

Still, in her fond confiding breast. 
She look'd with pride on one, 

For there the image of the lost 
Was graven on her son. 
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TCis father's voice, his smile and walk, 
These made him still more dear ; 

Eor hours with him she'd sit and talk — 
She lov'd his voice to hear. 

And often at the close of day 

With him she would repair, 
Where once his father hidden lay. 

To weep and linger there. 

The setting sun shone bright and fair 

Upon her father's hall ; 
And happy scenes of childhood there 

Pond memory did recall. 

One evening, as she did survey 

The spot she lov'd the best, 
A poor old man came up that way. 

And sat him down to rest. 

His time-worn cloak he drew around 
To shield him from the cold ; 

His staff and crutch flung on the ground- 
Seem'd weary, lame, and old. 

His beard hung down upon his breast — 

His hair was white as snow ; 
And by his look he long'd to rest 

Beyond this world of woe. 

Her tender heart did sorely grieve 

The poor old man to see ; 
Her hand was open to relieve, 

Whate'er the want might be. 
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** Hast thou no home," she kindly said, 
" Your aged limbs to rest ? 

Is all the earthly hope debayed 
That once did fire thy breast ? " 

** Your words, kind lady, bring to view 
A home once bright and fair ; 

And memory pictures forth a few 
Who dearly loved me there. 

" My home, alas ! that hallo w'd spot. 

If I do live to see. 
Thy kindness shall not be forgot — 

There oft I'll pray for thee : 

" That joy and peace throughout thy life 
Your path may still pursue ; 

Make you a blest and happy wife, 
And bless thy husband too." 

** My husband ! 0, alas ! " she cried, 
** Once own'd this fertile plain. 

But far from home and me he died— 
We ne'er shall meet again : 

" Until I reach that happy shore 
That's free from all deceit ; 

There faithless ones can wound no more. 
And weary exiles meet ! 

*' And here is all now left to me," 

Then pointing to her son ; 
" Eesign'd to G-od, we bend the knee. 

And pray His wiU be done ! " 
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The stranger bounded from his seat, 

From cloak and beard was free ; 
** My wife, my son, again I meet — 

Thank God their face to see ! " 

She, fainting, fell upon his breast — 

For joy her tears did flow ; 
Her wounded heart there found a rest — 

A balm for all its woe. 

And soon the joyful tidings spread 

Throughout the town of B , 

And some in haste rose from their bed 

The long-lost friend to see. 

With mirth and song the house did ring ; 

Both rich and poor were there ; 
The old domestics all did cling 

Around their master's chair. 

And thus his few declining years 

With peace and love were blest. 
TTill death did hush his cares and fears, 

And call'd him to his rest. 

A few short years together brought 

What seas did once divide ; 
She found the spot she long had sought. 

And sleeps now by his side. 

A marble stone does mark the spot ; 

I went the same to see : 
An idle tale now deem it not 

That I have told to thee. 
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LINES TO W. S. B. 

The summer flowers are f aded. 
And the summer leaves have fell, 

For the bitter blast of winter 
Has swept the flowery dell. 

Again they'll bud and blossom 
When the smile of spring they see. 

But the faded flower of friendship 
Will never bloom for me. 

The dew of heaven may wet them, 

But life it wont restore ; 
For their roots are torn and withered — 

Their day of glory's o'er. 

I grieve to see them blighted 

And trampl'd on the spot 
Where they have grown from childhood 

Without a stain or blot. 

Will the one who marr'd their beauty 

The daring deed not rue, 
When conscience wakes and whispers, 

! how unkind of you ? 

If the world but knew your doings 

What would its verdict be ? 
It would blast your reputation — 

But it wont be told by me. 



\ 
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Your name I'll never mention, 
Nor your reputation blast ; 

I shall Iiide it in my bosom 
When I ponder on the past. 

Then, oh ! farewell for ever ; 

Why should I thus repine. 
Or mourn the loss of friendship 

From a heart so cold as thine ? 

If wealth can act no better part 
Than bar up friendship's door, 

Grant me, oh heaven ! a loving heart, 
And keep me always poor. 



THE PEIDE OF KILDAEE. 

Young Eonald fair Ellen had courted and lov'd. 
But her father the dark Highland chief disapprov'd. 
For a wealthy old baron had offer'd to share 
His fortune and fame with the pride of Kildare. 

The table was spread, and the guests did appear. 
In her father's bright hall to partake of the cheer ; 
For the nobles far north had agreed to be there 
At the marriage of Ellen, the pride of Kildare. 

Ere the priest had arrived at the lamp-lighted gate, 
A wandering piper beside it did wait ; 
While the music he played was cheerless and dull. 
In a low measured strain like the Harper of Mull. 
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He snng, but no words did he seem to repeat, 
Yet the voice and the air was exceedingly sweet ; 
The low measured strain caught the ear of the bride, 
And she hasten'd away her confusion to hide. 

Then one of the housemaids, who near her did stand, 
Unnoticed by all put a note in her hand, 
And gave her a look, which explained to the bride 
That the light of her soul was waiting outside. 

The letter was small, and the words they were few — 
It was, " Come, dearest, come, I am waiting for you; 
All things are now ready, slip down the back stair. 
There are swift steeds to bear off the pride of Kildare." 

The music was hush'd, and the voice died away. 
When a light fairy form in a mantle of grey, 
Unseen and alone, glided down the back stair. 
Where Bonald was waiting to welcome her there. 

Then quick his disguise was flung on the ground, 
And swift on the saddle fair Ellen did bound ; 
While the horses imcheck'd their speed did not spare, 
Till far from the scene was the pride of Kildare. 

When the bride had been miss'd the trumpet was blown, 
The servants rush'd out, and her flight was made known ; 
Her kinsmen in haste did their horses prepare 
To capture fair Ellen, the pride of Kildare. 

**To the north," cried her father; ** haste, follow their track, 
Ere the morning beams shine bring the fugitive back ; " 
While the crazy old baron vehemently swore 
** He would capture them both ere they got to the shore." 
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Ah ! little lie knew how their flight had been plann'd ; . 
lEVesh horses awaiting their coming did stand 
Well saddled and ready, the fleetest were there 
To hasten the flight of the pride of Kildare. 

They dear'd every toll-gate which hung in their way ; 
They sought for no change, nor tarried to pay ; 
like lightning they sped to their far Highland home, 
"While the steeds and their riders were spatter'd with foam. 

In the dawn of the mom they approached the Dee,* 
Stem f oemen behind, and in front a rough sea ; 
But the chief had a vessel in readiness there. 
Its billows to breast with the pride of Kildare. 

Their pursuers arriv'd all ghastly and pale. 
When they saw, like a speck on the ocean, their sail ; 
While villagers mock'd tiiem, and laugh'd at their grief. 
And wished a fair wind to Glengarry's young chief. 

From the old Danish moatf they watched her flight, 
While the foam from her prow she scattered in might ; 
Her course it was straight, and onwards she flew, 
Till the hills of Portpatrick appeared in their view. 

The clan of Glengarry had mustered in pride 
To honour their chief, and welcome his bride ; 
From the peer to the peasant all classes were there, 
To welcome him home with the pride of Kildard. 

* Donaghadee. 
t At the northern end of the town is a Danish rath or mount of 
considerable height, from the summit of which a beautiful prospect 
of the town and surrounding coimtry, with a distant view of the 
Scottish coast and the Copland isles, is commanded. 
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A thousand bright lamps round the castle were seen, 
While the villagers joined in a dance on the green ; 
In health and in love may heaven long spare 
Young Eonald their chief with the pride of Kildare. 



LINES 

On the departure of Free St, Markka Congregation from 

Cheapside Street. 

Awake, arise, my slumbering muse, 
To such a theme do not refuse 

This drooping heart to cheer. 
Awake, and hear this passing knell, 
And bid St. Mark's a long farewell; 

No more assemble here. 

The question which for years hath stood. 
And in itself is rough and rude : 

What justice ne'er can know. 
It is decided, now at last. 
And, like an unprepar'd-for blast. 

It bids us rise and go. 

While justice bids us not depart. 
Nor leave the home dear to our heart, 

Where happy days we saw; 
But malice comes with look so sour. 
And bids us hasten to the door : 

Though justice not — it's law. 
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She bids us leave the time-worn seat 
Where we did long and happy meet, 

To hear the joyful sound ; 
And wander out like fowls of air, 
To shelter now, we know not where — 

No resting-place is found. 

'Tis not its worth that makes us grieve, 
Or shed one tear the spot to leave ; 

'Tis friends we here have met. 
Who underneath this roof did raise. 
With us, to God, a song of praise — 

Though gone, we can't forget. 

Who would this day our sorrows share. 
Had they with us been longer here. 

This sudden change to see ; 
How would their hearts this day have felt, 
When here before their God they knelt 

For the last time in thee ! 

On us those gates must ever close ; 
Here we no longer can repose. 

Or taste the heavenly food. 
But let us look to God above — 
Whose very name and nature's love — 

He'll make it work for good. 

His hand sustains the feathered tribe, 
And does their every want provide, 

If we to Him attend ; 
Upon His promise still to trust. 
To us He'll raise, yea, from the dust, 

A warm unflinching friend. 
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We'll cheerful go now with our guide,* 
Who, o'er the ocean deep and wide, 

To us he did return ; 
When we like sheep were led astray. 
And wander'd from the narrow way. 

For us he sore did mourn. 

And from Columbia's peaceful shore, 
Where long his absence they'll deplore, 

He came with great delight, 
The dark'ning mists to chase away, 
That to our temple found their way. 

And usher in the Light. 



I'D EATHEE HAVE A WIDOW'S PEATEB. 

I'd rather have a widow's prayer, 
Whose burden I had helped to share. 
Than own a mansion bright and fair 

Where God's forgotten ; 
To me that woidd be greater joy — 
The coin of heaven without alloy, 
Which time or rust shall not destroy 

When this frail form is rotten. 

Give me a heart to feel and plan, 
To try and aid my fellow-man 
By reaching forth a helping han' 
To some poor suffering brother ; 

* Rev. Drs M'Gilvray, now of Aberdeen. 
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That deed would give me much delight, 
And make me sounder sleep at night. 
To know it was my little mite 
Half of his grief did smother. 

A holy joy woidd fill my soul, 

O'er which this world has no control, 

A load of sorrow for to roll 

From hearts and homes now riven ; 
Although the world may never know. 
It unrewarded shall not go ; 
It through eternity shall glow 

With diadems in heaven. 

For He who sits upon the throne, 
Whose love and mercy has been shown, 
WiU mark a deed so like His own, 

And will declare it ; 
And in that Mansion bright and fair, 
He left this world for to prepare. 
Unknown to sorrow, sin, and care. 

My trusting soul shall share it. 

I cannot see His presence here. 

To wash His feet with sorrow's tear, 

But may I love His children dear 

With friendship warm and true. 
To this through life may I attend, 
For His dear name them to befriend, 
And hear Him tell me at the end, 

'Twas all that I coidd do. 
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WRITTEN FOR SOCIAL MEETING OF THE 
EMPLOYEES OF THE ROYAL POLYTECHNIC, 

In the Queen^s BoomSy on occasion of Miss Anderson^s 

Marriage, 2%th October, 1873. 

Mb. Chaibman and Ladies, I hope you'll excuse 

The thoughts put in rhyme by an untutor'd muse, 

And kindly forbear her failings tae scan. 

And she'll tell ye her story the best way she oan. 

When I got the note frae your Chairman that day, 

He jokingly said, *^ You'll hae something to say 

On Miss Anderson's marriage — ^ye must not refuse ; 

Ye can think your ain thoughts an' say what ye choose.'' 

For the kindness thus shewn I was thankful to see. 

But to study a speech was a queer thocht tae me. 

I might speak about marriage without ony fears — 

I had sailed 'neath its banner for thirty-five years ; 

Its depths and its shallows, its sunshine and strife, 

I had noted them doon in the log-book o' life. 

When I seriously thought on the matter, indeed 

A thousand ideas rush'd into my head, 

But they came in such tumult, such bustle and strife, 

I resolv'd tae gang hame and consult wi' the wife, 

My thread o' discourse to try and begin. 

For I thought that twa heads would be better than ane. 

When I show'd her the cards, she star'd in my face, 

** Why, Jamie," she said, " you're no fit for the plaoe, 

A speech to propose. I would have you beware; 

The'll be ministers, merchants, and big folks a' there. 

And the king o' Scotch stories, whom all will enjoy; 

Man, your speech would look nothing beside Mr. Roy." 
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I listen'd her statement, and felt it was true. 
And I seem'd in a fix as to what I should do. 
I knew Dr. Paterson present would be 
With, his partner in life — these I long'd for to see ; 
What fond recollections did memory entwine. 
To meet them again, like the days o' langsyne. 
But I thought o' the men an' the range o' their mind, 
"Where talent an' genius were closely combined ; 
The Polytechnic itself would such matter advance 
Aj3 would leave me at least not the ghost of a chance. 
They are a' sae weel train'd in performing their part, 
"WV a kind winnin' smile an' a warm, loving heart ; 
Their ideas can clothe in the best fitting dress, 
"Which brings out the secret o' a' its success ; 
for its Boyal by name, an' its Boyal in trade, 
.And plac'd its competitors far back in the shade. 
ITt had this advantage since ere it begun — 
TTo be drill'd by a captain who laurels had won; 
"Who made it his study all matters to test, 
IBy which he can purchase the cheapest and best ; 
TFhe value he knows when attending a sale, 
IFrom a ship on the stocks to a washer-wife's pail. 
IQe has travell'd by rail a' the Continent through, 
And selected his stock frae the Gentile and Jew ; 
TFhe queer things he brings frae the far awa' port, 
Hak's baith rich and poor tae his warehouse resort. 
He sticks not at trifles, depends on his skill. 
An' by this mode of action brings grist to his mill ; 
What others would dread he will fearless engage, 
From an Emperor's coach to a bird in a cage. 
Thus he mardh'd to the front through the mercantile gale, 
While the sweep o' his yacht took the wind frae their sail; 
Some tried hard to follow, his gloxy to mar. 
But were lost in the chase like the young Lochinvar ; 
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They saw it was vain his maxim to try ; 
There's plenty conld sell if they knew how to buy, 
But this he weU knows by the look or the touch. 
From a field-marshal's sword to a beggar-man's crutch. 
Now, long may he flourish and show his success, 
Our ciiy to grace, and its ladies to dress. 
Here are three worthy gentlemen who will declare 
How well they are suited wi' what they got there ; 
Each pick'd out their pattern its merits to test. 
An' nae doubt but each ane thinks his is the best. 
Their choice was nae job lot of which they had doubt — 
It was dyed in the wool, and will never wash out ; 
And in case ye may think I'm no saying the truth. 
Ye can ask Dr. Paterson, Pickering, or Tooth,* 
And I'm sure they'll admit of a' I hae said, 
To be weel satisfied wi' the choice they hae made. 
But the fact noo appears, which nane can dispute, 
0' this choice lot o' patterns he's fairly run out ; 
He may search far an' near, but in vain wiU he try, 
Frae the Jew or the Gentile such like to supply. 
The circle's noo broken which once was complete; 
At the same family altar nae langer they'll meet ; 
He'll miss them at morn, and he'll miss them at eve, 
When life's cares an' its trials his spirit does grieve; 
Their solace he'll miss when he's musing alane, 
And miss the soft smile which aye welcom'd him hame. 
Frae the past to the present, what contrast he'll draw, 
** Like the flowers o' the forest, they're a' wed awa' ; " 
Though gone from his gaze, never gone from his heart. 
For keen will he feel when he sees them depart. 
Mid his business pursuits in each purpose an' plan. 
His thoughts will aye waft to that far awa' Ian', 

* Three sons-iu-law of Mr. Anderson. 
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And in secret a sigh from his fond bosom draw 

For the loVd an' the cherish'd that's now gaun awa'. 

May the lov'd ones be happy in the course they pursue. 

When the hills o' auld Scotland are hid frae their view — 

The home of their childhood, the land of the brave, 

The soil that's untrod by the feet of a slave. 

Its deeds the most daring they'll glory to tell, 

And boast of the land where the martyrs fell. 

Her home far away may be verdant and fair. 

But the blue bells o' Scotland are no blooming there; 

Nae wee modest primrose peeps out 'neath the thorn, 

like those in the land where the Wallace was bom. 

When far from those scenes and friends who are dear. 

May the God of her father be present to cheer, 

His spirit to counsel, direct, and enjoy, 

Which the world cannot g^ve, nor its maKce destroy ; 

We ask nothing more, and we wish nothing less. 

Than the blessing of God, with long life and success. 



LINES 
On the Opening of Free 8t, Mark'' 8 New Churchy Cranston Hill, 

O! WELCOME sweet mom of the long-look'd for day. 
How oft and how earnest did we for thee pray. 
When we unto Zion again woidd return, 
No longer as outcasts to wander and mourn. 

No longer we meet in a school-room or store* — 
The trials we met with we'll feel them no more ; 
Our temple is finish'd, unto it repair, 
And the God of our fathers will meet with us there. 

* A store in James Watt Street, which waa occupied by the Con» 
gregation during the time the present Church was building. 
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O! come now, poor wanderers, with joy to your home, 
No longer as outcasts, dejected you roam; 
No longer have tyrants the power or sway 
From this holy temple to drive you away. 

0! come now ye humble, ye meek, and ye poor, 
The storms of a rude world you're doom'd to endure; 
Tho' your lot may seem hard, neither murmur nor frown, 
You must bear the cross ere you come to the crown. 

0! lift up your hearts in praise and in prayer. 

The goodness of God aloud to declare ; 

When hopeless and heartless you went from Cheapside, 

Then God in His mercy did richly provide. 

Ye travellers to Zion, your course onward keep— 
The Good Shepherd neither will slumber nor sleep ; 
And before His white throne, when all nations appear. 
May many acknowledge their birth-place was here. 

The scoffer may jeer and the infidel laugh, 

But the day draweth nigh when they'll be as the chaff; 

The tyrant and traitor may try her to shock. 

But their rage shall be spent like a wave on a rock. 

From the love of the truth should she ever be swayed, 
When the hearts that now love her lie cold and decayed. 
Or proud unbelievers her altar defile. 
Then perish this holy and beautiful pile. 
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A LOVEE'S MISTAKE. 

My Ellen, dear, what makes you weep ? 

What fears do you discover ? 
Oh ! why from me your sorrow keep, 

And grieve' your faithful lover ? 

It's wrong to hide your grief from me — 
Come, Ellen, now declare it ; 

This faithful heart which beats for thee 
In sympathy wiU share it. 

It wrings my heart to see your tears — 

My love, I cannot bear it ; 
The life's blood from my heart it bears — 

Oh, Ellen ! let me hear it. 

I swear by every holy tie 

Of love an' life united. 
The grief which makes my Ellen sigh 

I'll lose my life to right it. 

I'll brave the blast or face the foe. 
Nor flinch from death or danger ; 

At deeds of daring, well you know. 
Your Arthur is no stranger. 

Am I unworthy of your love ? 

Too mean to share your sorrow ? 
If so, this moment I'll remove, 

And emigrate to-morrow ; 
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And find a home across the deep, 
Though wild its waves are swelling, 

And there in solitude I'll weep 
For you, my faithless Ellen. 

Some other one has won your heart ; 

This link, why should I sever ? 
If so, now, Ellen, here we part, 

This night farewell for ever. 

It's oi^ly vain for me to try 
Your anguish to discover ; 

Tour tearful eyes I leave to dry 
By your adopted lover. 

" Oh, stay! oh, stay! now Arthur, dear^ 
And think no more upon it ; 

It's mother wants me now to wear 
My last year's summer bonnet." 



^ 



I HAVE SOMETHING YET TO DO. 

The lamp of life does flutter, 

Its light is burning low, 
I must not think of resting — 

I have farther yet to go. 
My task is not completed ; 

I must up and hurry through 
Ere the shades of gloamin' gather, 

I have something yet to do. 
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Wliile liere I must not trifle; 

I must work with heart and will, 
Till my task has been completed, 

For my Father's watching still ; 
This world must not engross one, 

Nor I its vanities pursue, 
For the shades of night are gathering. 

And I've something yet to do. 

There's weary feet and aching hearts 

And tearful eyes to dry, 
The little aid I can impart 

I must not them deny ; 
A kindly word or friendly look 

Their failing strength renew, 
I must not think of resting — 

I have something yet to do. 

By foes I am surrounded, 

No matter where I stray. 
Who note each word and action, 

And study to betray ; 
This evil heart of unbelief. 

Which nothing can subdue. 
Unless the voice that whispers 

I have something yet to do. 

I have many foes to conquer. 

And many things to test. 
Before those evil passions 

Are driven from my breast ; 
Tho' faint, yet still pursuing. 

The conflict to renew. 
Till grace is crown'd with glory 

I'll have something still to do. 
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I 



LINES 

On Dr, M^Gihray't First Sermon in the New Churchy Cranston Hill, 
Zlat Marehy 1850. Text—''Y$ are QocTs Building,'' 1 Cor. iii. 9. 

** Ye are God's building," now, indeed, — 

How beautiful you be ! 
Though He has many buildings, 

There's none can equal thee ; 
And the glory of the building, 

That makes it look so fair — 
Within, there is a temple. 

And God is honoured there. 

"Ye are God's building," now, indeed, — 

How compactly you stand ! 
The pride of all creation — 

The glory of his Hand. 
Your fruits can raise a nation, 

Though sunk in depths of woe — 
Can make the dreary wilderness, 

A fruitful field to glow ! 

** Ye are God's building," now, indeed, — 

There's nothing can you shock ; 
For your foundation is secure — 

It stands upon a rock. 
Your lease is not a term of years ; 

So much beloved are ye. 
That Christ has signed your title-deeds 

To all eternity ! 
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"Ye are God's building," now, indeed, — 

How beautiful you shine ! 
For you He laboured nigbt and day — 

Tour Architect Divine ! 
He collected the materials. 

Though His labourers were few, 
Until your stately mansion 

To heaven upward grew. 

"Ye are God's building," now, indeed, — 

You're glorious and you're grand. 
And from your turrets can be seen 

Immanuel's happy land. 
Through faith, the glorious telescope, 

Your gardens may be seen, 
In which the Tree of life doth g^'ow — 

Its leaves are always green. 

"Ye are God's building,*' now, indeed, — 

He every stone did raise ; 
"When its foundation sure was laid. 

How did the angels gaze ! 
And from their high exalted seats. 

They bended from above. 
To see if they could fathom 

The depths of endless love ! 

"Ye are God's building," now, indeed, — 

There's nought can you remove ; 
Nor height, nor depth, nor earth, nor hell, 

Can part you from His love. 
Now of this holy building 

Be watchful, and take care ; 
Do not defile the temple 

Which He has planted there. 
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'* Ye are God's building," now, indeed, — 

He every stone did lay. 
And took them from the horrid pit, 

And from the miry clay ; 
And by His Word and Spirit 

Appointed each its place ; 
And to unite them aU in one, 

He poured on them His grace. 

" Ye are God's building," now, indeed, — 

What more could you desire ? 
Upon the accursed tree He hung. 

And top'd your lofty spire. 
The sun could not behold the sight ; 

God's wrath did cloud the sky ; 
The graves did burst, and rocks did rend, 

When " Finished ! " was the cry. 

** Ye are God's building," now, indeed, — 

There's nothing can you spoil ; 
Your Architect is gone to reap 

The harvest of His toil. 
In faith now see the heavenly host. 

With love their hearts do bum ; 
With golden harps they're pressing on 

To welcome His return ! 

The heavenly gates are open thrown. 

No more again to close, 
Until the day when He shall come 

To vanquish all His foes. 
They cast their crowns before His throne. 

And loud they sing His praise- 
Eternal glory to the Lamb, 

Who did the building raise ! 
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THE SCATTERED FAMILY. 

Theib hearth was once the scene of mirth, 

Nine happy faces did surround it ; 
For one to view domestic bliss, 

Within that home you would have found it. 
As time and tide do hurry on, 

Likewise the youth to man progresses. 
And breaks the circle time has made 

In spite of all the fond caresses. 

We're but the beings of a day — 

A target here for joy or sorrow ; 
Life's mom may crown us with its joy. 

But eve is sure to bring us sorrow ; 
And so it was within that home 

Where love and mirth so much abounded; 
The scene was chang'd, I'm griev'd to say, 

From what in other days I found it. 

The good wife met me at the door, 

Not with her usual smile of gladness ; 
Altho' not clad in widow'd weeds. 

She had a look of settled sadness. 
The old man rose from o£P his seat. 

My presence overcame his feeling; 
The instant that he grasp'd my hand. 

Fast down his cheeks the tear was stealing. 
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We talk'd of scenes then long g^ne by, 

In whicli we both, took much delight — 
At mention of those happy days 

His furrow'd face with smiles grew bright ; 
He told me all the past events 

Since the last time with them I tarried, 
And how the little band broke up 

As sons and daughters had got married. 

He thanked God they were in health, 

Altho' his strength was much abated ; 
He felt the sorest crush was that 

His lov'd ones wide were separated. 
His partner tried to cheer him up. 

And said old age had still some pleasure. 
While from the room to us she brought 

What she still call'd her household treasure. 

And then the little group appeared, 

Each in a case from spot untainted, 
The living likeness of them all 

With whom I long had been acquainted ; 
Of each was something to relate, 

Some childish trick was recollected ; 
While memory shadow' d forth the past. 

The hearts of each were much affected. 

The portraits seem'd their chief delight — 

A solace now in grief they found them ; 
They pointed back to other days 

When all the lov'd ones sported roimd them. 
'* These are not all," the old man said. 

Then from the room he brought another ; 
" Here is a pair I ne'er beheld — 

My little grand-child and its mother." 
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With trembling liand he held it up, 

And told me how he nurs'd its father, 
While everything he then rehears'd 

Which fond remembrance seem'd to gather. 
He show'd me letters from his sons, 

And with great care he did unfold them ; 
The willing hands which sent them here, 

Oh ! never more will I behold them ! 

We parted, and for many years 

I had been absent from his dwelling ; 
Next time I saw its altered look, 

With silent grief my heart was swelling. 
The window-box was broken down, 

Its former beauty there was faded, 
It seem'd fast hastening to decay, 

like to the friendly hand which made it. 

A woeful change had taken place, 

But till that hour I had not heard it ; 
A house to let in letters large 

Above the door I saw placarded. 
What past events rush'd through my mind 

When round that vacant house I walked, 
And often wondered had he seen 

The little child of whom he talked. 

A friendly neighbour told me all, 

His inmost soul it seem'd to harrow, 
How death had crush'd his earthly joy. 

And left his heart a prey to sorrow ; 
The loving partner of his life 

With sudden wrench grim death did sever, 
He kiss'd her clay-cold lips and said, 

** We'll meet again beyond the river." 
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Thus stroke by stroke upon him fell, 

When tidings reach'd him of another 
Who, in a far and friendless land, 

Had pass'd away to join his mother. 
The vacant chairs he often set 

Around the hearth, close to each other. 
On each a portrait then he laid. 

The eldest son beside his mother. 

Then forth he brought the sacred page, 

From it a portion he selected 
Which, to the minds of absent ones. 

In bygone days he had directed. 
He lov'd to read the burning words 

St. John had penn'd in Revelation, 
And talk about that glorious home 

Unknown to sorrow or temptation. 

He talk'd of heaven, and called it home — 

This seem'd to be his greatest pleasure ; 
The reason why, he often said. 

In it was laid up all his treasure. 
Thus did he spend his lonely hours 

In fancy with the ones who loved him. 
Till death's cold hand had seal'd his eyes. 

And from his lonely home remov'd him. 

His faith and hope, his earthly all, 

To God in Christ he had confided ; 
They liv'd in love, in peace they died. 

By death they were not long divided. 
A little stone which bears their names 

To mark the spot, has been erected. 
In memory of the happy pair 

Whom friends and neighbours much respected. 



m 
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THE MUSE ASLEEP. 

A Reply to J. "W. Macgill's letter y inquiring if the 

Muse was Bead. 

She Bleeps in the sliade, 'twould be wrong to awake lier ; 

With tearful emotions she sank to repose, 
For the day-star of hope did in April forsake her, 

And left her a prey to life's trials and woes. 

She sleeps in Cheapside, never more to awaken, 
To speak of her sorrows at Liberty's shrine ; 

Her joy and her grief now alike are forsaken, 
Neither music nor mirth can awaken the Nine. 

From the days which are fled bright dreams did she borrow^ 
Looking back to the past with pleasure and pride. 

But the thought of the cares which awaited the morrow 
Made her harp lie unstrung 'mid the scenes of Cheapside. 

why should I wake het to sad recollection, 

Or probe the deep wound that afresh it might bleed ? 

O'er her slumbers I'll watch with the fondest affection. 
And mourn that her efforts could never succeed. 

Ere the pressure of business her harp-strings had broken,. 

One thing she requested, her bosom to ease. 
From her dying embers, to send as a token. 

One tribute of love to Macgill and Greenlees. 

But, alas ! it was vain, every effort was blighted, 
The path that gave pleasure she now must forsake ; 

Like an outcast forlorn, or a trav'ler benighted. 
She sank to repose, never more to awake. 
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. DELIVEEED AT A SOIREE OF FEEE 
ST. MAEK'S CHUECH, 

On occasion of the Marriage of the Pastor y Eev. C. G. M'CriEi 

2Uh November, 1873. 

Mb. Chairmai^ and Ladies, I fear it is true 

You're looking for more than I'm able to do 

In the line of a speech, I hope you'll excuse, 

If the like I must do, let me call on the muse ; 

She has always been willing her aid to extend, 

And I hope she'll say nothing this night to ofPend. 

To music the sweetest these words have been set — 

There are moments in life we can never forget; 

When the past and the present St. Mark's does review, 

I'm sure she'll admit of the words being true ; 

Engrav'd on her memory they still must remain. 

With their sunshine and shadow, their pleasure and pain. 

What my speech is to be you hardly can tell. 

But I'll try to carve out a path for mysel'. 

And I think, as we travel on life's rugged track, 

From stand-points like this we should turn and look back, 

And calmly survey the path we have trod, 

And how we've been led by the hand of our God. 

When the English came down in their glory and might 

To get our late Pastor* their battles to fight. 

We manfully struggled our right to retain. 

But our efforts were fruitless, the task was in vain ; 

We relinquish'd our hold, though reluctant the will. 

While our prayers and good wishes they follow him still ; 

* H. Sinclair Paterson, M.D. 
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What ties then were severed, what bosoms did swell, 

The night that we parted and bade him farewell. 

St. Mark's then was Jief t with her back to the wall, 

When her outlay was large and income was small, 

But with faith still unshaken she look'd to her Guide, 

And relied on His promise — the Lord will provide. 

Then many braw wooers came courting her smile 

Frae England and Scotland and Erin's Green Isle, 

But she tum'd a deaf ear to the love they profess' d, 

And look'd to Blairgowrie for him she loo'd best. 

His bashfulness griev'd her, she oft did confess, 

He came not to see her in all her distress; 

While she look'd through her tears with love-lighted gleams 

Which fiU'd up her daily thoughts, rose in her dreams, 

When she heard in St. Stephen's* he soon was to be. 

She said to her friends, it's a good chance for me ; 

Her honest intentions she had not conceal' d. 

And by some means or other her plans were reveal'd ; 

His tryst then he broke, and wrote them to say 

In St. Stephen's they need not expect him that day. 

But St. Mark's was determin'd she would persevere, 

So a Committee met her proposals to hear; 

Many things were discuss'd, at length 'twas arranged. 

When they saw that her feelings were not to be chang'd, 

That four be appointed from that Committee 

To go to Blairgowrie her lov'd one to see ; 

They gave them instructions what they were to do. 

And the routine of business they were to go thi'ough; 

His age and his height, and how he did look. 

They would carefully note in the front of their book ; 

Likewise his discourse, and the psalms they might sing, 

To that Committee they correctly would bring, 

♦ Free Churcli in the vicinity. 
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With their candid opinion, be that what it may, 

And with these instructions they sent them away. 

My time wont admit to tell how they.far'd, 

What note-books they got, or what pencils prepared; 

What questions they put to the folk in the town, 

Or what pages it took in writing them down, 

Or how some shook their heads and bade others see 

The men who came speerin 'bout Mr. M*Crie. 

Suffice just to say they returned by the train. 

And the same Committee were assembled again, 

And oh ! what a moment of painful suspense. 

Till the Chairman had said, let our business commence; 

What a hush in that room, what holding of breath, 

As if hearts had been smote by the angel of death. 

While the delegates read to that Committee 

Their notes and opinions of Mr. M*Crie. 

One thing let me mention that's worthy of note, 

Unknown to each other opinions were wrote. 

For a treaty was made, and agreed to by all, 

That opinions be kept until read in the hall, 

And when this was done, the four did agree 

That St. Mark's would do well had she Mr. M'Crie. 

What fears and forebodings arose in their breast 

When the evening was fixed their doings to test ; 

From the wound she had got there was only this chance. 

Her strength to regain and her glory advance ; 

She was cheerless and sad, with her feet in the net. 

She was crush'd in her schemes, and cumber'd with debt; 

Did she fail in her efPort this step to obtain, 

like a down-hunted fawn she would sink on the plain ; 

But the Spirit of Love, by His counsel and might, 

Directed her footsteps and led her aright, — 

Through many deep waters her safely did bring, 

And has made her to-night like a virgin to sing. 
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We can say with the Psalmist our cup now runs o'er, 

We have all we could wish — ^let us bless and adore. 

To-night let our bosoms with gratitude swell 

To Ood who hath made us in harmony dwell ; 

St. Mark's He hath led through her trials and cares, 

And to-night we can say He hath answer'd our prayers. 

Once more she appears in her glory and pride. 

And stretches her arms down the Vale of the Clyde ; 

With a holy ambition to woo and to win, 

The thick ranks of Satan by grace she will thin; 

Bough diamonds to polish for her Master Divine, 

To be. set in His crown, there in glory to shine. 

Her dark days are vanished, her tears have been dried, 

Her pulpit, long vacant, is now well supplied ; 

While strangers press in on her bounty to feast. 

Her pews are now filled, and collections increased. 

The fond hope is raised by the Deacons at last. 

To look on her debt as a thing of the past. 

And well may we say, when together we've met — 

" There are moments in life we can never forget." 

Thus, friends, I have tried, by the thread of my rhyme, 

To lead you along through the valley of time. 

The past to survey, and to join now with me. 

In a warm loving welcome to Mrs. M'Crie. 

We welcome, you sister, to our home and our heart — 

In your joy and your sorrow may we have a part ; 

As the wife of our Pastor you still shall be dear, 

Having left your lov'd home to sojourn with us here. 

We welcome you, lov'd one, for the station you hold; 

God grant you may draw many lambs to the fold ; 

Here friendship the purest around you does blend. 

While each face you behold is the face of a friend. 

As a token for good we our feelings express, 

And in name of St. Mark's we wish you success ; 

K 
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On your path may the sun of prosperiiy sliine, 

To gild every gloom with a glory divine; 

May the God of Elijah encamp where you dwell, 

Your faith to increase, and your fears to dispel ! 

Make your feet to be swift His commands for to run, 

Till glory shall finish what grace has begun. 

And we pray you may come in the joy of your youth 

With the love of a Mary, and firmness of Buth ; 

May you come as a light the dark ones to guide; 

At St. Mark's Mothers' Meeting long may you preside. 

Like her * who is gone, their sorrows to soothe, 

The young wives to teach how their path may be smooth, 

And be known by this title wherever you be. 

That pride has no patron in Mrs. M'Orie. 

May your husband, our Pastor, watch over us all, 

"With the love of a John, with the zeal of a Paul ; 

In the truth of a Calib, who loves to declare 

The beauties of Canaan, and lead us all there. 

May your pleasures increase, is our hope and our trust, 

When the hearts which now welcome are cold in the dust. 

To our God we commend, through the journey of life, 

To guide and watch over our Pastor and wife ; 

His goodness and mercy long, long may they see. 

Is our prayer for both Mr. and Mrs. M'Crie. 



* Wife of Dr. H. S. Paterson, now of Notting Hill, London. 
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THE AUTHOR'S FAREWELL TO HOME. 

Land of my fathers, fare tliee well, 

My home thou art no more ; 
In other lands I go to dwell, 

Far from thy much loved shore. 

Through life I thought to wander here ; 

This was my hope and trust — 
When I had finished life's career, 

To sleep with kindred dust. 

But fate decrees that we must part, 

And all my hopes destroy; 
But what shall tear thee from my heart. 

Thou home of childhood's joy! 

Farewell, old cot among the trees, 
Where first my breath I drew; 

Let fortune waft me where she please, 
My heart shall be with you. 

The blissful hours in thee I spent 

My heart to thee shall bind ; 
The cheerful look of sweet content 

Shall still remain behind. 

When strangers round your hearth shall be, 

And bygone tales do tell. 
Some thoughtful one may mention me. 

Who sorrowing says, Farewell ! 
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My garden will not be so fair, 
The flowers will soon decay ; 

For selfish ones will cease to spare 
What now appears so gay. 

Each modest flower that in it sprung 
Was sheltered from the breeze ; 

And every bird who near it sung 
Had charms my heart to please. 

Their evening song oft cheered my heart 
When day's hard toil was o'er; 

From long-loved scenes I grieve to part, 
And hear their song no more. 

Farewell, Camathan's lovely shade, 

The haimt of early days; 
Bound thee light-hearted oft I played, 

Or roamed thy woodland maze. 

When wandering with the friend I loved,. 

How swift the moments flew ! 
Camathan's shade and Colvin's grove, 

A lingering fond adieu ! 

This exiled heart shall love you dear 
Where'er my home may be; 

Your name perchance may draw a tear 
When far beyond the sea. 

But ah! the dwelling of my friend,* 

Claydale, one fond adieu ! 
Where happy hours I oft did spend, 

How shall I part with you ? 

* Rev. William Skelly. 
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O gracious heaven! do him defend 

From every hidden snare ; 
Thine everlasting arm extend, 

And make him still thy care. 

Oftimes shall fancy take her flight 

Across the stormy main ; 
In blissful dreams of silent night 

I'll meet with him again. 

What joy m have in passing by 

The spot we oft have been; 
But morn shall wake this heart to sigh, 

And find 'twas but a dream. 

To-morrow's sun again shall rise. 

And all will bright appear; 
Fair scenes may meet those tear- worn eyes, 

But never meet them here. 

may the sun of peace aye set 

Upon your much-loved shore ; 
Dear home and friends I'll not forget, 

Though I return no more. 

One last fond look before I part. 

One tear before I roam ; 
How dear still to this exiled heart, 

The soothing name of home ! 
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WEITTEN FOE AN EVANGELISTIC SOIEEE 

Seld in Hall of Blachfriars' Street Baptist Church, 

22nd December y 1870. 

Mr. Chaikman, now, and Ladies, I hope you wont refuse 
The simple facts collected and woven by the muse ; 
The joy I feel at present, express'd it cannot be. 
To meet with kindred spirits this night at your Soiree ! 
To see your happy faces and hear your words of love, 
It blunts the arrows of the world and lifts my soul above. 
How sweet is the communion which kindred spirits share, 
Around their Father's table they breathe their native air ; 
To tell the joys and sorrows which daily meet them here, 
While from His throne in heaven He bends a brother's ear. 
Like the mountains round Jerusalem, which nothing can 

remove. 
So aroimd each faithful servant Christ encampeth in His 

love; 
He marks the daily progress of His children great and 

small — 
Without His heavenly knowledge a sparrow cannot fall ; 
This is their joy and comfort when Satan does assail, 
They know the battle is the Lord's, and that He shaU. 

prevail. 
In darkness and in danger they never dread defeat ; 
His bugle soimds go forward, it's death for to retreat ; 
The soldiers of Immanuel how glorious is their end. 
Who tried their utmost effort His kingdom to extend. 
By pointing to the mansions which Jesus did prepare. 
With that glorious "Whosoever will," may be a dweller 

there : 
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There are crowns and thrones in heaven which God to 

man has will'd, 
Then, brethren, do your utmost to try and have them filled; 
Your life is so uncertain, you must not here be dumb, 
Lest the cry be raised at midnight, "Behold the Bride- 
groom's come." 
How great shall be the anguish, how awful then* the shout, 
Of those who have been careless and let their lamps go out! 
Who the glorious banner of the cross they seemed to have 

unfurled. 
But turned back like Demas,* having loved the present 

world. 
Bemember, oh, companions, your life is love and toil ; 
Unless you're faithful to the end you cannot share the 

spoil; 
You must face the camp of Satan, and stand the bitter 

blast — 
Like England's noble Nelson, nail your colours to the mast. 
March on to home and glory, life is the battle field ; 
No truce with sin and Satan — to perish is to yield. 
Don't think your path to heaven shall be through flowery 

vales, 
Or that a fair and steady breeze will fill your flapping sails. 
What bitter blasts of envy, what tides of dire deceit, 
What sandbanks of deception each one of you shall meet ; 
Take council from your Bible when comes the evil day. 
The marshall'd ranks of Satan from it shall flee away. 
Amid the storm and conflict let nought your hearts enthral; 
Stand fearless, and unflinching, though comrades round 

you fall ; 
Press forward on the flying foe, let nothing damp your love ; 
The friend who falls in harness you'll find encamp'd above! 

* 2 Timothy iv. 10. 
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To you, my loving sisters, whose friendship was sincere, 
Ye were the friends of Jesus while He sojourned here. 
A faithful friend in woman He found in all His woe, 
For Him she did all that she could — ^the Holy Scriptures 

show; 
With loving heart she followed Him, nor f ear'd the Eoman 

spears; 
She poured the ointment on His head, and bathed His feet 

with tears. 
"When boasted friendship fled away then nearer woman 

crept ; 
She saw the spear that pierced His side and sore for Him 

she wept ; 
In life and death she was a friend, heroic, Arm, and brave; 
She linger' d longest at the cross — was foremost at His grave. 
Since women's so devoted to Jesus, such a friend. 
We ask your aid, dear sisters. His kingdom to extend. 
To-night your aid is wanted to form a loving band. 
To stem the tide of evil that's sweeping o'er the land ; 
To the homes of sin and sorrow the Gospel tracts to bear. 
That they may read of Jesus' love their drooping hearts to 

cheer ; 
To seek a fallen sister and the ruined one restore. 
By telling what the Saviour said — ** Go thou and sin no 

more." 
To scatter blessings round the hearth where sin has left a 

stain, 
And raise a family altar — Elijah-like again. 
Shall it be said of other lands, when comes the final test, 
That Judah's weeping daughters have lov'd the Saviour 

best? 
Let Scotland's sons and daughters now follow in their 

train. 
To emulate those loving ones who now in glory reign. 
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THE SABBATH BELL. 



There is a time when all is still. 
When weary labour's sounds do cease ; 

The axe, the hammer, and the mill 

Have all been hush'd to Sabbath peace. 

When gentle peace has wav'd her wand, 
The murmur, roar, and rush to quell, 

No sound is heeird o'er all the land 
Save the soul-cheering Sabbath bell. 

And toil-worn mortals mind no more 
The cares or sorrows they have borne ; 

But meet in lov'd spots to adore 
The blessings of the Sabbath mom. 

It makes a groaning world rejoice — 
It breaks the links of Satan's spell ; 

While faith and hope do lift their voice, 
And hail with joy the Sabbath bell. 

It loosens all hard labour's chains, 
It fills the soul with peace and love. 

It mingles with seraphic strains, 
And tells how God the world did love. 

And while we meet by His command 
To hear the Word of life and light. 

We think upon some distant land 
That's yet unblest with Gospel light : 
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Where sin and sorrow yet abound. 
Where bleeding victims raise a yell, 

Where ear ne'er listened to a sound 
Of the harmonious Sabbath bell. 

Beligion's nurse, Scotland dear. 
All other lands thou dost excel ; 

What heart so dull that would not cheer, 
When listening to thy Sabbath bell ! 

land of light, of love, and peace, 
Beloved by heaven long may you be, 

And may thy favours still increase. 
To bless thy sons by land and sea. 

Until I close my weary eyes. 

And bid the world a long farewell. 

With love to God still may I prize 
Thy much respected Sabbath bell. 



THE PENITENT'S TEAE. 

From the glories of heaven and mansions so bright 
An angel came down to our city one night, 
Its scenes to survey and its doings record, 
With the number of them who loved his Lord, 
And on his return some trophy to bring— 
The choicest and best, to present to his King. 
He went to the home of the rich and the great. 
Where honour and fame on its owner did wait, 
But he saw it was vain to enter that hall. 
For the pleasures of life had engrossed them all ; 
They looked not above for glory and bliss, 
Their hearts and their riches were centred in this. 
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He turned away, in hope to secure 

Some trophy of love from the home of the poor ; 

As he pass'd through the city its scenes to survey, 

What vice and what wretchedness came in his way ; 

He paused for a while to gaze on the scene, 

And think of a world where Immanuel had been 

In sorrow and suffering for thirty-three years, 

To purchase man's freedom and banish his fears. 

From Satan's hard bondage their soul to set free, 

Their birthright He bought by His blood on a tree ; 

What marvellous grace from that ocean of love, 

TJnfathom'd by man or by angels above ! 

Be astonished, heaven ! to know that the name 

Which angels do worship here men do blaspheme. 

Ingratitude base ! ! what can I bear 

As a token of love from this sin-clouded sphere ? 

He turned to depart, when a sigh caught his ear. 

Which the ransom' d in heaven rejoice to hear. 

From an outcast of earth, of sorrow and shame, 

Through the merits of Jesus a pardon to claim. 

like the prodigal son, asham'd and distress' d. 

To her father returned, and her sin had confessed; 

In anguish of soul she breathed her prayer. 

For the aid of God's Spirit to pardon her there. 

From her heart she poured forth the tale of her grief, 

Declaring of sinners that she was the chief ; 

He grasped her tear ere it fell on the ground. 

Then away to the mansions of glory did bound. 

Where angels were waiting the glad news to sing — 

The trophy of love for the crown of their King. 

It shone with such lustre that Jesus confess'd 

Its grandeur and glory o'ershadowed the rest. 

The costliest gem that shall ever appear 

In the crown of our King is the penitent's tear. 
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DELIVERED AT A SOIREE OF FREE ST. MARK'S 
CHURCH CHOIR, Ist December, 1871. 

Mr. Chairman and Ladies, believe me it's true 

I'm no' fit to judge what tlie Choir can do. 

But one thing I'm sure I may say without fear, 

Few places you'll gang tae get singing like here. 

The spirit of music, when well understood, 

Will banish the evil and cherish the good. 

When the demon of evil o'er Saul held the sway. 

The sweet strains of David's harp drove him away ; 

And that theme has come down upon God's holy page 

For the Choir of St. Mark's this night to engage ; 

And long may they sing with a spirit sublime 

Of that fathomless love on the footprints of time. 

What theme is so glorious, what joy is so pure. 

As the soul-stirring song which shall ever endure ! 

It's the language of heaven, which angels did use. 

To the shepherds of Bethlehem they sang the glad news ; 

It's the handmaid of hope, when the banner 's imfurl'd, 

The Christian to cheer through a sin-clouded world. 

The spirit of song it will never decay 

Till the pillars of earth shall be melted away. 

And then, even then, the sweet strain shall not break, 

When the slumbering dust by the trumpet shall wake, 

Remodell'd anew from the caverns shall spring. 

With the ransom'd in glory eternally sing. 

Let us cherish the song as time onward shall roll. 

It's the nerve of the heart, it's the pulse of the soul ; 

Disown'd be the Briton whose bosom ne'er swells 

When he hears the sweet strain of the Scottish blue bells. 
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Ofttimes has the song on a far distant soil 

Gheer'd up the lone exile, and lighten'd his toil. 

When friendless and lonely, some home-stirring strain 

From the lips of a stranger revived him again ; 

As it fell on his ear, his spirit did roam 

Bound the haunts of his youth in the far distant home, 

While the throb of his bosom was hush'd into awe 

By the soul-soothing language of Erin-go-Bragli. 

Now mark what I say, and you'll own that it's true. 

The lass wha can sing has aye sweethearts anew ; 

It's no for the beauty that's seen in her face 

Which makes her aye welcome, an' gies her a place, 

Nor is it the siller, which few would condemn, 

Which makes her the favourite wi' a' the young men ; 

No, it's something mair pleasing than beauty or dress. 

Which a man without music can never express. 

It's her kind loving way which a' bodies do please 

Which lends her a charm when she gangs tae soirees ; 

She's the life o' the house, and admired by a'. 

And in marriage you'll see she's soon taen awa' ; 

Had I been a lassie, indeed I'm afraid 

I would plodded through life a poor tuneless auld maid. 

Sing on, happy Choir, your harvest is now ; 

Ere the autumn of life shall have furrowed your brow, 

Those bright happy faces that before me appear 

Shall be clouded with care and changed by each year ; 

When you're far separated by mountain and lake 

What fond recollections these meetings shall wake ; 

You will bask in the smile of their love-lighted gleams 

As they soothe you asleep, and mix in your dreams. 

When ye think o' lang syne, and some fond name recall 

Whom you lov'd in the Choir, and sung in this hall. 

When you're feckless and frail, and your locks turning grey,. 

Those scenes then like simbeams will fall on your way ; 
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When your gran'-weans turn sleepy, an' roun' you do clingy 
You'll hush them asleep when these auld tunes ye smg. 
May the married be happy, an' the single soon wed, 
The naked a' clothed, and the hungry weel fed. 
That our trade may increase, and St. Mark's may be free, 
When we a' meet again at anither Soiree. 



A CALL TO THE CARELESS. 

Awake from thy slumber, drive sleep from thine eye, 
Give ear to the voice that speaks from on high ; 
To you and to me, vain man, is the call, 
'Tis intended for us, for it speaks imto aU. 

O lift up your souls that are burdened with woe. 
Attend to His call and with confidence go. 
For He that invites you salvation did plan. 
And is now condescending to reason with man ! 

O what can detain you — why do you stay ? 

Attend to SLis call and SLis councils obey ; 

For judgment and mercy together do flow — 

Though your sins be as scarlet He'll make them as snow. 

Although like a mountain your sins seem to be. 
Or in numbers as great as the sands of the sea. 
Despise not His offers nor longer delay, 
For the bipod of Immanuel can wash them away. 

O turn then, vain man, from thy sinful pursuit. 
Despise not His love nor £[is justice dispute: 
His right for to govern you never should grudge — 
He reigns as Creator. Preserver, and Judge ! 
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Through trials and troubles by Him were you led, 
He proved your Friend when all others had fled ; 
From dangers unseen you in mercy He keeps, 
For Zion's Great King neither slumbers nor sleeps. 

When God in His mercy did bend from above, 
To see whether any sought after His love, 
All, all had depeirted — alas ! there was none. 
From the maid at the mill to the king on his throne. 

Idolatry rolled like a tide o'er the land, 
And man deigned to worship the work of his hand, 
While vile superstition the mind did enslave. 
No eye for to pity, no hand for to save. 

No ray of bright hope on creation did gleam. 
For man was unable his friend to redeem ; 
Hell's legions exulting in triumph did boast, 
The work of creation for ever was lost 

While hell was rejoicing heaven's mercy awoke. 
To perishing sinners Jehovah thus spoke : 
" Though death and its terrors now do you surround, 
Yet save from the pit, for a ransom is found." 

For the fate of the fallen His bowels do yearn, 
And He points out a path for the sinner's return ; 
Though far on the path of destruction they've run. 
To bring them to glory He sends them His Son ! 

He comes in His beauty. He comes with His will, 
The commands of His Father He loves to fulfil — 
The wounded to heal and the lost to restore. 
While the load of our guilt He imflinchingly bore. 
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THE UNKNOWN. 

I MET him in the early mom, 

I met him at the eve, 
But what he did, or where he went, 

I never could perceive. 

On him the Sabbath made no change — 

On it I met him too, 
And still he wore a broad-brimm'd hat, 

Likewise a coat of blue. 

I met him in the month of June 

"With visage long and thin, 
And still he wore the same blue coat 

Tight buttoned to his chin. 

I met him in December, 

When all was bleak and bare, 

On him the seasons made no change — 
The same blue coat was there. 

He came and went for many years, 

But this was all I knew — 
I met a man who wore a coat 

Of everlasting blue. 



^ 



LET THE PAST BE FORGOT. 

Let the past be forgot with its visions of bliss. 
It has fled, and we can't overtake it ; 

It was hallow'd and pure, let us bury it now, 
Since nothing on earth can awake it. 
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Let us hide it away in the depth of our heart , 
The things we so fondly have cherish'd ; 

why should we fondle the dry withered leaves 
Of the flowers we know to have perish'd. 

Like the rose on its stem they have faded away 
Ere the smile of the summer was ended ; 

Thus in anguish of soul let us cover them o*er, 
Till life's gloamin' with glory is blended. 

why should we wish to harrow the soul 
With the dreams of our first love's emotion, 

Or mourn for a joy which can only be found 
On the shore of Eternity's ocean. 

If we think of the past, let it be as a dream. 

Or like foam on a fast-flowing river; 
But oh ! it is hard to extinguish a flame 

Where the ashes do smoulder for ever. 



THERE'S A LAND FAR AWAY. 

There's a land far away which by faith can be seen. 
Where the water is pure and the trees evergreen ; 
It's a land without sighs, free of sorrows and tears, 
'Tis the land where the King in His beauty appears. 

The loved ones shall meet on its calm peaceful shore, 
Where the hand of the tyrant can reach them no more ; 
For the King of that country has banished their fears — 
He has bound up their wounds and has wip'd off their tears. 

L 
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In triumph, the widow her husband shall meet. 
And join in the anthem which all do repeat ; 
For eye hath not seen, and tongue cannot tell, 
The pleasures of those in that country who dwell. 

The meek and the humble who long wandered here. 
Till their cheeks had grown pale with adversity's tear. 
When they enter that land all its blessings to share 
Their voice shall be loudest of all that are there. 

Be joyous, ye lone ones, and think of this prize ; 
There's a home and a title for you in the skies ; 
Though scorned and neglected on earth yoii may be, 
Your birthright was purchased by blood on a tree. 

With troubles and trials you may seem oppressed, 
But let not those messengers lurk in your breast ; 
Their mission is mercy, if well understood. 
Your kind Father sends them to work for your good. 

If friendless and lonely, never despair ! 
For Jesus on earth those trials did share ; 
If falsely accused and robbed of thy name. 
Take courage, believer, for He was the same. 

He loves you sincerely — His name still adore. 
He died your lost birthright again to restore ; 
That task He completed, now all is secure. 
When Christ is your friend you can never be poor. 

Persecution may threaten, the scoffer may rail, 
But rejoice, believer, they cannot prevail ; 
The thorns which they plant in your pathway of love, 
Like diamonds will shine in your bright crown above. 
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Your Brother in heaven does bend from on high, 
He marks every tear and He hears every sigh ; 
He bids you take courage, His council obey. 
The rougher the path is, the shorter the way. 

You have much to contend with — ^believer, be strong, 
Keep your eye on the Cross as you journey along ; 
It will light up your path and dispel every fear, 
Till the gates of Zion in glory appear. 

Let this anchor of hope ever hold in your breast, 
When with poverty pinched and with sorrow oppressed : 
I'm heir to a crown with Jesus above. 
And soon from those trials He shall me remove. 

How bright is the thought and how glorious the end 
Of the man who has Christ and His cause to defend ! 
Who looks to the Cross and upon it relies, 
Tho' a beggar on earth, he's a prince in disguise. 

Dear brother or sister, whoever you be. 
Who longs for this land and its glories to see, 
Be cheerful, be happy, tho' fortune may frown, 
You must wear the Cross ere you come to the crown. 

You are bought with a price which the world cannot pay, 
Let this be your solace, your hope, and your stay ; 
O'er your title to heaven earth has no control. 
For a million of worlds could not ransom your soul. 

Since earth cannot purchase nor earth cannot pay. 
Nor earth take your title from heaven away. 
Be watchful, be wary while on it you move, 
Lest it should come in for a share of your love. 
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Sit loose to its pleasures, be ready to go, 
When Death's messenger comes on his mission below ; 
Have all things in order, your lamp in full trim, 
And rejoice that you long have been waiting on Him. 

If laid in a palace or stretched in a cell — 
No matter, believer, on earth where you dwell ; 
Around thy poor pallet the angels shall stay, 
Awaiting the order to bear you away. 

And now, my dear reader, whoe'er you may be, 

ponder the truths here presented to thee ; 

Let Christ be your hope, and this land you will share. 

And we'll sing of His love when I meet with you there. 



LINES ON THE EE-OPENING OF FREE ST. MARK'S 

CHURCH, OCTOBER, 1867, 

After heing Closed during the Summer for Repairs. 

Return again, ye weary ones, your loving friends to meet. 
Our Mission Hall is finished — the Church is now complete ; 
To-day her gates are open'd wide, return now to your rest, 
On other pastures long we've fed, but love our own the 
best. 

Return with joy and gladness, to tread her hallo w'd aisle, 
Where dear familiar faces shall greet you with a smile ; 
Oh ! come with hearts renew'd by love, your Maker to 

adore. 
And sing the songs of Zion where you sung them oft before. 
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dome, seek for grace to aid you in every time of need, 

Upon the heavenly manna your hungering souls may 
feed; 

Oh ! come and prove your Father's love, and find His pro- 
mise true, 

And bring an offering in your hand, as He has prospered 

•Come by the Spirit's teaching, the purest and the best, 

like John, to lean on Jesus, and find eternal rest ; 

Your faith and hope on angels' wing to that bright home 

will soar, 
"Where kindred spirits wave their palms, who trod her 

aisles before. 

How many tongues are silent and mouldering in the dust. 
That sung with joy the Hundredth Psalm, when she was 

open'd first ; 
Their spirits watch our movements from their holy home 

above. 
And the progress we are making in the birth-place of 
their love. 

Hetum, ye band of brothers, with grateful hearts return, 
No more, like Judah's daughters your silent Sabbaths 

mourn; 
^t. Mark's is now re-opened, approach hfer gates with 

prayer, 
And may the God of Jacob be present with us there. 
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YOUE MEAT AND YOUR CLAES. 

Ye poor silly mortals who labour an' fret, 

Wi' a clog on your heart an' a cloud on your broo\ 
Heaven's bounties an' blessings ye seem no tae get — 

Your sorrows are many, your pleasures are few ; 
Ye grovel an' gather an' scrape in the dust, 

So selfish, so mean, an' corrupt are your ways ; 
You seek after riches to moulder and rust. 

An' what can ye get but your meat an* your claes. 

When we think upon man an' his selfishness here, 

How sad is the picture presented to view ; 
If we follow him onward an' mark his career, 

For gain an' for glory what deeds will he do ; 
At the shrine o' ambition he'll Barter his soul. 

He'll wait on her counsel, and walk in her ways ; 
An' what's her reward when he reaches the goal — 

The poor paltry sum o' his meat an' his claes. 

The miser may hoard, and the statesman may plan, 

The ane to get gear, an' the ither have fame. 
But fleeting an' false are the pleasures they scan — 

Pure happiness laughs at the paths they have taen. 
Our vices are great, an' our virtues are scant, 

And likely to be till the end of our days ; 
How foolish an' vain for a mortal to vaunt, 

For what has he here but his meat an' his claes ? 

Yon auld hoary sinner, who limps on a stick. 
Whose days have been spent in the service of sin. 

Just hear how he laughs at the dastardly trick — 
What bargains he made an' what folks he took in. 
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He's as fond o' the world as lie was at nineteen — 
For sixty-five years he has trod in its ways ; 

And what's his reward at the close o* the scene — 
Deil hate has he got but his meat an' his claes. 

Frae the lord o' the soil to the maid at the mill, 

Each ane has his trials and sorrows to bear ; 
In the log-book o' life it's laid down as a rule — 

Man never can meet wi' pure happiness here. 
How happy is he who can ponder on time, 

And his heart to the home of pure happiness raise, 
To muse on a land that's untainted wi' crime, 

Where there's nae paltry boon like your meat an' your 
claes. 



WE MET IN THE GLEN. 

We met in the glen where the wild flowers were spreading, 
And the mavis was chanting his notes on the tree, 

As we wandered along where her flock it was feeding. 
The beauties of Nature around us to see. 

What bliss I enjoyed as I wander' d with Jessie— 
The joy of the future appeared to my view; 

Ah ! little I thought, when I left my dear lassie, 
That night I had taken my final adieu ! 

The morning shone bright, but the noon-day was clouded, 
The hope I had cherish'd was gilded with gloom ; 

For the light of my soul in death's arms lay shrouded. 
And she who did love me was deck'd for the tomb. 
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Her bright beaming eyes they were closed for ever, 

And pale was the cheek which once bloomed like the rose ; 

The grim King of Terrors he soon did ns sever, 
And took her away to a silent repose. 

The spring will return and the foliage will cover 
Those trees by the river now withered and bare ; 

But the sweet voice of Spring cannot cheer up her lover, 
Or bind up the wound of my deathless despair. 



LINES ON THE DEATH OE MY BELOVED WIFE, 

AGNES CLELAND, 

Who died 27th Decemher, 1873, aged 57 years. 

Farewell, beloved partner, a long and last adieu, 
My light of life and charms of home were centr'd all in you. 
That voice is hush'd for ever which spoke so kind to me, 
Your evening smile of welcome I never more shall see. 
I've took you by the hand, love, and kiss'd your day-cold 

cheek, 
I've 'listened for the loving words you never more shall 

speak. 
Your lips are clos'd for ever, your breast is free from pain, 
On your broken-hearted Jamie you will never snule again. 
It's hard to part you, dearest, though your earthly race is 

run; 
It's hard for flesh and blood to say, God, Thy will be 

done. 
With Christian resignation, Lord, teach me this to say. 
When the love of youth and hope of age is rudely torn 

away. 
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The stroke was sad and sudden, which I ever must bemoan, 
When reason reel'd upon her seat, and totter'd from her 

throne. 
Oh ! had I only seen you in the bitterness of death, 
To smooth your dying pillow, and watch your latest breath ; 
Had you only seen me, dearest, had I stood beside you there, 
Had I got your parting blessing, had I heard your latest 

prayer, 
'Twould have been a light to cheer me 'mid my loneliness 

and gloom. 
In all my weary footsteps as I journey to the tomb. 
How shall I write the tidings to the lov'd ones far away ? 
To our sons so fond and faithful, alas ! what shall I say ? 
Need I tell them of your trials, your sorrows, and your 

cares. 
How in all their weary wanderings they were followed by 

your prayers f 
They shall weep like me in anguish, and mourn your 

sudden death, 
And think upon their youthful home, but now a lonely 

hearth ; 
No mother's smile to welcome them, no mother's face to see. 
Her old arm-chair is vacant, where they knelt beside her 

knee; 
She sleeps beside her Minnie, in the narrow house of day, 
The youngest of her lov'd ones, and the foremost called 

away. 
What blessedness is thine, love, from pain and sorrow free, 
Erom all the bitterness of life, which presses sore on me ; 
But the thought again of meeting, when my weary journey's 

o'er, 
With the lov'd and long-lamented, on Canaan's happy shore, 
To walk the plains of glory, and our Saviour's face to see, 
To sing the song of Moses, beloved one with thee ; 
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This holy hope does cheer me, when my spirit is downcast, 
For it pictures out our meeting, and nerves me for the blast; 
By faith it binds the bleeding wound, and bids me persevere. 
To rest my all on Jesus — ^the day of glory's near, 
For my step has now grown feeble, and my hair is turned 

grey, 
While I*m watching night and morning death's summons 

to obey. 
lov'd one, may I follow in the path which you have trod. 
And teach my children, while I'm here, to love their mother's 

God. 
On your holy home in heaven let my thoughts for ever dwell ; 
Till I meet you there in glory, beloved one, farewell ! 

EPITAPH. 

Well may I shed the bitter tear 
For her who calmly sleepeth here ; 
She was the comfort of my life — 
A loving mother, and a faithful wife. 



LINES 

Delivered at Meeting convened to decide upon means for clearing 
the remaining Debt on Free St. Ma/rV% Church. 

Now, friends, for your decision, 

Whatever that may be ; 
Remember it's your verdict 

Which mates her bond or free. 

Your minister is waiting now, 

And ofl&ce-bearers too, 
While other friends are watching 

To see what you will do. 
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It's not the cloak of Csesar 

I'm holding up to view, 
It's the Free Church of your fathers 

Which they bequeathed to you. 

For Free St. Mark's your fathers 

A sacrifice did make ; 
Oh ! sons of the departed, 

Wont you love her for their sake ? 

For her they bore and battl'd. 

And many a storm did brave, 
Till their deeds were known in ever}* land 

Where Britain's flag doth wave. 

Oh ! can you sit unmoved, 

Or cold and callous be, 
Forgetting all her struggles 

In eighteen forty-three. 

Who knows but in that bright abode 

Beyond this cloudy sphere, 
Departed friends of Free St. Mark's 

Are gazing on us here. 

Altho' the harps of heaven 

In their ransom' d ears now ring, 
St. Mark's is not forgotten. 

Nor the songs they used to sing. 

Oh ! let us clear this hallow' d home. 

Where loving friends we've met ; 
It's wrong to call her Free St. Mark's 

Until she's free of debt. 
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Speak out in tones of thunder. 

And show to all abroad 
That Scotchmen love their own Free Ohuroh, 

" Their country, and their GK)d." 



THE EETUEN TO CAERICKMANNON. 

I LEFT my happy home, 
Each comrade and relation, 

And sailed across the main 
Unto a distant nation. 

Tho' long I absent did remain, 
The ties of home did bind me ; 

With love I often thought again 
On those I left behind me. 

There late and early did I toil, 
My future prospect scaiming, 

I long'd to tread my native soil — 
The hills of Carrickmannon. 

'Mid scenes of pleasure and of pain, 
To them I back returned ; 

The home of youth to see again, 
For which I long had mourned. 

And when I saw that h allowed spot, 
No kindred voice did greet me ; 

The absent one had been forgot — 
No friend was there to meet me ! 
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Alas ! how things are changed, 

With broken sighs I falter'd ; 
Yet I remember how they rang^, 

Tho' much they have been alter'd. 

A burn then here did flow, 

Through which I often waded ; 
And a rose-bush there did grow, 

But like myself it's faded. 

I see the Sentry Hill, 

And Robin's whinstone quarry ; 
The pond behind the mill, 

Where oft I sailed my wherry ! 

The tree round which I play'd, 

Its fate I sore lamented, 
'Twas broken and decay'd — 

By my father's hand was planted. 

The ivy round it crept ; 

The scene my heart affected — 
I sat me down and wept, 

To see the spot neglected. 

While the birds did sing as clear 

Upon the stump remaining. 
As when I attended here 

The School in Oarrickmannon. 

I went to see the seat 

Which overlooks the river ; 
Where my comrades oft did meet — 

like them, 'twas gone for ever ! 
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I wandered down the dell, 
Where in early days I ran on, 

And for ever bade farewell 
To my long-loved Carrickmannon. 



s 



LINES TO MY SONS IN AMEEICA, 
7th December, 1871. 

My loving sons, be happy 

With your wives and children dear, 
Though we're absent in the body. 

In spirit we are near. 

We almost fancy that we see 

The joyful little band 
That's met to hold a jubilee. 

In that far distant land. 

And when the children's playing. 

We fancy that we hear 
A loving one there saying. 

We miss the old folks here. 

And then we hear another. 

Which emotion can't withstand — 

It's the hallow'd name of mother. 
In that far distant land. 

Then home with all its glories 
To your children you unfold. 

And tell the old lov'd stories 
Which in other days were told. 
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Though music, mirtli, and pleasure 

Sometimes the heart may cheer, 
Yet memory from her treasure 

Oft damps them with a tear. 

Her secret springs they open. 

And the heart does overflow. 
When we think of circles broken 

Which were formed long ago. 

Then be kind to one another 

When you welcome in the year, 
Though your father and your mother 

Are sitting lonely here. 



SPEAK OF ME WHAT YOU KNOW. 

I WILL not dare to heave a sigh. 

Nor shed one bitter tear ; 
Perchance I may some other time, 

When you shall not be near. 
If you will grant me one request 

This night before I go. 
Let others call me what they will. 

Speak of me what you know. 

When far away from home and thee 

This thought will cheer my heart. 
That one who knows my inmost soul, 

Is here to take my part. 
And this is all the boon I ask, 

For me this kindness show — 
Let others call me what they may. 

Speak of me what you know. 
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From playful children we have grown 

Up now to riper years ; 
Until the present we have shared 

Each other's joys and fears. 
And can the love which sprung from youth 

In ofcher channels flow ? — 
But pledge me this, I ask no more, 

Speak of me what you know. 

I would not urge you to' this deed, 

But I do know full well 
No other one I leave behind 

Can all my actions tell ; 
The will, the motive, and the deed, 

Each one you well can show, 
And when they're spread before the world, 

Speak of them what you know. 

I know that some will you commend. 

And will with pleasure tell, 
How you unmoved heard me breathe 

My flnal, fond farewell. 
But let the tide of malice rage. 

And all its banks o'erflow. 
Be just and generous when I'm gone — 

Speak of me what you know. 

You say you will — then be it so ; 

Your hand I now resign : 
You wish the change— you have it now, 

The fault was never mine ! 
I breathe no prayer, I break no vow 

Which I have made to you ; 
I leave your heart to be the judge — 

You know these words are true. 
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I will not act a cliildish part, 

Nor "will I shed one tear ; 
Be my emotion what it may, 

I will not show it here. 
But each event I'll treasure up, 

Which cross'd my path below, 
But whether causing joy or grief, 

No living one shall know. 



LINES TO A SCHOOL COMPANION. 

Ofttimes I wonder, Mary, 

Whaur ye hae wandered to, 
And if ye think as oft on me 

As I hae dune on you ; 
If memory treasures up the past, 

Beneath a cloudless sky. 
And wanders back tae happy scenes. 

In days noo lang gane by. 

When we were sitting on the stile 

Beside the bourtree bush. 
An' listening tae the mellow notes 

0' the blackbird and the thrush ; 
But better pleas' d was I tae hear. 

When you the theme did try. 
And sung the " Lass o' BaUochmyle," 

In days noo lang gane by. 

What happy hours we twa hae spent 

Amang the yellow broom. 
When gazing at the orb o' day, 

Sae glorious sinking doon ; 

M 
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Forgetting that we liad been sent 
Tae bring the sheep an' kye ; 

How light an' loving were our hearts 
In days noo lang gane by. 

I often wonder if you're still 

What ye were on that day 
I made the wreath o' laurel leaves 

. Tae crown ye Queen o' May ; 
Tour cheeks, then, wi' the blushing rose, 

In beauty seem'd tae vie. 
But ! I fear they're sadly changed 

Frae days noo lang gane by. 

Oh ! Mary, they were happy days 

When we were side by side ; 
It's sad t ae think in after years 

We're sever'd far and wide. 
We cannot share each other's grief, 

Nae matter how we try ; 
A woefu' change frae what it was 

In days noo lang gane by. 

Ofttimes I picture out the past, 

When sitting here my lane, 
An' wonder if we twa on earth 

Will ever meet ag^n. 
Or wanner roun' the hallow'd spot 

Sae dear tae you and I, 
An' see the change which time has made 

Frae days noo lang gane by. 

When cares and sorrows doud the brow 
Youth's joys come in between. 

Their hallow'd influence hae a charm, 
Which keeps the mem'ry green. 
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They nerve me for the bitter blast. 

And make me often try 
Tae be as cheerful as I was 

In days noo lang gane by. 



THEY SAY I SHOULD NOT LOVE HEE. 

They say I should not love her, 

Or wish her face to see, 
Because she's wed another 

And proved false to me ! 
I cannot speak unkindly. 

Let them say what they will — 
There is a charm about her 

Which makes me love her still. 

They say she aye was fickle, 

And false as one could be ; 
But if they once had lov'd her, 

They still would love like me. 
Her manner 's so engaging. 

This truth I must confess — 
With all her faults and failings 

I cannot love her less. 

They say 'twas gold that bought he 

Ambition was her aim ; 
Alas ! too well I know it — 

Perhaps she's not to blame ; 
The thoughtless step now taken 

Might be against her will, 
And this thought cherished by me 

Shall make me love her still. 
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Througli life may she be happy, 

Sincerely this I pray ; 
May the sunbeams of afPection 

Fall on her tearless way. 
A double pang would grieve me 

To know she suffered ill ; 
Tho' lost to me for ever, 

This heart shall love her still ! 



WEEP NOT FOE THE DEAD. 

Weep not for the absent, nor mourn for the brave 

Whose mortal remains are consigned to the grave ; 

Like the lone weary traveller, they're laid down to rest, 

And have pillowed their heads on ImmanuePs breast. 

Was the veil drawn aside which hides from your view 

The form once so lovely and faithful to you ; 

Could you see her white robe, could you hear her new song. 

Or see the grand march of the glorified throng. 

With a palm in her hand, and a crown on her brow — 

She was lovely when here, but what is she now ? 

When wash'd and made pure from self and from sin, 

She is lovely without and she's holy within ; 

What sweet salutations now fall on her ear, 

From the lov'd and lamented ones torn from her here. 

What holy companions were sent on that day. 

When her soul was releas'd from its cimibersome clay ; 

What kindred companions were there to embrace, 

As they wafted her home through the regions of space — 

While the joy bells of heaven sent peals far abroad, 

As she entered that city — ^the home of her God ; 

No sick ones to watch there, no sorrows to soothe, 

No couches at even her soft hand to smooth. 
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When you know she is safe do you envy her bliss ? 

Could you wish her again in a cold world like this ? 

Ah ! no, 'twould be cruel, you loved her too dear 

To wish her again in this sin-clouded sphere .; 

She's waiting to welcome, and watching you still, 

As her dying commands you try to fulfil. 

Midst the glories of heaven she remembers your sigh, 

When the angel of death to her dwelling drew nigh — 

Tour heart-rending sob as her soul pass'd away, 

And bitterly wept o'er the tenantless clay. 

As nightly you kneel for a thanksgiving prayer, 

Unseen and unheard, her spirit is there. 

To catch your soft breathings, and bear them along 

For the angels in glory to weave into song. 

Yet the full cup of blessing she never can share 

Till the lovers of Jesus are all gathered there ; 

Then the door will be shut with a triumphant shout. 

Proclaiming the ransom'd shall go no more out. 



I'LL EEMEMBEE THEE ! 

Fabe thee well, since we must sever, 
Never moire perchance to meet. 

Till we cross the Jordan river. 
When our joys shall be complete. 

Fare thee well — 'tis hard to write it — 
Over it the heart would dwell ; 

But when heart and hopes are blighted. 
Who would linger on the spell ? 
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Fare thee well ! — ^what words of sorrow, 
Sounding strangely on the ear ! 

The future joy which time did borrow 
Only serves to draw the tear. 

Oft I'll call to mind our childhood — 
Happy spenes for ever past ! — 

When we wandered through the wildwood, 
A deeper gloom they'll help to cast. 

Tho' they only serve to wound me, 
I will treasure them with. care ; 

Oft in fancy they'll surround me. 
Then I'U think to see you there : 

See thy cheek o'erspread with blushes — 
See thee in thy maiden pride ; 

This alone shall crown my wishes, 
Tho' between tis rolls the tide. 

Soon the winds of heaven shall bear me 
To a strange and foreign shore, 

Where your presence cannot cheer me, 
Nor your words can wound me more. 

Early scenes you then shall note them ; 

Should these verses meet your eye, 
You'll remember him who wrote them, 

And remember with a sigh. 

By yon moon, whose light doth aid us 
Each one's parting look to see ; 

By that Power who made and loves us, 
I shall long remember thee. 
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LINES ON ALEXANDER BRYAN, 

Who was hilled hy a Boiler Explosion at JBalh/maconnell, 
2l8t December, 1875, a^ed 14 years and 8 months. 

Fabewell, dear Alexander, beloved one, farewell, 
The angnisli of this moment my throbbing heart does swell; 
Ont down in youth and beauty, how fatal was the blow ? 
Without a moment's warning in death to lay you low. 
A father's joy, a mother's love, with health upon your cheek, 
Now g^zes on your closed lips which never more shall speak. 
What bitter recollections will haunt their bosoms still, 
When memory pictures out the scene at Lowry's scutching 

mill. 
They lov'd you, how dearly, for your happy frame of 

mind ; 
To brothers and to sisters how gentle, calm, and kind. 
A happy smile beam'd on your face which others seem'd 

to share. 
And even in the grasp of death that holy smile was there. 
While your weeping mother's bending to take her parting 

kiss. 
Your happy spirit's soaring through the bowers of endless 

bliss. 
The Holy Spirit taught you on Christ your all to rest — 
That sure and firm foundation shall stand the judgment 

test. 
The word of God was your delight, the source of all your 

joy, 

It shed a light and brought a peace which nothing could 
destroy. 
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You ripen'd soon for glory, why should your parents weep 
When they know their Alexander in Christ has fell asleep ? 
For the grave has lost its terrors, it was overcome by love ; 
It can only bruise the casket when the gem is safe above. 
Away from fading friendship to the land of sweet repose. 
To the garden-gate of glory, where the Eose of Sharon 

blows. 
No flower will there be drooping, no lonely one shall grieve, 
Where a foe can never enter, nor a friend will ever leave. 
Away from scenes of mourning to where the lov'd ones 

meet. 
No funeral sad procession shall tread that golden street ; 
Away from all that's selfish, from poverty and gloom, 
To tread the hills of glory where eternal youth does bloom ; 
Away from pride and passion, which rises in the breast, 
To the Light and Lamb of Glory who gives the weary rest ; 
Away from dull foreboding fears, from slander dark and 

deep, 
Where none lie down in sorrow, or ever wake to weep, 
Where the crystal towers are shining round the mansions 

of the blest, 
Where the ransom'd are made welcome to their holy home 

of rest ; 
Away from glens and valleys where the martyr's feet have 

trod. 
To joys beyond your wishes, and as lasting as your God ; 
Away from vain delusions of sceptics' words and ways. 
To sing the song of Moses, and the anthem higher raise ; 
Away, remov'd for ever, far, far from Satan's wiles. 
To stand and bask for ever in Lnmanuel's holy smiles. 
Gone now, dear Alexander, the victor's palm to wave. 
And shout hosanna to your King who triumph'd o'er the 

grave. 
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OH ! CALL ME NOT UNOEATEFUL. 

Oh ! never breathe that sentence more, 

My heart it wounds anew — 
'Tis sad enough my home to leave 

And be deprived of you. 
The happy scenes for ever fled, 

Li dreams shall haunt me still ; 
Oh ! call me not ungrateful, 

But call me what you will. 

A heedless race I may have run — 

My faults may not be few ; 
No matter, whether great or small, 

My love was always true. 
Your voice was music to my ear — 

You led me at your will, 
Then call me not ungrateful, 

But call me what you will. 

My home shall be a lonely spot 

Of anguish, grief, and care ; 
My tree of hope now only bears 

The blossom of despair. 
Life now shall be a load of grief. 

Bound up with every ill ; 
Oh ! call me not ungrateful, 

But call me what you will. 

I don't deny that I have erred 

Li many things I've done, 
But all perfection here below 

Was centred but in One. 
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The human heart 's the seat of sin 
Where Satan harbours still ; 

Oh ! call me not ungrateful, 
But call me what you will. 

Oh ! think not all this load of grief 

That I alone shall bear; 
In after years perhaps you'll find 

You have an equal share. 
Tour pride may now usurp the seat 

Which love was wont to fill ; 
Then call me not ungrateful, 

But call me what you will. 



NO NIGHT THERE ! 

Thebe is a land of peace and love 
Where saints and angels dwell above, 

Prom sin and death set free ; 
Its streams are bright, its shades are fair. 
For heaven's Eternal King is there 

In all His majesty. 

They need no light of sun or moon — 
No misty mom or sultry noon 

Can make their pleasures less ; 
God is their light ; — their endless sun 
Through all eternity shall run ; 

His presence shall them bless. 

No throbbing heart nor aching head, 
No tears in that fair land is shed — 
To them no grief comes near. 
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Their first, their last Bedeeming Friend 
Will aye to all their wants attend, 
And wipe off every tear. 

There pride and pomp shall enter not — 
Such empty things are left to rot 

Within the silent tomb. 
No more those happy ones shall meet 
The taunt or jeer from self-conceit 

Where trees immortal bloom. 

No more they feel oppression's yoke— 
The tjo-ant's chain 's for ever broke, 

Wiiich they so long did bear ; 
Transplanted to that heavenly place. 
They see their Saviour face to face — 

No clouds obscure Him there. 

Forgot shall be the few short years 
They wandered through this vale of tears. 

Oppressed with care and woe. 
Ten thousand streams of pure delight 
Will burst on their enraptured sight, 

Which shall for ever flow. 

The cares and sorrows felt below 
Which made their cup of grief o'erflow, 

And marr'd them on the way, 
One moment in that heavenly place 
To gaze upon their Saviour's face 

Will more than all repay. 

The ransomed ones shall there rejoice, 
Where countless millions raise their voice 
And tune their harps so bright ; 
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In holy joy they raise their song — 
The heavenly anthem rolls along 
Unbroken by the night. 

The pleasures here they felt by day 
At night's approach did fade away, 

And left them nought but care ; 
But in that land of pure delight 
There's nothing can their pleasures blight — 

. Night cannot enter there. 



THE DEUNKAED'S CHILD. 

The snow was falling thickly upon the frozen street, 
When a little ragged creature, with nothing on her feet, 
At the door of the gin-palace stood listening to the song. 
While these bitter words she utter'd, *' father! don't be 
long." 

My hands and feet are frozen, my head is very sore, 
father! will you come away, and say you'll drink no more. 
The little baby's sleeping, and mother sore does grieve; 
She says I wont be with her another New- Year's eve. 

come away to mother ! and she took him by the hand; 
I'm grown so faint and weary, no longer can I stand. 
come away to mother ! don't take another glass ; 
She's waiting on you, father; she has neither coals nor gas. 

father ! don't be angry, nor let me plead in vain; 
Perhaps your little Mary will never come again. 

1 said that I would bring you, when mother bid me go; 

I shall wait upon you, father, though I perish in the snow. 
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A DISAPPOINTED LOVER. 

With fair Eliza I must part — 
Her loss is sadness aye to mourn ; 

But can the ties aroimd her heart 
From memory's links be torn ? 

She soon must join in wedlock's band 
With one whose prospect now seems fair ; 

In triumph he may take her hand, 
But oh ! the heart is wanting there ! 

For love, when blighted on its way, 
Compelled to drag a hopeless chain, 

Will droop and wither, fade away, 
And never bloom so bright again. 

Oh ! cruel friends, how could you part 
Two hearts which did so fondly join, 

By man, false man's designing art, 
And say Eliza can't be mine ! 

Your wrath she saw and heav'd a sigh — 
She wept and sought to be excused ; 

How can you think to force a tie 
In youth you sternly then refused. 

Gould I those golden hours recall 
Which I have with Eliza spent, 

In wandering by the churchyard wall, 
This lonely heart might feel content. 
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This breast from sorrow then was free, 
No earthly care did blight its bloom ; 

Now peace and joy is fled from me, 
And left me nought to gild the gloom. 

Fond recollection warmly clings 
To faded joys now past and o'er. 

When meddling memory with her stings 
Eecalls the maid of Temple Shore. 

Calm and resigned, here let me stay. 
Of injured love I bear a part. 

While sage experience seems to say, 
'Tis secret sorrow breaks the heaxt. 



LINES TO ME. JAMES BOSS, BAETON HILL, 

BRISTOL. 

You ask for what I've written, alas ! there's nothing now ; 
There's a void within my bosom, and a cloud upon my brow; 
I've lost the lov'd companion, to soul and memory dear. 
And I long to follow after, for this world is dark and drear. 

Its hopes, its joys, and pleasures are buried dark and deep 
Within the narrow house of clay where she is laid to sleep; 
With grief too deep for language I've laid her down to rest> 
Unconscious of the sorrow which fills my lonely breast. 

I've deck'd her grave with flowers, and water'd them with 

tears. 
While I travell'd back in memory through the dear departed 

years ; 
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My light, my life, my eartMy all the hand of death has 

crash'd; 
The heart which beat so true to me now moulders in the 

dust. 

I'm battling nobly with the world, and try to hide my 

grief, 
The' my heart is dried and shrivell'd like a wither'd autumn 

leaf; 
A melancholy sadness has settled on my brow ; 
O James ! I'm very lonely — ^I've no companion now. 



IN THE PEOSPECT OF DEATH. 

My spirit now is wounded. 
With earthly things confounded, 
But still my hope is grounded 

Upon the morning star. 
My earthly cot's declining — 
Now, dearest, cease repining, 
In glory I'll be shining 

"When I reach yon land afar; 

Where no deceit can enter. 

Nor purse-proud friends need venture ; 

There virtue may content her — 

She there shall dwell secure. 
There's none there to annoy her, 
To threaten or destroy her. 
Or haughtily pass by her, 

Becaujse that she was poor. 
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Now, dearest, do not fear. 

For thy God will soothe and cheer ; 

Be thankful you are near 

To smooth my dying bed. 
And tell the hour of night 
When my spirit took its flight, 
To where they walk in white • 

With crowns upon their head. 

My weary eyes are closing, 
They long to be reposing 
In death beside the chosen. 

Where care and grief will end. 
Christ has my soul invited 
To come and be united, 
And leave the place I'm slighted. 

And He will be your friend. 

Farewell, we now must sever — 
We part, but not for ever — 
When crossing Death's cold river 

I leave you near its shore. 
In heaven again I'll meet you. 
And with angel song shall greet you, 
And to join I will entreat you. 

Where parting is no more. 
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"FLOW GENTLY, SWEET STEEAM. 

Flow gently, sweet stream, on your way to the shore, 
Where the foam of the billows are spread, 

The sound of your music can never restore 
The form which for ever has fled. 

Upon your green banks he shall wander no more 
Where the primrose and daisy do smile, 

They have made him a grave on India's shore. 
And left me to mourn in Millisle. 

Flow gently, sweet stream, your muimuring sound 

Now wakes up my deathless despair ; 
Our dear hallow'd haunts I have wander'd around, 

But the lov'd and the lost are not there. 

He comes not again his lone one to meet 
By the garden, the grove, or the stile ; 

No dew-tinted flower shall bend 'neath his feet 
On the green mossy banks of Millisle. 

Mow gently, sweet stream, let your music be hush'd, 

Which I ofttimes delighted to hear ; 
Since the joy of life's mom in my bosom is erush'd, 

like a death-knell you fall on my ear. 

You foster a sorrow which never can sleep, 
An anguish which nought can beguile ; 

You seem just to whisper, poor Mary may weep 
For the lov'd and the lost of Millisle. 

N 
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YE THAT LABOUR AND ARE WEARY. 

Yb that labour and are weary, 
Plodding on life's beaten track, 

Still complaining life is dreary, 
Never daring to look back — 

Is tbere not a charm to bind you, 
Make you linger on the way ? 

Surely, if you look behind you. 
Life has charms to make you stay. 

Sunny spots where the departed 
Wandered often by your side, 

Li life's morning, when light-hearted, 
Every wish was then suppHed. 

Can the past no bliss awaken — 
Touch no chord of youthful glow ? 

Earth of friendship's not forsaken — 
Life is not a passing show. 

Nature snules in all her beauty — 

Hear the small birds how they chaunt ! 

Man alone forgets his duty — 
Stm a something seems to want. 

Self-made cares the heart doth fetter. 
Cloud the brow and strain the nerves, 

Never thinking that he's better — 
Better far than he deserves. 
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Wherefore do ye covet sorrow, 

And the joys of life despise ? 
Let your hope be, that to-morrow 

Fairer scenes will meet your eyes. 

Life has charms for every creature, 

Hope has blessings not a few ; 
Hasten on the path to meet her, 

She has something yet to do ! 



WEITTEN FOE A FAEEWELL SOIREE 

Cfiven to the Sev. Dr. H. S. Fate&son on his leaving Free 

St. Mark's Church, October, 1872. 

Go now, beloved Pastor, 

From the friends who hold you dear. 
Since it hath pleased the Master 

To call you from them here. 

Go with this thought your heart to cheer, 

Whatever be your lot. 
While those of Free St. Mark's are here 

You will not be forgot. 

Go with the partner of your love 

From home and all that's dear, 
And may her life and labour prove 

As useful there as here. 

Go where a lordly smile shall greet 

Your duties to fulfil ; 
But warmer hearts you cannot meet 

Than those of Cranston Hill.* 

* St. Mark's Free Church. 
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Go and proclaim the heavenly plan. 

And spread the news abroad ; 
Teach man to love his fellow-man, 

His country', and his Qtod. 

Yet oft amid the circling throng 

Shall meddling memory rove 
Back to the scenes of wood and song — 

Your home in Kelvingrove. 

You'll miss the music of the larks 
Which hails the new-bom day — 

The deep-ton'd bell of Free St. Mark's, 
When you are far away. 

Those sights and sounds which met your ears 
Have fond impressions made ; 

The cherish'd love of eighteen years, 
'Twill take it long to fade. 

The glorious truths which you have breath'd 

In us may still remain, 
To show that we have not receiv'd 

The grace of God in vain. 

To Belgrave Church, when you resort, 

We humbly trust you'll find 
Her Session and her Deacon's Court 

Like those you leave behind. 

Since we are left without a g^de 

Our heavenly food to bring, 
In God alone may we confide, 

And still the closer cling. 
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We bid adieu with deep regret, 
While fond emotions swell ; 

We part in love, same as we met — 
God speed you now — farewell ! 



ELEGY ON JOHN HORN. 

Oh ! cruel death, what pranks you've play'd 
Since ye began to wield your blade ! 
How many homes and hearts you've made 

Sad and forlorn ! 
Tour reckless hand you might have stay'd 

And spared John Horn. 

Some here are left, I freely grant, 

You might have got, we weel could want. 

Who deave us wi' their horrid cant 

Baith nicht and mom, 
And no thus tane so fair a plant 

As yoimg John Horn. 

His age was only thirty-two — 

As fine a youth as ever grew ; 

A man, indeed, baith leal and true 

As e'er was bom ; 
But he whom kings doth still subdue 

Has nail'd John Horn. 

A kinder mortal never yet 
Behind a forging anvil hit — 
Tho' whiles iU-used, he didna fret. 

Nor speak wi' scorn ; 
'Twas seldom in a sulky pet 

Ye got John Horn. 



\ 
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Nae mair the paddle bolts he'll crook, 
For his strong arm bears death's rebuke ; 
Nae mair he'll fear the gateman's book 

At early mom, 
For death has clutch'd him wi' his hook — 

The blythe John Horn. 

Nae mair, alas ! the glass he'U fill, 
Or sing " The Lass o' Pattie's Mill;" 
He dearly loo'd a Heilan gill, 

Baith nicht and mom< — 
'Twas such that partly help'd to kill 

The kind John Horn. 

Wae's me ! what will Gillespie say,* 
Or Cameron, when they come this day ; 
This sad event in dust will lay 

Their hopes high born ; 
Their drouthy frien' is snatch'd away — 

The braw John Horn. 

He was their cronie leal and true, 
Nae selfish end he had in view — 
On pay-nights oft they a' got f ou, 

And sung till mom. 
But cruel death has finish'd noo 

The kind John Horn. 

The lassies a' may hing their head, 
Their warmest frien', alas ! is dead ; 
Nae mair them, arm in arm, he'll lead — 

Awa he's borne ! 
They've lost a worthy frien' indeed, 

Their dear John Horn. 

* Two companions. 
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John had his fau'ts and failin's too, 
For whiles at night, when he got fou, 
He said and did what he did rue 

Sair the next mom, 
But cruel death has sobered noo 

The wild John Horn. 

Here let his fau'ts and failin's rest 
Like Autumn leaves upon his breast ; 
Man is but foolish at the best — 

This truth we mourn ; 
This common standard was the test 

0' poor John Horn. 



LINES 

On the erection of an Engine at MillerMll Brickfield, near 
Donaghadee, ISth May, 1867. 

Ye shades of the departed, 

Fair home beyond the sea, 
The blessing of an exile 

Is wafted back to thee. 

The progress you are making, 

May it continue still ; 
God bless the undertaking 

Begun at Millerhill. 

Such efforts are surprising 

Fair commerce to embrace. 
While phoenix-like your rising 

To take a higher place 
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From lethargy now waking, 
Wherein too long you've lay, 

A glorious dawn is breaking 
To gild you with its ray. 

In thought I see your engine, 
With her fittings moving quick. 

While the clay is gently moulded 
Into a glossy brick. 

I hear your happy voices, 
And your loving looks I see ; 

Thus the absent one rejoices. 
And prays, lov'd home, for thee. 

What hand shall write your story, 
What eye your triumphs view. 

When once commercial glory 
Has spread her wings o'er you. 

A glorious future thus I see 
Now marching on you quick ; 

Soon shall your coals united be 
With market, flax, and brick. 

A thousand spindles then shall himi 

With shuttles fleet as air. 
And ships from distant lands shall come 

Discharged and laden'd there. 

No more with look of sadness 

Your children shall appal, 
But chang'd to joy and gladness. 

With bread and work for all. 
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No more your sons shall wander, 
Nor at home your daughters mourn, 

Their youth or strength to squander, 
And your exiles shall return. 

Sweet home of matchless beauty, 

Such blessings may you share, 
If the nobles do their duty, 

Then Munce will have his prayer. 



LINES ON SEEING THE GEAVE OF A 

. POOE POET. 

Alas ! within the pauper's plot 
Poor John's remains are laid to rot, 

'Mong weeds and filth neglected. 
Of all his friends, oh ! is there none 
To give the tribute of a stone 

For him they once respected ? 

"While standing by his lowly bed, 
Fond memory o'er the past does shed 

The light of bygone years ; 
I see him mingling in the throng — 
Where all is music, mirth, and song — 

A mortal void of fears. 

Around the board sit Wealth and Fame, 
Who condescend to toast his name. 

And friendly hand extend ; 
And while they drain the madd'ning bowl, 
They pledge their never-dying soul 

Poor John aye to befriend. 
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Within his kind and gentle breast, 
Vain Hope had made herself a nest, 

Where she might safely dwell. 
She soon found out — but ah, too late ! 
Her structure could not bear the weight, 

And down the fabric fell. 

Now, mark how each lets go his hold : 
The spring of friendship has grown cold, 

No trace of it appears ; 
The plighted faith, the nightly toast. 
Which to him they were wont to boast , 

Are gone with fleeting years. * 

Thus down along life's winding stream 
With shattered hopes, and not a gleam 

Of joy his heart to cheer, 
We mark him plodding on his way, 
The wreck and ruin of a day — 

At last we find him here ! 

While here I view this humble spot. 
Where lowly lies, but not forgot, 

The man I once did love, 
may I shun the fatal rock — 
Th' engulfing wave, whose whirling shook 

Did his destruction prove. 

Farewell, thou genuine son of song ! 
Thy joys and griefs — they were not long 

Until they took their flight ; 
Thy talents, which shone like the sun, 
A crown of laurel would have won 

Had they been guided right. 
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A TEIBUTE OF BESFECT 

TO THE MEMORY OF MY BELOVED FEIEND, 
THE LATE REV. WILLIAM SKELLY, 

Presbyterian Mtnister, Donaghadee, 

Fabewell, farewell, beloved friend, warm-hearted, kind, 

and true, 
I little thought of being spar'd to write these lines on you; 
The task is great, yet be it mine, altho' it's done in tears. 
This tribute, to your memory, dear friend of early years ; 
Tour words to me were like the dew that cheers the droop- 
ing flowers — 
They were a solace to my heart in sorrow's darkest hours. 
I did not think, departed one, last time I shook your hand, 
That side by side on earth again we never more would 

stand; 
And thou art gone, lamented one, death's seal is on your 

brow; 
The friendship I from youth enjoyed, alas! it's sever'dnow; 
If I had only seen your grave before your form was hid, 
And paid the tribute of a tear upon your co£B.n lid. 
Though trouble deep denied me that, a loving hand did send 
A portion of the winding-sheet which wraps my faithful 

friend ; 
That loving heart has ceas'd to beat, which felt for others' 

grief, 
And silent is the tongue which oft to mourners brought 

relief ; 
Tour loving words remov'd the gloom where doubt and 

death had trod, 
And brought the stubborn heart to yield and kiss the 

chastening rod ; 
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You follow'd in your Master's steps, who came the lost to 

save — 
His Holy Spirit led you from the cradle to the grave ; 
Your Fathers' work and Jesus' love you studied hard to 

show, 
And left behind a host of friends, hut not a single foe. 
Now all is hush'd, the sermon's o'er, the parting Psalm is 

sung, 
Your last appeal from Shore Street Church has fallen from 

your tongue ; 
The hook is clos'd, the work is done, the task is now com- 
plete. 
Your happy soul has soar'd away, its loving Lord to meet. 
You have exchang'd the pulpit, where your parents' feet 

have trod. 
For the house of many mansions, the building of your God. 
Oh ! fond and faithful, f are-thee-well, we meet on earth no 

more; 
You tread the plains of glory now, with lov'd ones gone 

before ; 
The promis'd crown of purest gold is set upon your brow. 
The loving friends you mourn'd, like me, are all around 

you now ; 
Cloth'd in arobe of spotless white, before the throne you pass, 
And wave your palm of victory on yonder sea of glass. 
The song of Moses there you sing — that one increasing 

strain. 
To Him who lives that once was dead — the Lamb for 

sinners slain; 
But oh! how feeble are my powers that glory to portray. 
Where the wheels of time are broken by one eternal day ; 
On the house you now inhabit, let my thoughts for ever 

dwell, 
TiU we meet again in heaven, lamented one, farewell! 
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VEESES 

On hearing the Rev. say how much he was grieved because he could 

not accompany the Deputation of Ministers which went from Scotland 
to preach to the Roman Catholics of Irelanfl. 

Noo, Reverend Sir, ye needna fret, 

Nor shake your curly pow, 
That 'cross the sea ye didna get 

To join the clergy's row. 

A broken brick or lang kail-runt 

Might sair disturb your brain ; 
You, like a bog fox, they wad hunt — 

Te're just as weel at hame. 

How ye wad nobly stand the shock 

Ye needna boast or blaw ; 
At hame, we ken, the midden cock 

Does aye the crousest craw. 

How ye wad spread the word o' truth, 

An' a' their threats disdain ; 
Some hazel rung might cross your mouth — 

Ye're just as safe at hame. 

To beard the lion in his den 

It's unco hard to do ; 
It has been tried by ither men 

As daring like as you. 

An' had ye tried a deed like that 

It micht hae caused you pain ; 
When loud hurrahs broke forth f rae Pat, 

You'd been as safe at hame. 
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O'er wliat has pass'd ye needna brood, 
Nor tell wliat hin'ered you ; 

Te miclit hae gaen for a' tlie good 
Te're likely here to do. 

Tak' my advice, an' be content — 
Nae mair the subject name, 

And bless your stars you werena sent 
Sae far awa frae hame. 



LINES TO A BEEEAVED FEIEND. 

My brother in woe, full well do I know 
The depths of the sorrow you brood. 

But you must discern there's a lesson to learn — 
This trial is sent for your good. 

This world at the first was in infancy curs'd 
By our first parents not giving heed ; 

That state was deplor'd, but now it's restor'd 
And bless'd by the balm of Gilead. 

This world, my dear friend, God did never intend 

Lasting happiness here to succeed, 
Unless we could find what He had design'd — 

The soul-cheering balm of Gilead. 

From the high to the low there's a mixture of woe, 

And bitter its dregs are indeed, 
TTnless it's made up from the soul-soothing cup — 

The life-giving balm of Gilead. 
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oil ! dry up your tears, and banisb. your fears, 
And seek for the strength which you need ; 

He'll teach you the way, if you earnestly pray 
For the life-giving balm of Gilead. 

Now bend at His throne and your sorrow make known, 

For peace and for pardon still plead ; 
His promise is sure, to supply all the poor 

Who seek for the balm of Gilead. 



LINES 

On hearing Mr. tell his ** Experience " in a Frayer Meeting. 

Ye canting hypocrite, forbear 

To use such boasting language here, 

And quote the sacred page ; 
Like Simon Magus, now you try 
The gift of God with gold to buy 

Li your declining age. 

There's some folks here you can't deceive ; 
They've known you long, and do believe 

You have an end in view ; 
You wish the creature here to please. 
Among Qt)d's folk yourself to squeeze, 

As Satan did once too. 

The unsuspecting's not aware, 

"When listening to your studied prayer. 

How man from glory fell ; 
But I have heard your private talk — 
Have marked your conduct and your walk — 

Indeed, I know you well. 
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Tou undertake a grievous task, 
In public still to wear a mask ; 

The same did Satan weave ! 

Poor Mr. you may blindfold, 

And make your dross appear as gold, 

But God you can't deceive. 

When on this earth Perfection trod — 
The first, the last, the endless God — 

What made His wrath so hot ? 
'Twas mere professors such as you 
He classed as a hellish crew, 

Who pass'd for what they're not. 

Lay by your mantle, and confess 
'Twas nothing but a borrowed dress 

To suit a selfish end ; 
Then to your closet quick repair 
And seek the Lord with earnest prayer, 

Before His footstool bend. 

Such seeming Christians of the day 
Unstable minds oft lead astray 

To their eternal shame ; 
Their private actions known to youth 
Oft lead them from the path of truth, 

And Satan gets the blame. 
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NOW I AM GEOWING OLD. 

This is October sixty-nine, 

How strange the thought appears]; 
I find I have been married now 

This one-and-thirty years. 
To me it seems like yesterday, 

Altho' I have been told, 
By one who has a right to know, 

That I am growing old. 

» 

What is her reason for the same 

I really cannot say ; 
Some little change, no doubt, is seen — 

My hair is turning gprey. 
Altho' it has another look, 

It still retains its hold ; 
If it was gone, then she might see 

Some signs of growing old. 

My sight of course is rather dim — 

To that I give no heed. 
As I have put on spectacles. 

With which I well can read. 
My step is shorter than it was ; 

It's not so firm and bold ; 
But that's no reason she should say 

That I am growing old. 

What makes her say I'm gprowing old ; 

To her it may appear 
The number o' the gran' -weans 

That's gather'd roon me here. 
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I see it now, without a doubt, 
No more I need be told ; 

It is a fact, I must confess, 
I'm really growing old. 



A LETTER IN RHYME 

To Mr, James Orr. 

In writing to you, Sir, permit me to ask. 

What time you can finish my portable desk ? 

With patience I've waited the time that you said, 

If alive, and unmarried, you would have it made. 

Four months was the time— now. Sir, 'tis near seven 

Since the plan was drawn out and the order was given ; 

The furnishings wanted, I have them in view — 

I purchased the nails and I begged the glue; 

With a pair of old hinges I pull'd off a chest, 

Which gave me some labour to clear them of rust ; 

How long they were on I'm unable to say, 

But I think they were forged before Luther's day ; 

With scraping and filing three evenings did waste 

Before I could get them cleaned up to my taste ; 

On a shelf in the cupboard since then they have been. 

To wait your decision, when once they were seen. 

And as for the lock, I'm quite certain and sure 

I've one which will suit it upon the press door; 

It is not very nice, 'tis both clumsy and rough — 

If it keeps down the lid it will do well enough. 

'Tis not for its safety, but merely for fashion, 

That a lock may be on, or any precaution ; 

What it will snugly hide, not many will heed — 

A few scattered pages not many could read ; 
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For the man wlioBe sole object is courting the muse. 

In his pilgrimage here has but little to lose ; 

From the moment he finds her and follows her train, 

In poverty's stream he must ever remain : 

Still clad in her garments, contented doth sit — 

Still pleased with her virtue and charmed with her wit, 

The power of the critic his joy can't abate^ 

He wanders on heedless of fortune or fate. 

I/et him roam where he will, new beauties he'll find, 

A store of contentment's laid up in his mind. 

The song of the birds, as they sit on the tree, 

To him bringeth pleasure — he shares in their glee. 

His soul is at rest when he gazes above — 

Sees all things so lovely, all things formed to love. 

Through the loopholes of fashion he whiles takes a view 

At the proud and the selfish whose pleasures are few ; 

For the god of this world they rush on at full speed, 

Hegardless of hearts they cause sore to bleed ; 

By their blinded zeal they're unable to know, 

A title brings with it a talent of woe. 

Forgive me, kind Sir, your pardon I ask : 

I've lost sight of my subject — the portable desk ! 

'Tis the fault of the muse, she must have her own will — 

I tried to restrain her, but she would not be still. 

On myself she has turned so ill-tongued and cross. 

And how to best please her I'm quite at a loss. 

Her conduct to me I ofttimes regret — 

How far she had chang'd since the first time we met ! 

Her presence once cheer'd up my dark gloomy cot ; 

Then my cares were all hush'd and my sorrows forgot. 

"When poverty came, and my friends did look sour. 

And to shim the infection they passed by my door ; 

When their friendship got frozen, I let them go past, 

I had met with a friend who, unflinching, would last ; 
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For friendship's a phantom that flutters and flits — 

It's hard to get fostered where poverty sits. 

Thus friend after friend I have seen disappear 

'Whe^ adversity's gale to my cottage drew near ; 

Unmoved I heard them repeat their farewell — 

No sigh rent my bosom, no tear ever fell. 

When the last one departed, then whispered the muse^ 

" Sit down and be cheerful, you've no more to lose ; 

I'll always attend you through poverty's vale, 

At the hook, or the scythe, the plough or the flail ; 

Unable to know why those trials are sent, 

I'll use every effort to make you content." 

Sir, this was her promise in life's early day, 

When the friends of my youth were all fading away ; 

This hope was my anchor, it solaced my breast — 

Ne'er thought she would alter, or change like the restj 

What has been the reason I never did ask. 

But I truly believe 'tis the want of a desk ! 

And now. Sir, I'll tell you what happen'd last night : 
I craved her assistance a few lines to write ; 
Before that my pen had got half down a page, 
She sternly refused, and flew in a rage ; 
She bade me refrain, and called me a fool — 
What mortal could bend for to write on a- stool ? 
If, in writing, my object was only in name, 
I never would soar to the temple of fame. 
My learning was scant, my spellings were wrong, 
No patron to head me or push me along. 
Was wealth my ambition ? permit her to say, 
I had ta'en the wrong path and gone far astray. 
She said, of a truth, it was certain and sure. 
That ninety per cent, of her children were poor. 
This truth would appear in some future age — 
Unmolested the moth would inhabit my page ! 
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She bade mo take counsel this course to refrain — 
My efforts were fruitless, my labour was vain ; 
*Twa8 madness to think I could e'er rise to merit, 
Without learning or friends in a half-plenish'd garret ! 

Sir, this is her language, and think, when you hear it, 
What mortal on earth could find patience to bear it ! 
I hope, Mr. Orr, when this letter you read. 
Your tools you'll collect and con>e here with speed ; 
On you I'll depend, so do not refuse 
To finish the desk and comfort the muse. 
When you have it completed, if it has that effect, 
Your name in my prayers. Sir, I'll never neglect. 



LINES ON MY BELOVED SON ROBERT, 

. Who died at Buffalo, U.S, America, 30^A April, 1875, 

Aged 29 years. 

Farewell! farewell, beloved son! the dreaded news is true, 
I never more on earth again shall set my eyes on you ; 
Far from home and fatherland they've laid you down to 

sleep, 
And sent the woeful tidings here where lov'd ones sore do 

weep; 
A father's hope, a brothers love, a sister's joy and pride, 
Who only but a few short months in health had left their 

side. 
Gh ! Robert, dear, we little thought, when last we shook 

your hand. 
That at the Broomielaw again you never more would stand. 
You left a home where loving hearts their warmest wishes 

gave, 
To go in search of riches, but only found a grave ; 
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Your loving heart has ceased to beat which felt for others* 

woe, 
And still did act a brother's part through all your life 

below ; 
The widow's sigh and orphan's wail your bosom sore did 

rend, 
The downcast and the lonely ones in you did find a friend. 
When tidings reach'd that far-off land of mother's sickness 

here, 
'Mid winter's storm you hurried home her drooping heart 

to cheer, 
But fatal haste and dire disease your lov'd one did not 

spare, 
You only found a mother's grave to plant a willow there ; 
But widow'd hands must deck your grave and smooth it 

down with care. 
And take your helpless children oft to weep and linger 

there. 
No brother's eye was there to watch the heaving of your 

breast. 
No father's hand to lower you down in that far land to rest; 
'Twas brothers of the mystic tie who smooth'd your narrow 

bed, 
While fellow- workmen round your grave a sorrowing tear 

did shed. 
To me that place is still unknown, and must for ever be ; 
I cannot go to Buffalo now my Robert's grave to see ; 
I'm waiting by the river's side to catch the angels' song, 
The road to me will now be rough, but oh! it wont be 

long. 
Altho' I shed the bitter tear, and grief my heart does swell, 
I bow submissive to His will who doeth all things well. 
The glorious hope of meeting does cheer me day by day, 
With my Ag^es and my Robert and Jemima torn away; 
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As I journey on to meet them, this thought my heart does 

cheer, 
Mj ransom'd ones in glory are watching o'er me here. 
I bless the Lord who taught them the way of life and truth, 
And ripen'd unto glory what a mother sow'd in youth ; 
While she waves the palm of victory, with a crown upon 

her brow, 
She beckons to her lov'd ones, who are gathering round 

her now. 
Through faith in Christ I'U follow them, on Calv'ry take 

my stand, 
And look, like Moses, far away upon the promis'd land, 
Where there's neither death nor sorrow the lonely heart to 

pain. 
There I'll meet the long-lamented, and we'll never part 

again. 



THE TETSTING TEEE. 

The scenes of home and happy years 

Once more I long to see, 
The spot where I have linger'd long, 

Beside the Try sting tree. 

To see if time had chang'd its look, 

Or if it still does grow. 
Where I have stood with her I lov'd 

Some twenty years ago. 

It's like some old familiar friend 
Whom I would love to see, 

And spend one hour below the shade 
Of that old Trysting tree. 
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What early scenes it would recall. 

What grief my heart would share, 
To miss some dear departed ones 

Who wander'd with me there. 

How many hearts have ceas'd to beat, 
That oft with mirth and glee 

At even-tide were wont to meet 
By that old Trysting tree. 

No more can I behold their face 
Which shone with beauty rare, 

Yet still it soothes my soul to trace 
The smiles that met me there. 

8ome loving hearts do yet remain 
Who wander'd far like me, 

And long to stand and look again 
On that old Trysting tree. 

Fond memory treasures up the past 

And tries to keep it green, 
As faded flowers a fragrance cast 

To show what they have been. 

were it not for that old tree 
Which stands to mark the spot. 

The face and forms I lov'd to see 
By me might be forgot. 

Long may it flourish green and fair, 
Though I no more should see. 

And may the storms of winter spare 
That dear old Trysting tree. 
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TO SABBATH SCHOOL TEACHERS. 

Don't think tlie seed that you have sown with God shall 

be forgot, 
Or that beneath a cloud of sin it's left to lie and rot ; 
Altho' its bud or blossom your eye may never see, 
If water'd by the tears of faith, protected it will be. 
When doubts and fears perplex you, then take them all in 

prayer 
In faith to Him who sees you — who all your griefs does 

share; 
He marks your tears and knows your want, He hears your 

inmost sigh. 
And from His throne in heaven He bends a brother's eye. 
Oh ! teachers, rest on Jesus, and for your children plead; 
His promise is to bless the hands which try His lambs to 

feed; 
To labour for your Master may you never count a toil. 
Transplanting shrubs of Nature to a bright and better soil. 
No flower will there be drooping, no lonely one shall 

grieve; 
There a foe can never enter, nor a friend will ever leave ; 
Go, like His lov'd disciples, with holy feelings fraught. 
And tell Him all the things you've done, and all that you 

have taught. 
Be like the men of Zebulun, from duty ne'er depart, 
Keep rank and march in order, nor be of double heart ; 
Be watchful and be zealous, and ! be much in prayer. 
For the welfare of the little ones committed to your care. 
When you cross the Jordan river, and reach the shining 

shore, • 
What happy groups will meet you of lov'd ones gone before ; 
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They'll take you straight to Jesus, and in holy triumph say^ 
"Lord, here's our earthly teacher, who led us on the way; 
For us he prayed and labour'd, and suffer'd many a loss, 
"While in loving ways he led us from your cradle to your 

cross." 
Oh! blessed one, then Christ shall say, your work is finish'd 

now. 
Bring forth a crown of glory, and place it on his brow ; 
Then a shout of holy triumph through the heavenly hall» 

shall ring, 
When you ascribe all glory to your Prophet, Priest, and 

King. 
To this may you look forward, and prize the house of 

prayer. 
Where God does meet His people to bless and cheer them 

there ; 
While the tree of life is blooming, while its leaves are ever 

greeUf 
While the fountain's ever flowing, may you wash your 

garments clean. 



EPISTLE TO WILLIAM S , DONAGHADEE. 

Quite happy, William, do I feel 
To hear that you are daein' weel — 
Bidding defiance to the deil 

And a' his clan. 
And hame at nicht ye never reel 

A drunken man. 

When winter's howling storms do blow, 
Nae mair will Margaret have to go 
To every change-house in the row 
Wi' list'ning ear. 
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Or to the waiters whisper low, 
" Is William here ? " 

Nae mair you'll stagger, side by side, 
Wi' farmer John or James M 'Bride ; 
Their conduct, noo, you can't abide, 

Nor hear their crack ; 
For nobler ends an' honest pride, 

Ye spurn the pack. 

Your loss will Mrs. M lament — 

In her tap -room some pounds you've spent ; 
For days have you sat there content ; 

Noo, I'm afraid 
She'll no be fit to pay her rent 

Without your aid ! 

Nae mair the carman's horse you'll fricht 

Wi' lying on the road at nicht ; 

I'm proud to think you've got a sicht 

0' your past folly ; 
Nae mair you'll sing on Sabbath nicht — 

You're noo turn'd holy. 

I'm sure your cheeks would glow wi' shame, 
Should auld acquaintance chance to name 
The way you us'd to scram'le hame 

On hands and feet. 
Oft swearin' at the broken stane 

Upon the street. 

Your auld career is fairly ended, 
The shop is thatch'd, the bellows mended ; 
By you the poor man is befriended 
When hope is sinkin' — 
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A pound to him you freely lend it, 
Since you've stopt drinkin'. 

Noo, after a' your drunken pranks, 
On you the kirk has put h^r branks, 
And soon amang the pick o' saunts 

You'll he elected, 
And warmly aid her mission wants — 

Be much respected. 

She'll nurse you doucely in her lap, 

And keep you free of a' mishap, 

Till death at last your breath will snap 

And cut life's thread. 
Then you'll enjoy a quiet nap 

'Mong kindred dead. 

Kind fortune on you noo shall blink 
Since you have fairly quat the drink, 
And steer you heavenward soon, I think, 

At railway speed ; 
Wi* God's ain folk you'll closer link 

In cause and creed. 

Farewell to you, reformed friend ! 
May peace and joy your path attend. 
And when I hae an hour to spend, 

I'll ca' an' see you ; 
So noo this rhyming ware I'll end 

An' send it to ye. 
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WEITTEN FOR A CONGREGATIONAL 80IREB, 
Held in Free Si. Mark's Church Rail, 15th April, 1870. 

Mr. Chairman, Friends, and Ladies, I hope you won't 

refuse 
The simple tale collected and woven by the muse ; 
The social hours have glided by wi^ what is said and sung, 
Mid' the happy smiles that's resting on the face o' auld 

and young. 
It seems as if Dame Fortune hersel' had got a fright, 
And took her sister, canker'd Care, far from St. Mark's 

to-night ; 
Perhaps she's taen some ither gate in search o' some 

employ ; 
She knew we'd be sae happy, she couldna spoil our joy. 
Many thanks noo tae the jade, wherever she may be, 
I'm proud she hasna shown her face to-night at this soiree; 
She couldna bide the loving looks, her heart they would 

enthral, 
Or the nods and winks that 's passing to the ladies in this 

hall. 
Noo I ken, dear friends, you'll wonder what my subject is 

to be, 
For the ground has a' been harrow'd, and there's little left 

for me. 
Be it a sang or sermon, I really cannot tell; 
On some few things I mean to touch, an' ye can judge 

yersel. 
The first o' these I'll mention, and your attention call — 
Is the cash that's uncollected for fitting up this hall ; 
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There's been many schemes devised by wiser folk than 

me, 
But just, wi* your permission, noo let me offer three. 
Should they meet your approbation, I hope the same you'll 

note — 
I know that every married wife wiU tender me her vote. 
Let those who use tobacco, and do it to excess. 
Resolve that from this very night they mean to do with 

less; 
Likewise the man who uses snuff he is to do the same — 
He'll fin' his head far clearer at night when he gangs 

hame; 
The third and last I'll mention, I cannot pass them by, 
It's young men when wi' their sweethearts wha turn sae 

awfu' dry, 
I want you to consider, and your outlay to curtail, 
And turn your backs for ever on whisky, rum, and ale. 
Now, if those three would firm combine I'm no' the least 

afraid, 
By handing in the overplus the debt would soon be paid. 
To keep this motto aye in view, and practis'd in their 

lives, 
Young ladies would get better men, and men get better 

wives ; 
For this fact is true in nature, and it should be wider known, 
That men must reap in wedlock what in courtship they 

have sown. 
For want o' this precaution what troubles some do share, 
For gprace and goud are tender plants — they need a deal o' 

care. 
How fruitless and how foolish for some to persevere, 
l!o Beek for grapes on thorns, or figs on thistles here ; 
^ireQ poor blinded reason might labour hard to show 

a baker's oven wi' a basketf id of snow. 
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My advice to all young ladies before me sitting here. 
Ne'er g^e your heart or hand to those inclin'd to drink or 

swear; 
You never would be happy with such to spend your life — 
Youp portion's poverty and rags if you're a drunkard's 

wife; 
So mind and weigh the matter well, ere wedlock you 

espouse, 
The clergy's tongue will tie a knot your fingers canna louse. 
You may think I want to fear ye wi' sic awfu' things, 

indeed. 
And say, like Paul, 'tis better a single life to lead ; 
A thought like that was never mine, believe me, this is true, 
I want the single married, and I want them happy too. 
How you may a' attain to this in twa-three words I'll tell, 
Just follow out the simple rule that I hae done mysel' : 
Let hame be aye the seat o' love, unknown to spleen or 

strife, 
And never do an action you're ashamed to tell the wife ; 
Make her your confidant in all, nor from this course depart. 
If she's been worthy o' your hand, she's worthy o' your 

heart. 
Aye meet her wi' a cheery smile, let you be wet or dry, 
Nor think because you're married your courting time is by; 
On washing days when ye come in an' things no tae your 

mind. 
Then keep a watch upon your tongue — say nothing that's 

unkind, 
But try and lend a helping hand to put things right 

again; 
Make up a doll or some bit toy to place a greetin' wean, 
Such things will ne'er disgrace ye, nae odds by wha it's 

seen, 
These very han's hae done it, an' I never thought it mean. 
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Some men when they get married, wi' its cares they soon 

do fag, 
They think their liberty is gane, an' life's a perfect drag ; 
They see a host o' trials presented to their view, 
And in spite o' a' their efforts there's no a passage through ; 
For a wee, perhaps, they struggle, and their feelings they 

suppress, 
While the cloud is growing blacker and their faith is 

getting less ; 
They ponder on the present, and the thought o' being craved 
For rent an' taxes a' tae pay, an' no a shilling saved ; 
They get morose and gloomy, and conjure up excuse — 
They're fash'd an' weary o' the weans diverting through 

the house. 
They seek for some companion their sympathies to share. 
And baith step in tae get a dram to try and drown their care. 
Noo think o' her that's left at hame to struggle an' to plan 
To keep a' things in order, wi' sic a thoughtless man ; 
For a wee she may endure it^ and bear the heavy load, 
But, like the cloud when charged, the thunder will explode. 
Nae langer peace can linger by the stepping-stone o' sin — 
When love has left the dwelling remorse will enter in. 
The one will blame the other, this fact we must believe, 
For we know how Adam acted with our common mother 

Eve: ' 
When charged wi' misconduct, the truth he had to tell, 
Hp cast the blame upon his wife, an' tried tae clear himsel', 
And she was just as ready, and as anxious did she feel. 
To try an' mitigate her crime by blamin' 't on the deil ; 
This trait in human nature is daily practis'd here, 
Altho' some ken they're guilty, yet they try themselves to 

clear. 
But Eve had less to cross her or kindle any strife 
Than has her present daughters noo in their married life. 
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She wasna fashed wi* lodgers, nor ever lost her sleep 

In planning, when she got her pay, how baith her ends 

would meet ; 
Nae grocer came to crave her, nor gie an angpry look, 
For during a' her married life she never had a book ; 
She knew not half the troubles through which her daughters 

pass; 
She was free o' rent an' taxes, o' water rates an' gas ; 
She wasna f ash'd wi' beggars, nor o' thieves she wasna scar'd. 
Supposing that she went to bed an' left the door unbarr'd. 

If Adam chanc'd to stay out late she never had a fear 
O' the police interfering or him gaun on the beer ; 
She wasna left to pine at hame, or greeting weans to please, 
While her guidman enjgy'd himsel' at concerts or soirees ; 
He neither snuff'd nor smok'd, as far as I can hear. 
Nor wasted siller jaunting at Fair time or New- Year. 
He was a staunch abstainer, and in truth he weel could say 
His sons couldna blame their father if they were led astray; 
His wife might aye been happy had she only watched her 

han'. 
She might hae travell'd far and wide and no got sic' a man. 
An' yet wi' a' her failings, nae odds what Adam did. 
She used her utmost effort frae the neighbours to keep hid; 
She didna bleeze his fauts abroad, or a' his failings tell — 
But let the thing be right or wrong, she kept it tae hersel' ; 
If a' her married daughters would try to do the same. 
What cheerful looks and happy hearts would aye be seen 

at hame ! 
For Common-sense might teach ye, it's no a happy life, 
For a man, when wet an' weary, to meet his gloomy wife ; 
A woman'« voice, when soft and sweet, most pleasant 

thoughts it brings — 
I shun it when she's scowling, but I like it when she sings. 
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I hope the ladies of St. Mark's will shun those evil ways. 
And keep the stock o' married love they had in courtin/^ 

days; 
And band themselves together with a promise firm and tnie. 
An' tell their sweethearts what they've done and what they 

mean to do ; 
They mean to keep their promise, nae odds how long it be, 
They'll neither court nor marry till St. Mark's o' debt is 

free ! 
Then bachelors would make a stir when this was put in 

force. 
Their taunts an' jeers would a' be turned tae sorrow and 

remorse ; 
An' widowed men would get a fright, in them 'twould put 

new life, 
Especially those who did intend to have another wife; 
They'd sally out wi' book in han' subscriptions for to raise, 
Tho' they should wear a pair 6' boots, and spoil their 

Sunday claes. 
Each night would find them on the way, in closes, streets, 

an' lanes, 
Begardless o' bronchitis, or yet rheumatic pains ! 
This would make the scheme triumphant before a month 

was past. 
The debt would flee in shivers like chafE before the blast ! 
The Deacon's Court may sit an' plan until their heads turn 

grey; 
Unless the ladies lend a hand, this debt they'll never pay. 
Altho' it's but a paltry sum which seems to weigh her 

down; 
Dear friends, I blush to tell you^^ it's but four hundred 

pound; 
It's nine an' eightpence farthing to every member's share; 
Losh me ! a braw new bonnet would cost a hantle mair. 
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tell it not in Partick, nor yet in Kelvinhaugh, 

Till we've laid our heads together and swept this sum awa' ! 
Iiet me tell ye o* the progress she made the bye-past year — 

1 know this is a statement the ladies want to hear: 
She bound eleven couple with matrimonial chains, 
And presented at her altar were fifty-two braw weans. 

I think the hindmost item should add a powerful weight — 
0' laddies there were twenty-four and lasses twenty-eight. 
There's something strange about St. Mark's, her manners 

an' her airs ; 
She's much the same as Noah — she wants her folk in pairs. 
Let the friendless and forsaken, who no ofPer seem to meet, 
Make up their minds in Free St. Mark's to go an' tak' a 

seat; 
'Mong such a congregation, it will be counted rare 
If either man or woman can't find a helpmeet there ; 
Let them cast a look around them, an' keep their minds at 

ease. 
If there's nothing there to suit them, they'll be very ill to 

please. 
The state o' trade affects her not, be markets cheap or dear, 
On the first Sabbath o' each month fresh hands do aye 

appear ; 
What cradles she keeps rocking, what miU'ners she employs. 
What slapping ropes are needed, as weel as bools an' toys; 
St. Mark's is never idle, nae odds what ithers do, 
She has ladies aye to marry, an' weans to christen too. 
Now I hope you'll a' be happy, an' I trust you'll a' get men. 
For there's less auld maids in Free St. Mark's than ony kirk 

I ken; 
But mind an' keep your promise, though your sweethearts 

pine an' fret, 
Nor even let them kiss you till the kirk is clear o' debt. 
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ODE TO DISAPPOINTMENT. 

The Autumn winds may loudly rave, 
To strip the trees and lash the wave 

Upon the foam-clad shore ; 
Now welcome to the howling blast 
Which beats upon this throbbing breast 

With disappointment sore. 
The hope which nestled in my breast 

For ever is laid low. 
Now, like a ship with rudder lost, 
I'm tossed to and fro ; 
Still heeling and reeling 

Upon the mountain wave, 
Benighted and blighted, 
Without a hand to save. 

Disappointment, maid severe. 
How often in my wild career 

You tried to pull me down ! 
'Gainst all thy ills then could I cope, 
For in my breast there was a hope 

That smiled upon thy frown. 
It always kept my joys afloat, 

When thick thy arrows flew, 
Of them it bade me take no note — 
Their power it could subdue. 
I nourished it, I cherish'd it, 
'Twas centred in my heart. 
Ne'er deeming or dreaming 
That soon we were to part. 
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And while thy power I still defied, 
The last resource again you tried 
To make this heart to yield ; 
Resolv'd that with a fiendish blow, 
The cherished hope you would lay low, 

Or, vanquished, quit the field ; 
And then to future ages tell 

That once you met a heart, 
To yield, you never could compel — 
It smil*d upon thy dart. 
Still tearless and fearless, 

Had oftentimes expressed — 
Come want then or scant then. 
Whatever comes is best. 

Until a Judas did appear 
Unfit were you to force a tear 

Or penetrate my breast ; 
Till he by cunning and deceit, 
The hellish scheme he did complete, 

Which robbed it of its rest, 
'Twas then I felt thy evil power 

Which often I defied — 
This demon crush'd the cherish'd flower, 
It withered and it died ; 
Bereft me and left me 

In silent grief to mourn. 
To wander and ponder 
O'er joys that can't return. 

The cherish'd hopes we do command 
Are like foot-prints in the sand 
The tide will soon efface ; 
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The morning cloud or early dew, 
That sparkles with a dazzling hue. 
The morning beams do chase ; 
As such, our airy visions fly 

"When faithless men we trust ; 
We view them with a tearful eye 
Laid helpless in the dust ; 
While lowly and slowly 

We tread this vale of tears, 
Descending and bending 
Beneath a load of years. 



FAE AWAY FEOM THE LAND OF HER LOVER. 

Make her a grave in the strangers' land, 

Her weary voyage is ended ; 
The dew of heaven shall fall like tears 

On the g^ave of the unbefriended. 
Lay her gently down in the narrow bed, 

With a bright blue sky above her ; 
In a nameless grave she'll soundly sleep, 

Far away from the land of her lover. 

She has stemm'd the tide and brav'd the blast 

Which unceasing blew around her ; 
Unwept, unhonour'd at the last. 

The strangers' land hath found her. 
Pillow her head on the damp cold clay, 

Her griefs and her wrongs to smother ; 
She has finish'd her task on life's rough way, 

To wake with smiles in another. 
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Let the tale of her wrongs remain untold, 

Let them sleep in the grave beside her ; 
And those who know will never unfold, 

Nor the tongue of scorn deride her. 
Smooth gently down her narrow bed, 

And the grass will wave above her ; 
Thus let her sleep with the nameless dead. 

Far away from the land of her lover. 



ON THE DEATH OF MRS. BOYLE. 

Lowly lies the form I cherish'd, 

Earthly hopes for ever fled. 
All my dreams of bliss have vanish'd. 

Since my bosom-friend is dead. 



The voice is hush'd that once did cheer me — 
Where's the heart I now can trust ? 

Never more will she be near me — 
Low she lies with kindred dust. 

Pledges of her love are round me, 
But the cloud rests on my brow ; 

With their prattle oft they wound me, 
Asking, " Where is mother now?" 

Sad and silent, oft I hear them 

Talking of her night and day ; 
Helpless lambs, there's none can cheer them 

Since their mother's borne away. 
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Yes, indeed, there is another — 
To their wants He will attend ; 

One who loveth more than mother — 
One whose love shall never end. 

He alone will guide and guard them, 
Shield them from the bitter blast. 

And at last He will receive them 
"When the storms of life are past. 

To His care I will commend them. 
Best in faith and trust His love, 

In their wanderings to befriend them- 
Ouide them to His home above. 



THE AUTHOR AND POVERTY. 
A Dialogue, 

The storm ae nicht was loudly roarin', 
Wife and weans were fast asleep, 

O'er the past I then sat porin', 
List'ning to the hail and sleet. 

Every aim I had pursued. 

Every scene I could recall, 
O'er and o'er again I viewed. 

But how fruitless were they all ! 

I had toiled both late and early, 
Wander'd far wi' weary feet, 

Yet wi' every effort, barely 
Could I get my ends to meet. 
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Some hae risen to independence 

Wlia began life's race wi' me, 
And secured to their descendants 

What frae mine did always flee. 

O'er the past I thus was prying, 

Leaf by leaf was turned o'er, 
While the rest in sleep were lying 

Heedless o' the tempest's roar. 



I drew my chair a wee beside them. 

Gazed upon the sleepers there. 
Thinking of what could betide them — 

Breathing forth a silent prayer. 

Twelve o'clock that instant chappet. 

Up I started to my feet ! 
At my door some being rappet, 

Moaning through the wind and weet. 

I'll draw the bar, I thought, ungrudging — 

Hard, indeed, maun be the fate 
0' a mortal seeking lodging 

Sic a nicht, and it sae late ! 

The door half open, soon I slented — 

Keeket out the form to see ; 
Wi' the candle licht I kent it, 

For it lang had lodg'd wi' me.* 

My bosom heaved wi' indignation 

That haggard look again to see, 
Poverty ! what, in creation ! 

Brocht you back again to me ? 
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Here, this nicht, you shall not enter — 

Every incli will I dispute ; 
Owre the threshold should you venture, 

Better times will fling you oot. 

POVEETY. 

Cease to kittle up your passion, 
Dinna breed sae muckle din, 

This while IVe been sae much in fashion. 
Honest folks hae tane me in. 

Some I helped by correction. 

Some like you did scowl and curse ; 

Whar I met sic like reception, 
Matters only fared the worse. 

ATJTHOR. 

Mesh an' blood can not abide ye. 
Withered, wasted, haggard jade ! 

Few light-hearted stay beside ye — 
Your nearest frien's do you upbraid. 

Plenty soon will come to crush ye- 




Heave you headlang owre the linn ; 
To break your neck's the warst I wish ye ! 
I hope and trust it's no a sin. 

A plague, a pest, noo, in the nation. 
Ye breed discord 'tween man an' wife ; 

Ye mak their hame a desolation. 
An' some puir souls ye tire o' life. 

Your breath has dried the spring o' friendship, 
Still'd the pulse that lang did beat, 

Left the wretch's woes unquenched, 
Op'd the floodgates o' deceit. 
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Tak' the road, I ne'er sliall moan ye. 

The niclit's nae caulder than your heart ; 
Few you'll meet wad like to own ye, 

Fewer far to take your part. 

POVERTY. 

The eyes o' man this world hath blinded, 

It's dross is a' he clear can see ; 
His better pairt is seldom minded. 

Except the lessons taught by me. 

Ye needna scowl, my canty chiel. 

Or say distress my look aye fetches ; 
Ye ne'er went headlang to the deil 

Until ye got frae out my clutches. 

I mind richt weel, this time nine year, 
When I gaed doun to Robin Hunter's, 

I often watch' d your wild career. 
An' took a note o' thae three winters. 

Then scarce a market or a fair, 

Wi' Sunday claes, but ye attended ; 
Had I no ca'd upon you there. 

Just say how wad the scene have ended ? 

I took your watch an' Sunday claes. 
Because you did so much abuse them ; 

I kept them till in after days 

Ye learned the time an' place to use them. 

I left ye bare o' bed an' back, 

I parted you an' John McMillan, 
I brocht ye frae the drunken pack, 

And left you minus o' a shilling. 
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AUTHOR. 

Deil tak ye ! but ye liae a cheek 

To stand an' blaw about your doing ; 

Ye harbinger o' fell deceit, 

It's you that drives man to his ruin. 

His bosom frien' of ttimes you cool, 
An' heedless o' what may betide him, 

He seeks at length some stagnant pool, 
An' plunges in frae baith to hide him. 



He's "worried by ye mom and e'en, 
He wanders friendless an' neglected ; 

When in your company he's seen 
His purest motives are suspected. 

Nae place o' trust can be obtain'd 
If he applies for't in your cleading ; 

His looks an' letter are disdain' d — 
He's told sic like they arena needin'. 

POVERTY. 

But stop, my frien', an' say nae mair, 
My mission here I fain wad mention; 

This fleeting world ye think sae fair 
Has noo engross' d your hale attention. 

I sent my sister, ca'd Disease, 

That you might get frae her a caution. 

Her purest motives didna please — 

Her presence only roused your passion. 

She took you to the gates o' death. 
An' left you there a wee to study ; 
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Tho' ye hae felt the rod o* baith, 

Ye're aye the same puir thochtless body. 

My heart it grieves indeed to see 

The way my doings are despised; 
If ye had grace to dwell wi' me, 

A blessing ye wad find disguised. 

AUTHOK. 

Noo, keep your blessings to yOursel*, 
An' turn your back aye to my dwelling ; 

I've nae conceit wi' you to dwell — 

There's something cauldrife in your spelling. 

Sic comforts canna cheer my heart — 

Their cauld appearance mak's me doubt them ; 

I'm better pleased when they depart — 
Here calm content can live without them. 

This moment, if I had a gun, 

As sure as death ! I noo wad shoot you, 

Not only for the deeds you've done, 
But what you've often said aboot me. 

You said my pouch was scant o' tin. 
An' boasted o' our near connection — 

Held back some frien's frae comin' in, 
Lest they be smitten wi' infection. 

By word and deed ye oft did try 

To mak' them a' think little o' me ; 
When seen wi' you they pass'd me by. 

And seem'd as if they didna know me. 
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If ye can cheer the drooping saint. 
An' Heaven your mission has appointed, 

I wonder ye're sae seldom sent 
To ca' upon the ** Lord's Anointed." 

POVERTY. 

Whate'er I said was for your good, 
Tho' for that same I'm ill rewarded ; 

By me true frien's were understood. 
The faithless ones I soon discarded. 

' An' but for me a host o' frien's, 

Nae doot, through life ye wad hae counted, 
But when I cam' and nail'd your means 
You saw to what extent they 'mounted. 

My look ye needna noo misca'. 

Or say I kept ye nichts frae sleepin' ; 

I never took a frien' awa 

That could be said was worth the keepin'. 

The frien' wha at ye tak's the huff 
When you an' I become acquainted. 

His frienship isna worth a snuff — 
Ye're better far indeed to want it. 

AUTHOR. 

Your deeds to me ye needna note — 
I here wha sit do brawly know them ; 

For instance, see my threadbare coat — 
It's only but a sample o' them. 

My shoon hae lost their precious part, 
Frae causey stanes they hae got riddin ; 
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The wom-oot sole did them desert. 
And lies neglected in the middin. 

My vest and trousers much the same, 
My elbows thro' my coat are peerin' ; 

Nae coloured claith dae I disdain — 
A portion o* a' kinds I'm wearin'. 

My cap would scarcely carry sticks, 

Except across the holes you pack them ; 

For sarks I'm in an unco fix — 

A thief wad barely stoop to tak' them. 

I think the deil an' you're combined 

To plague an' pester a' creation ; 
In Holy Writ, indeed, I find 

That baith were sent on one occasion. 

To ane whase character could stan' 

The very strictest scrutinizin' ; 
Think how ye served the decent man. 

An' cease for ever moralizin'. 

Ye canna say he was a wretch 
That f rae ye weel deserved a nailin' ; 

His patient meekness nane can match. 
And God declared he had nae failin'. 

O' sheep and camels a' bereft, 

His bairns were murdered by your doin' ; 
By every far frien' was he left — 

His house an' ha' ye brought to ruin. 
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Ye took his glory an' his pride — 

Tried every means ye could to hurt him ; 

Wi' scabs ye pasted a' his hide, 

And made his nails they couldna scart him. 

Ye stript him o' the joys o' life,- 

The comforts whilk his God had lent him ; 

Ye plann'd through a' to leave his wife — 
Fu' weel ye kent she wad torment him. 

And when Perfection's Self was here — 



When forty days an' nichts He fasted, 
The deil an' you to him drew near^— 
Ye ken then hoo ye blaw'd and boasted. 

Your conduct's such, it plainly shows 
For growth in grace ye arena given ; 

Too often whar you show your nose 

The hearts are weaned awa' frae heaven. 

POVERTY. 

Forbear to chide, or me to blame 
Aboot the way that Job was tested ; 

He purer frae the furnace came, 
And in the end he had the best o't. 

His Maker hadna to be told — 
The ways of Job he weel did know it ; 

But when the deil there made sae bold, 
He let him take his plan to show it. 

A bricht example he has left, 
In Holy Writ for you recorded ; 

When o' his frien's he was bereft, 
His Maker then him help afforded. 
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This wasna done to please the deil, 

But just to show the coming ages. 
The strength of God, the lore and zeal 

He manifests when Satan rages. 

His arm is strong, and still does prove 
The surest help when trouble fashes ; 

He hears the cry of faith and love, 
Tho' it be rais'd frae 'mang the ashes. 

If you my lesson lay to heart 

Nane then will hae a cause to blame ye, 
And should we never, never part, 

My presence here will never shame ye. 

Altho' I'm wrunkled, auld, and thin, 
I'm no come here to sair distress ye ; 

I've brought Contentment, let her in — 
She's lang been waitin' here to bless ye. 

If that be true, ** Come in," I cried, 

" She's welcome here, I'll still adore her ; " 

Then Poverty did step aside. 

And calm Content cam' in before her. 

Now, since she's in, we'll quat the strife — 
Come frien' or foe, nae mair I'll hide her ; 

Contentment wauken'd up the wife. 
And then we baith sat doun beside her. 
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TO MES. AITKEN, OF DONAGHADEE. 
My wish written on a New- Yearns Card, 

May God above look down in love, 
And in EUs path still guide you ; 

Both day and night may He delight 
To bless loved friends beside you. 

May no ** land league " your husband plague, 

Nor bitter thoughts awaken ; 
Within your breast may peace still rest 

Secure with Ellen Aitken. 

May each New Year make friends more dear, 

Until your locks turn hoary ; 
May Christ then say — " Now, come away, 

And get your crown of glory." 

May heavenly peace your soul release. 
Earth's cares and joys forsaking ; 

At heaven's gate may I await 
To welcome Ellen Aitken. 



LINES 
To Mr. John Cultra, of Donaghadee, 

Friend of youth, farewell for ever — 
Here no more with thee to dwell ! 

Fate decrees that we must sever ; 
Faithful comrade, fare thee well ! 

During life shall I revere you. 
Still be glad thy worth to tell ; 

My happiest hours I spent them near you, 
Kind and faithful, fare thee well ! 
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Fare thee well ! and may sorrow 

Never cause thy heart to swell ! 
Brighter be thy hopes to-morrow, 

Comrade dear, now fare thee well ! 

May the hand of heaven still guide you 
Through life's dark and dreary dell, 

Place a friend as true beside you 
As the one who bids farewell ! 

May thy path be one of pleasure, 

Bound by friendship's holy spell ; 
Home and friends, what a treasure ! 

Tried and faithful, fare thee well ! 

When you wander by the river, 

Early haunts again to see. 
Think on one that's gone for ever, 

"Who has wandered there with thee : 

One who lov'd Camathon's flowers. 

One whose heart was full of glee. 
One who prized her streams and bowers. 

One whose face you ne'er may see. 

Tho' the storms of life have met me. 
And have forced me from your shore, 

Surely you will not forget me, 
Tho' I wander there no more. 

Forget me by the glen or river — 

Forget me at the trysting place. 
But, comrade dear, forget me never 

At our Father's Throne of Grace. 
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LINES ON A BIRD AND CAT SHOW IN GLASGOW. 
Prizes awarded hy a Clergyman from England. 

Stand by your points upon the line, 

Let every hand be steady ; 
Send an express, an' lose nae time. 

For, losh ! the cats are ready. 

Wi' glossy hair an' skin sae clean, 

Quite free frae a' infection, 
They gaze upon the motley scene 

While waiting for inspection. 

Should cats, like men, feel discontent, 
It's from their want o' knowledge ; 

They little ken their judge was sent 
Five sessions tae the college. 

The Herald tak's the greatest pains 

To tell us what they're doing ; 
The Lancers' band plays stirring strains 

To keep the cats frae mewing. 

What comfort tae a country cat 

This day will be afforded, 
That cleric hands did weigh an' pat, 

And a' her worth recorded. 

Nae tortoise-shell need thraw her face, 

Nor whine about her kitten ; 
In history's page she'll find a place 

Where births and deaths are written. 
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Wi' glee may puss noo whisk her tail — 

What tongue dare noo deride her ; 
She's higher in the social scale 

Than many a poor backslider. 

0* honours cats hae got their fill, 

Conferred by our Directors, 
Wha yet may fix on Gilmore Hill* 

A chair for cat inspectors. 

The press does often raise the cry. 

That poor folks are neglected ; 
Now cats in concert may reply, 

They're ten-fold mair respected. 

How happy is the shepherd's state 

Whose flock needs no direction, 
Who can his talents dedicate 

To bird and cat inspection. 

Thus far an' wide has spread his fame. 

How wives their cats may fatten ; 
An' styles it by some honour'd name, 

In Hebrew, Greek, or Latin. 

An' when his thread o' life's spun out, 

And judgment is suspended. 
The Kirk an' cats will then cast out 

'Bout which he maist befriended. 



The College. 
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AN ACEOSTIC 
Ox Robert Wilson, op Dokaghadee, who Died in New Orleans. 

R EMOVED far away o'er tlie dark mountain wave, 

n a land among strangers to find there a grave ; 
B y thy bedside, in sorrow, no mother to soothe, 
E ver watching beside you' your pillow to smooth, 
R ejoicing to tender her service and love 

T o raise thy lone hope to the mansions above. 

W hen the shades of the evening around you did close, 

1 nviting the weary to rest and repose, 

L ong, long to the west would thy tearful eyes strain, 
S ighing deep for the home you could not see again. 
O f t in dreams of the night would you stiU wander free 
N ear the scenes of Millisle with its wild dashing sea ; 

r the groves of Oarnathon majestic appear, 

F or still to thy bosom those scenes would be dear. 

1) ay dawn'd but to deepen thy terror and gloom, 

O r bid you prepare for the cold silent tomb. 

N ow cold is thy heart 'neath its mantle of green, 

A nd that sad silent spot no kindred hath seen. 

G entle breezes may waft o'er your dark lowly bed, 

H eaven's dew may rest on it like tears on the dead ; 

A fond mother deeply your loss will deplore — 

D eath's stream she must cross to meet you once more, 

E arth's ties now are broken, its pleasures are done, 

E ven down to the grave will she mourn for her son. 

When prospects are blighted, and fond hopes are rent,. 
H ow sad is the picture this world does present ! 
n such, while they linger on life's rugged shore. 
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D eath oomeB like a friend their lost hope to restore. 
I n this world of sorrow few pleasures do bloom — 
E arih's treasure is fleeting and gilded with gloom. 
D ear Robert, farewell, thy absence we mourn ; 

I n vain here we sigh, for you shall not return — 
N o ! never again, to the Bangor Boad-End, 

N or join in our meetings the evening to spend. 
E verlasting's thy pleasure on Canaan's fair shore. 
Where the frowns of this cold world can reach you no more . 

O soon, very soon, shall we follow your flight 
B ound the Throne of Immanuel with you to unite. 
L et faith from our heart dispel every gloom, 
E ver leaning on Christ, may we enter the tomb, 
A ssur'd that His love and His Spirit shall guide, 
N or part us while we in His merits conflde. 
S incerely He loves, and His love shall abide. 



LINES TO WILLIAM WHITFIELD, ESQ. 

Dear Sir, with feelings kind and true, 
I dedicate these lines to you. 

The friend of working men. 
To me it pleasure doth a£Pord 
Thy noble actions to record 

With either tongue or pen. 

How blest would be the human race 
If man would try in every case 

To act the same as you ! 
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Man, then, his fellow-man could trust, 
Each heart be generous, kind, and just — 
No selfish end in view. 

If they would try to study more 
The law of love, which binds the poor 

By acts of kindness shown, 
What great amount of sin and strife. 
What poverty and ills of life 

To each would be unknown ! 

Wealth is the lever which doth raise 
The selfish up to public gaze — 

A platform insecure ; 
But you have gain'd a noble height — 
The work of God is your delight, 

To instruct the himible poor. 

Your peace of mind does not depend 

On what the world does much commend — 

That empty bubble. Fame, 
That fiits and sparkles for a day. 
Then, like a meteor, fades away. 

Nor leaves behind a name. 

In secret still thy bounty flows — 
'Tis seldom known except to those 

Who of thy kindness share. 
The orphan's tear, the widow's grief 
From thy kind hand oft find relief. 

And made thy constant care. 

May He who reigns in heaven above. 
Who doth such acts of mercy love. 

Bless and increase your store, 
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And keep you in the narrow way 
Which leads to everlasting day, 

Where grief is felt no more. 

And may thy kind and loving wife 
Enjoy a long and happy life, 

And when earth's cares do end. 
May angels bear her soul away 
To mansions of unclouded day, 

Eternity to spend. 

Around you, may your children rise 
To cheer your heart and sympathise 

With heavenly graces fair. 
May God His choicest blessings shed 
Like holy oil upon their head — 

This is my earnest prayer. 



PM WEAEYIN' SAnt TAB GET HAME. 

Foe thirty-five years life's trials an' fears 
Were unfit my proud spirit to tame, 

Till my joy an' my pride was torn frae my side — 
Noo I'm wearyin' sair tae get hame. 

How rough is the way at the close o' life's day. 

As I wander dejected an' lame ; 
When I think o' the past, an' feel the cauld blast. 

Then sair dae I weary for hame. 

In many a form I hae battl'd the storm 
Since the lov'd an' lamented was taen ; 

While over my soul tribulation did roll, 
But I'm wearyin' noo tae get hame. 
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This world has nae smile my grief tae begpuile, 

Nor a balm for tae solace my pain ; 
It was bright at life's morn^ but its glories are shom- 

Noo I'm wearyin' sair tae get hame. 

In the far awa' land there 's a bright happy band 

With Jesus in glory doth reign ; 
I long to be there^ their triumphs to share — 

They're waiting to welcome me hame. 



THE LAND OF MY BIETH. 

Forget thee, I'll never, the land of my birth, 

The fairest and fondest I'll meet on the earth ; 

By the hand of the tyrant thy laurels are torn, 

But of truth, love, and valour thou ne'er can be shorn . 

Thy sons, ever loyal, in battle still brave, 
The foremost to venture where Fame points a grave. 
Of deeds the most daring they ever can boast ; 
The foe never found them neglecting their post. 

But the mildew of Commerce around you does creep, . 
While your children, like exiles, are forced o'er the deep ; 
In sorrow and silence they long for the day 
When the mist that enshrouds thee shall vanish away. 

The sceptic and scoffer may make you their jest. 
And say you're down -trodden, despis'd, and opprest ; 
Thou cradle of friendship, surrounded by waves, 
Too poor for to conquer, too proud to be slaves . 
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Perhaps I may wander by some foreign shore 

Where the footprints of friendship can ne'er meet me more ; 

But Erin's green Isle shall be dear to my soul, 

Tho' the waves of adversity o'er her do roll. 

The day-star of freedom her path shall illume, 
And glory, neglected, like roses shall bloom, 
When peace, love, and oonmierce upon her do smile, 
And party disputes be forgot in the Isle. 

May God in His mercy now hasten the time 
When her beauty, unmarred with the record of crime, 
Inscribed on her banner from centre to sea. 
The Bible has made her the land of the free. 



SANDY'S MAEEIAaE. 

A TALE. 

Ye wealthy chiels wha want a wife, 
In hearing o' St. Mungo's bell. 

If ye will only lend an ear, 

A truthful tale tae you I'll tell. 

That ye may look before ye leap, 
Such is the maxim I woidd show ; 

That ye may aye a lesson get. 
An' wisdom learn frae ither's woe. 

A hasty word may break your peace, 
An' sever friendship leal an' true ; 

A thoughtless step, when it is taen, 
In after life ye sair may rue. 



m 
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There's many things ye stan' in need 
Tae help ye through the ills o' life, 

But here's the capstane o' them a' — 
'Tis the selecting o' a wife. 

Some look far mair tae goud than grace, 
Which mak's them aft contrary draw, 

While ithers prize the rosy cheek 
The tint o' time will brush awa. 

But with my tale I'll moo proceed. 

Believe it or believe it not ; 
Tae you in truth I mean to tell 

The great mistake o' Sandy Scott. 

He was an honest-hearted chiel, 
His mither loo'd his worth tae tell ; 

He was the idol o' her heart, 
For bairns she only had himsel'. 

He was the object o' her care. 

She watch'd his actions night an' day ; 

She thought her presence had the power 
Tae keep him aye frae gaun astray. 

But wha can guard the heart o' youth. 
Or keep their feet from evil's way ? 

This power remains with Him alone 
Who bids us always watch and pray. 

On Sabbath, when the Kirk did skale. 
If there a weel-faur'd lass she saw. 

And kenn'd her poor, she pluck'd his arm 
An' whisper'd, ** Sandy, come awa'." 
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We may secure wi' bolt an' bar 

What nightly robbers can't remove, 
But what on earth can turn the tide 

Or cool the flame o' early love? 

Our feet may crush the tiny flower, 
Which nature sends to deck the plain, 

Its beauty may be only marr'd, 

In spring 'twill flourish green again. 

Now so it was wi' Sandy Scott ; 

He was in love, but dauma say 
That he had plighted heart an' han' 

To wed wi' nane but Mary Gray. 

She was a lass just tum'd sixteen, 

The eldest tae her f aither spar'd ; 
An honest calling he pursued 

As ploughman tae a neighbouring laird. 

She was his only hope an' stay, 

Since in the dust her mither laid ; 
Wi' care she 'tended tae his wants 

Mair like a mither than a maid. 

Nae wonder Sandy fell in love 

When oft he heard the neighbours say 

They wish'd their sons would get a wife 
To l^e a match like Mary Gray. 

He often in the gloamin' hour 
Would steal frae 'neath his mither's e'e 

Tae meet wi' Mary in the glen, 

Whaur nane could either hear or see. 
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What rapturous moments o' delight 
Mew o'er them in the lonely deU ; 

What burning words of love they spoke, 
There's none but lovers ere could tell. 

The stream o' love is seldom smooth — 
There's something to obstruct its way ; 

Some, Judas-like, within the camp, 
Will faun and flatter to betray. 

A clashin' wife, ca'd Jeannie Moore, 
Had watch'd the lovers at the spot ; 

Wi' stealthy step she listen'd a'. 
Then hurried off to Mrs. Scott. 

She knew she would be well received — 
0' that she scrupl'd ne'er a bit ; 

111 news is sure to travel fast — 
The bearer aye is light o' fit. 

She f ear'd nae bogles in the glen ; 

Frae walking she began tae trot, 
While aye repeating tae hersel' 

What she would sae tae Mrs. Scott. 

While on she bounded cross the field, 
Her fancied laurels to secure ; 

But merit meets its ain reward, 
An' so it was wi' Jeannie Moore. 

Wi' age her sight had grown dim. 
The outlying beasts she didna spy. 

An' in her haste she made a stride 
Out o'er a stirk wha there did lie. 
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Half mad it bounded tae it's feet 

Wi' Jeannie firm upon its back ; 
Made for the yard at hunter's speed. 

The watch-dog following on the track. 

It bounded o'er the water cask, 

An' smashed three luggies an' a pail ; 

Unmoved, its gallant rider sat, 
Altho' her face was tae its tail ! 

The inmates heard the awf u' crash 

Which did baith auld an' young a&ight; 

** Guid Lord, preserve us noo," they said, 
** The deil is surely here to-night ! " 

** Weel, be it deil, or be it dog, 

This moment I will stop its fun," 
Keplied the ploughman, rising up 

Tae get the laird's uuld yeoman gun. 

Wi' tongs an' poker, stick an' stane. 
O'er head each warlike weapons reared, 

And at the door they took their stan' 
Tae Jeannie an' the stirk appeared. 

Nor did they stan' long in suspense, 
Like Gilpin's horse she past them Hew ; 

The ploughman fainted at the sight, 
Before the trigger he had drew ! 

The rider bawl'd wi' might an' main 
Each time she pass'd the kitchen door, 

I've tidings for ye, Mrs. Scott, 

This is your stirk an' Jeannie Moore. 
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Inspir'd on hearing human voice, 
They sallied forward in the mirk, 

Wi* ropes an' rails they did succeed 
Tae free poor Jeannie frae the stirk. 

Straight tae the parlour she was taen 
An' plac'd upon the sofa snug, 

Then a' that she could recollect 

She whisper'd in the guidwif e's lug. 

She mentioned what she saw hersel', 
An' what she heard the neighbours say. 

They hop'd tae see a marriage soon 
Wi' her braw son an' Mary Gray. 

Come here, guidman, cried Mrs. Scott, 
Half chok'd wi' rage an' wild despair, 

Gome here, an' listen tae this tale, 
And o' its burden bear your share. 

She slamm'd the door ahint her back. 
An' kick'd her slippers tae the wa'. 

Then flung her new lace much aside, 
An' vengeance vow'd on ane an' a'. 

What think ye noo, guidman, she said. 
With fury flashing in her ee', 

There would been nought o' this, indeed. 
If ye had done your part like me. 

What sleepless nights hae I oft spent 
In planning for our Sandy's weel ; 

An' whaur ye sit, I do believe, 
Ye lightly o' this matter feel. 
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If you're sae simple, by my faith 
I'll keep our name frae stain or blot ; 

A ploughman's daughter ne'er shall be 
The lawful wife o' Sandy Scott. 

I'll let the ploughman's daughter see 

My Sandy she will not trepan ; 
This news has forced me noo to be 

Not whole guide wife but half guidman. 

The auld guidman he listen'd a', 

His elbow resting on his knee ; 
" I hope," he said, "when Sandy's wed, 

He'll make a better match than me." 

She did not hear what he had said— « 
Her tongue went like a coalman's bell ; 

While up he got and went tae bed, 
An' left the twa tae plan theirsel'. 

The lee lang nicht she nurs'd her wrath, 

An' took the road at break o' day, 
Besoly'd, she said, tae shame the face 

0' that vile strumpet, Mary Gray. 

It would be vain to picture forth 

The storm she rais'd about the cot ; 
She seem'd tae daur baith young an' auld 

To try the strength o' Mrs. Scott. 

Meanwhile her sister, frae Dunoon, 

Had landed at the Broomielaw, 
An' when she got the cheering news, 

She hasten'd frae the cot awa. 

B 
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To her she did repeat the tale 

That she had heard f rae Jeannie Moore, 
An' often asked, did she think 

That flesh an' blood could that endure. 

Her sister said, *' If you'll consent, 
An' leave the matter a' to me, 

I hae a match for Sandy, noo^ 

A merchant's daughter frae Dundee. 

'* A fairer face ye couldna see 
In hearing o' St. Mungo's bell ; 

Her portion is nine thousand pounds. 
And, mark ye, he has but hersel'. 

** She's no puff'd up wi' empty pride, 
She's just as plain as she is fair ; 

An' frae a noble stock has sprung — 
Belated to the Earl o' Stair. 

" The way that we became acquaint. 
She left her napkin on a stone 

Where I was sitting on the beach. 
And that is how her name is known. 

" I knew some lady lost it there. 
Such like the working class ne'er owns. 

And o'er an' o'er I read the name 
0' Mary Catherine Julia Jones." 

What pen could paint or tongue describe 
The plans the twa that night did lay. 

While Sandy slipp'd frae 'neath their side 
To bid fareweel to Mary Gray. 
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He met her witli a smother'd sigh, 

A silent look o' grief an' pain, 
Which from fond hearts like violets pluck'd 

Would never, never bloom again. 

He flung his arms around her neck. 
And press'd her to his throbbing heart. 

In broken accents oft he said, 

** Mary, Mary, must we part ? " 

** It must be so," she fondly said, 

** Your mother's wrath it will allay ; 
May peace an' joy your path attend. 

Will be the prayer o' Mary Gray." 

The summer months had scarcely past 

Until the tidings reach'd the toon, 
That Sandy Scott was to be wed 

Tae some braw lady in Dunoon. 

What unco stir was at the Ha' 

Wi' joiners, painters, an' what not; 
Tae mak' a' things look trig an' braw 

Was the intent o' Mrs. Scott. 

Each servant maid had got a dress 

Tae wear that day wi' queenly pride, 
In honour o' the great event — 

The coming hame o' Sandy's bride. 

And while they bustle at the Ha', 

From it we'll turn our thoughts away. 

An' follow softly in the wane. 

And mark the path o' Mary Gray. 
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Her father had been forced to leave 
His humble cot in flow'ry dell ; 

The reason should ye want to know. 
Ask Mrs. Scott, for she could tell. 

The darkest hour o' a' the night 
Is just before the break o' day ; 

A helping hand did soon appear, 
To cheer the gloom o' Mary Gray. 

An uncle who had lov'd her dear 
The hand o' death had snapped awa ; 

His large estate in Erin's Isle — 
He made her mistress o' it a'. 

But ere she left her native land, 

'Twas said she went and saw the spot — 

The little well an' hawthorn tree, 

Where she had met with Sandy Scott. 

Wealth may hae charms for selfish hearts^ 
While on Ambition's wing they soar, 

But blighted flowers o' early love 
It never, never can restore. 

While months an' years did onward glide. 
By some unheeded an' forgot, 

Tae young an' auld they brought a change,. 
And not a few tae Sandy Scott. 

He had been wed, as he had thought, 
To wealth an' beauty, a' his wish ; 

Ere lang he found the rosey tint 
Depended on the painter's brush. 
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The golden curls which wanton wav'd, 
An' did his youthful heart trepan, 

Poor Sandy wept to find them but 
The produce o' the barber's han'. 

Her pearl teeth he often prais'd, 
An' said he saw nane half sae fair, 

It wrung his heart when he was told 
A Glasgow dentist put them there. 

Sair did he mourn his hapless lot, 
An' often curs' d the woeful day 

That he had sought a wife wi' wealth, 
And lost the love o' Mary Gray. 

His mither storm' d baith day an' night 
Her blighted prospects then to see, 

To think her Sandy only got 

A barber's daughter frae Dundee. 

Her pent-up wrath was a' let loose. 
On young an' auld it showered doon, 

But maist o' a' on Sister Jess, 
Wha took her Sandy to Dunoon. 

Some ni-set boys, when passing by 
Before her door, a wee would stop. 

And bid her get a plate an' pole, 
An' try tae start a barber's shop. 

Stung with remorse an' wounded pride. 
Her evil passion kindled strife, 

Which sow'd the seed o' fell disease 
In her guidman an' Sandy's wife. 
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Her bridal dress had not been worn, 
Nor summer flowers again did bloom, 

Till Mrs. Scott, wi' ident ban', 

Had decked ber for the silent tomb. 

Thus clos'd a life o' pride an' pain. 
Without one fair redeeming spot. 

Excepting this, she proved to be 
A thorough match for Mrs. Scott. 

Three weary years had wing'd their flight, 
An' ! what changes at the Ha' ; 

Since Sandy had become the heir, 
For it he didna care a straw. 

He sought the haimts o' mirth an' glee 
To try an' soothe his troubl'd breast, 

An' left the servants at the Ha' 

To do whate'er they thought was best. 

For crops or herds he took nae thocht, 
Sic like his mind did never fash ; 

The thing on which he seem'd intent 
Was how tae spend his father's cash. 

Ofttimes his mither begg'd and pray'd 
On him tae stop his evil ways. 

But Sandy's answer to her was, 
He had enough for a' his days. 

Thus Sandy found it to be true, 

That wealth frae him had flown away, 
While o'er his cups he sign'd a bill 
. He found at last he could not pay. 
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Now rous'd to madness an' remorse, 

In Tain he sought a helping han', 
For who would sympathise or trust 

A spendthrift an' a ruin'd man! 

His old companions shunn'd him then, 

No invitations he received 
To act as chairman of their club— 

From all such like he was relieved. 

At length arrived the fatal day 

The Ha' was advertised for sale, 
There many a farmer went to buy, 

But never one to offer bail. 

Some. came on horses, some on foot. 

In motley groups they did convene. 
An' often spoke o' Mr. Scott, 

An' what a fool his son had been. 

At length a cab drove up in haste, 
The reeking steed was white wi' foam, 

An' frae it stepp'd a noble youth 
Whose eye seem'd bent upon that home. 

He bid for horses, sheep, an' kye, 

An' a' utensils in the yard ; 
He told them plainly on the spot 

To purchase a' he was prepar'd. 

An' so he did, for not a hoof 

The neighbouring farmers drove awa' ; 

He bid an' bought at ony price 

A' things they auction' d at the Ha'. 
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The sale was o'er^ the cash was paid, 
Then fanner folks had trudg'd awa', 

When Mrs. Scott came out to see 

The weel-fanr'd youth noo own'd the Ha', 

Her heart was crush'd, her cheek was pale, 
The saut tears glisten'd in her een ; 

Lord mak' ye lang as happy here 
As I in early life hae been. 

But what I mainly wish to know 
Is what my heart will sairly grieve, 

The length o' time ye will allow 
Ere I an' Sandy have to leave. 

He said, I want to view the farm. 
And if your son with me will walk, 

To-morrow I wiU let you know 
When on this matter then we talk. 

With throbbing heart poor Sandy went 
His mother's message to fulEl ; 

They walked around the stable yard, 
The cattle shed, an' thrashing mill. 

** Delightful scene," the stranger said. 
While gazing down the flowery dell, 

** No wonder, Sir, it pains your heart 
To bid a spot like that farewell." 

The words went home to Sandy's heart. 
He tried to brush a tear away. 

He well remember' d it was there 
He bade farewell to Mary Gray. 
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The shades of night were gathering round, 

And Sandy sought him as a guest, 
To tarry with him at the Ha', 

As he seem'd weary an' oppress'd. 

His cabman brought a heavy trunk, 
An' plac'd it near the stranger's bed, 

Then got his fare and drove away, 
But not a word to any said. 

In musing mood the stranger sat, 

Altho' great kindness had been shown. 

At leng^th he said he felt oppress'd, 
And only wish'd to be alone. 

But Sandy's mither thocht it strange 

A noble youth like him tae see, 
Wha wouldna even condescend 

Alang wi' them tae tak' his tea. 

A sleepless night the servants spent. 

An' many a saut tear doon did fa'. 
While each did pack their ain wee trunks 

At early mom tae leave the Ha'. 

The wee herd laddie sair did greet. 

His bundle made up on his knee ; 
** You've a' got hames," he sobbing said, 

" But 0, there's no' a hame for me ! " 

Dry up your tears, poor orphan lad, 
I trust the Lord your prayer will hear. 

And show us what we are to do. 
For 0, this night is dark an' drear 
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A gentle voice then heard by a* 

Proceeded frqm the stranger's room, 

Your night of sorrow here is past, 

The morning light will gild the gloom. 

The stranger's door was open'd wide. 
When, to their wonder an' dismay. 

Before them stood in female form 
The once despised Mary Gray. 

Dry up your tears noo, Mrs. Scott, 
Nae cause you've got for them to fa' ; 

There 's naething but the hand o' death 
Will ever tak' ye frae the Ha'. 

Then Sandy clasp'd her in his arms, 
An' a' that he was heard to say, 

" Is this a dream, or can it be 
My lang-lamented Mary Gray? " 

Now many years have wing'd their flight. 
An' Mrs. Scott is auld an' frail, 

Wi' five braw gran'-weans round her knee, 
Tae them she af ten tells this tale. 

The stranger's room is pointed out. 
Likewise his trunk to her is dear. 

And in it shows the laughing weans 
The suit their mither ance did wear. 
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THE PILOT'S AT THE WHEEL. 

« 

PooB weary one, be not afraid 

On life's tempestuous sea, 
The threat'ning wave may surge and swell, 

But lost you shall not be. 
Tour slender barque shall breast the wave, 

No danger shall you feel — 
Tho' sunken rocks lie in your course. 

The Pilot's at the wheel. 

Compose your mind, be not afraid, 

Give ffim the full command — 
He knows the soundings of the deep, 

He'll bring you safe to land. 
The mountain-wave may sweep the deck, 

And sprung may be the keel. 
Be not afraid, still brave the storm — 

The Pilot's at the wheel. 

And when your light is burning low, 

Then let your hope be strong ; 
Take up your chart and mark the course, 

The voyage wont be long. 
Tho' mast and sail be torn away, 

A truth this will reveal. 
Tour shattered barque will gain the port — 

The Pilot's at the wheel. 

A thousand hands may point and say, 
" Tour barque will run aground ; 

They tried the course you mean to steer, 
And nought but trouble found." 
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Shake out your canvas to the breeze, 

And show them by your zeal, 
That course you'll steer 'gainst wind and tid 

Your Pilot's at the wheel. 

Don't wait to get the summer breeze, 

When all is bright and fair ; 
Nor think that you can make the run 

Without a pilot there. 
Let duty^ prompt you to obey, 

And no reluctance feel, 
To launch your barque into the deep 

With Jesus at the wheel. 



ON THE DEATH OF MARY OXJLTRA. 

We met to comfort Mary, 
Our sympathies to show ; 

We knew she would not tarry 
Long in this world of woe. 

She said she longed to meet us. 
And take us by the hand ; 

The next time she would greet us 
Would be in a tearless land. 

To a throne of grace she bore us 
Ofttimes, she said, in prayer — 

That God would still watch o'er us. 
Direct and bless us there. 

She said He would protect us. 
And from all ill defend ; 

He never would neglect us — 
The one unchanging Friend. 
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She said that death, would seize us, 

And urged us to prepare ; 
She soon would be with Jesus, 

And would we meet her there ? 

Then with a smile so cheery 
She laid her down to rest, 

Like to a child, when weary, 
Upon its mother's breast. 

She closed her eyes and said no more 

Until the break of day ; 
Her spirit burst its prison door, 

And soared from earth away. 

'Twas not that death remov'd her 

Away to Canaan's shore ; 
We wept because we loved her — 

Fond hearts could do no more. 

The gladsome days of childhood 
Did o'er our memory creep, 

When side by side with her we stood- 
'Twas this which made us weep. 

We thought upon her beauty, 

Her innocence and truth. 
We felt it was our duty 

For the comrade of our youth. 

Away we gently bore her, 

Like a babe when hush'd asleep. 

And the cold earth folded o'er her, 
The mortal part to keep. 
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Her Boul had then ascended 
To that bright world above, 

And her angel voice had blended 
In the song of endless love. 

The cold winds of December 
Sweep o'er the lowly tomb, 

Of one who was too tender 
In this bleak world to bloom. 

No marble stone erected 
Her resting-place to show. 

But Mary lies respected 
By all who did her know. 

Upon her grave we planted 
Some little flowers with care ; 

We knew 'twas all she wanted, 
And left her sleeping there. 



^ 



ON PAETINa WITH A FEIEND. 

Pare thee well, my trusty friend ! 

Here we must part, perhaps for ever — 
'Mid distant scenes your way to wend, 

From home and all that's dear you sever. 

The ocean deep may have its wave. 

Its trackless path true friends may sever. 

Still, fond affection all can brave. 

And dwell on joy that's gone for ever. 
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No wonder I am griev'd to part 

With one in whom I found a brother ; 

The word farewell strikes like a dart 

That time or distance ne'er shall smother. 

May Jacob's God thee ever bless — 
Encamp around where you do dwell, 

To crown your efforts with success — 
My much respected, fare thee well ! 



WEITTEN FOR A GOOD TEMPLARS' MEETING, 

3 1st December, 1877. 

Me. Chairman and Friends, believe me, 'tis true, 

I'm proud to meet here this evening wi' you ; 

I've attentively listened tae a' ye have said. 

And I firmly believe that impressions are made 

Which I hope tae the end o' our days will remain, 

And find it a pleasure tae come here again. 

Nae doubt there are some may think it is queer 

For a stranger like me in this hall tae appear 

In passing remarks, or to tak' up the time 

Wi' a new-fashion'd speech that is measured in rhyme. 

Well, my reason for that I frankly will tell: 

I knew every point woxild be handled sae well. 

And if I had kept to the anld trodden way. 

Some one might have told you what I had to say. 

Well, now for the subject, be it sermon or sang, 

I'm fully determin'd I'll no' keep you lang. 

For I see by the programme I'm bound here to time, 

As your Chairman is anxious to finish at nine. 

And I fervently hope, ere the meeting 's dismiss'd, 

A number o' names will be joined to his list. 
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Don't misunderstand me, or say that I think 

I'm speaking to parties addicted to drink ; 

Full well do I know the drunkard's not here — 

At these kind o' meetings he'll seldom appear ; 

Would he only come in to reason an' think, 

He would then see the folly an' ruin o' drink ; 

But his prejudiced mind such things cannot view, 

Altho' in his youth he was temperate like you. 

His home then was happy, when his mother with joy 

Was weaving bright hopes on her promising boy : 

Both early and late what struggles she made 

To keep him respectable when learning his trade ; 

Her belly she scrimped, her brain she did rack, 

Aye thinking wi' interest 'twould a' be paid back. 

But vain were her efforts in every pursuit, 

For the hopes she had planted they never bore fruit f 

Heart-broken an' friendless she her son did bewail 

When she sat in the poorhouse, and him in the jail. 

Well, how did that happen, some one here may say. 

It was evil companions that led him astray ; 

If that's your opinion, there were other things too — 

He began moderate drinking, perhaps, just like you ; 

He was social and kind when shopmates did meet. 

And couldna refuse when they offer' d to treat ; 

This was his first step, and truly it's said. 

From moderate beginnings the drunkard is made. 

But some here may say that logic's not true, 
For they've aye taen a dram and never got f ou ; 
They think it's absurd for a man tae abstain 
Wha can drink when he pleases or let it alane. 

If this be your notion, suppose you an' me. 

To welcome the New Year, gang aff on the spree. 
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An' we drink baitli alike, our plan to oomplete. 
Till by Forbes M'Kenzie we're pushed to the street. 
What made you quite cheerie, an' loosen'd your tongue, 
like to swine in the gutters by it I am flung ; 
Then I'm nail'd by the bobbies, to the ofiB.ce I'm led. 
While you button your coat an' gang hame tae your bed. 

Now, wha was tae blame ? — ^I maintain it was you; 

If ye had drank less, I wadna got f ou ; 

Tho' free'd frae the law, an' the stroke o' its rod, 

Tou guilty remain in the eye of your God ! 

We're no a' constituted alike tae endure, 

And it teaches prevention is better than cure. 

Supposing you stood near the edge o' the Clyde, 

An' some loving companion fell in at your side. 

While indiflFerent an' heedless you seemed to stan', 

Neither raising alarm nor lending a han'. 

When he rose to the surface an' struggl'd for life, 

Tou thought on the shock this would be to his wife. 

But you stood like a statue, secure on the brink, 

Till 'neath the dark water his body did sink, 

Then you sauntered away, thinking no more of him; — 

It was all his own fault in not learning to swim. 

Tae you, moderate drinker, this scene does apply, 

For unmoved and unthinking you heedless stan' by*; 

The feeble you lead by the gulf stream o' drink. 

An' when they fa' in ye leave them tae sink. 

Te have alter'd the switch, ye have shimted the train 

Frae the high path o' life to the siding o' shame ; 

Ye hae changed the smile to the oath an' the shout, 

Te hae kindl'd a fire which may never die out. 

s 
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Let me tell ye a story I heard yestere'en, 

How a man sery'd Hs master who a drunkard had been — 

A splendid mechanic, well up tae his trade, 

But the poor, silly fellow drank a' that he made ; 

This seeming indulgence his master did grant, 

For John was a man he couldna weel want. 

Well, John had a neighbour wha pitied his case, 

He'd been lang oot o' wark an' seekin' a place ; 

John got him a job, wi' heart and guid will. 

Believing at least he would aye stan' a giU ; 

When pay day had come, the truth flash'd on him then — 

Losh ! the man was a Templar, an' John didna ken, 

So that day, for the first in the hale o' his life, 

His wages unbroken were gien tae his wife ; 

What a change had come roon, what a comfort an' bliss. 

An' she 's aye got the same frae that day to this. 

When the Bank failure came knocking a' things aglee, 
John's master came in his foreman to see 
To tell him the news, an' let a' bodies ken 
That twenty per cent, would be took off the men. 

John laid doon his hammer an' look'd in his face, 

Weel, master, he said, it's a heart-rending case; 

I hae wrought for sma' wages when I was a fool. 

Less twenty per cent. I'll ne'er handle a tool ; 

Till things tak' a turn I hae naething tae fear, 

I've siller enough tae last me a year ; 

It's no' like the time when I used tae get fou — 

You'll get nane but the drunkards tae work for ye noo. 

John's master ran out like a man in despair. 
He curs'd like a trooper, an' growl'd like a bear. 
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^ent into the office and told the cashier 
"^^was a black day for him the Templars came here ; 
^They've made a queer change, I*m sorry tae tell, 
TXhey're mair independent this day than mysel*. 



ow John's mode o' action I want ye to test, 
bu'U fin' it's the cheapest, the safest, an' best ; 
"*Twill buy your wives dresses an' bridle their tongue, 
lit will smooth out auld wrinkles an' mak' them look young; 
"'Twill pay a' your taxes, an' help wi' the rent, 
TThe discord will vanish, an' you'll be content. 
The man must be crazy, or else he 's a fool, 
Wha refuses tae vote for this bill o' home rule ; 
This will dae ye mair guid, if ye practise it still, 
Than the clause they want put in our new Police Bill. 
The scone would grow big, an' the loaf would come doon, 
An' the half o' the police wad serve for the toon; 
The Poorhouse at Govan ere lang would be taen 
By the Anchor Line Steamers tae store up their grain; 
Ere a twelvemonth came roon, ye would read in the Mail 
C the new Police Van being offer'd for sale; 
Its income now gone, what else could they do — 
There were nane but Bank Managers needed it noo. 

Noo, friends, I maun stop, for the time's wearin' by, 
But this new mode o' home rxile I want ye tae try, 
And if we're a' spar'd tae the end o' next year, 
Wi' heavier purses I'll meet wi' ye here. 
An' ye'll never regret the loss o' your time. 
If ye tak' the advice I hae gien ye in rhyme. 
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ACROSTIC. 

The following lines were lithographedy framed^ and preiented by the WorJc- 
men of Messrs. Newton, Keates ^ Co., Glasgow, to Mr. fFilliam Whit- 
field, on his leaving the above firm, June, 1861. 

T o one so generous, kind, and free, 

may our hearts still grateful be ! 

M ost valued friend, and master too, 
E eceive this tribute which is due ; 

With feelings kind, and love sincere, 

1 n friendship's bond we hold you dear ; 
L ong may you be with health possessed, 
L et heavenly joy still be your guest, 

I n all your plans successful prove, 
A nd bless the partner of your love ; 
M ay she that peace and love enjoy 

Which life nor death can not destroy. 

H ear. King of Heaven, our earnest prayer — 

I n all His paths be present there, 

T o guide, to g^ard, and to defend 

F rom every ill this world may send ; 

I nstruct him, Lord, to watch and pray, 

E nlist for heaven and lead the way. 

L et nought on earth or heaven above 

D ivert his thoughts from Jesus' love. 



May Jesus, who still reigns above, 
Protect and keep you in His love, 
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Watcb. o'er thy palik where'er you go 
While journeying through this vale below ; 
And when thy earthly race is run, 
Thy task complete, thy work is done, 
Then may He call thee to thy rest, 
And join the ranks among the blest. 



THE EUINED COTTAGE. 

Ton old ruined cottage that stands on the moor, 
Where the fowls find a lodgment and shelter secure, 
Where the woodbine and ivy are closely entwined, 
The days which are fled they recall to my mind. 

In life's happy mom I have oft wandered there. 
With a bosom as free as the light mountain air; 
How chang'd is the scene, while sadly I scan 
The mouldering home of a kind-hearted man. 

The trees which once sheltered that now lonely spot 
Are cut down like their owner, their bloom is forgot. 
And the rose-bush is faded, now leafless and bare — 
It's decayed like the hand that planted it there. 

Now, green and neglected, and cold is the hearth 
Which often resounded with music and mirth ; 
The music is hushed and the dancing is o'er, 
For the once happy faces can meet here no more. 

Far away from this scene are those kind ones removed — 
From the home of their youth, the dear place which they 

lov'd— 
With whom I oft wander'd around this lov'd spot. 
Who would weep o'er the fall of that ivy-crowned cot. 
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Tho' time's hand hath left it neglected and bare, 
Yet still to my bosom a charm lingers there ; 
I love to gaze on it, altho' I shed tears, 
For it wakes up the feelings of life's early years. 

There's a pleasure in sadness, a solace in grief, 
When the heart is oppressed we sigh for relief, 
And find consolation ofttimes through our tears. 
For they brighten the picture we cherished for years. 



LEAL-HEAETED DICK. 

Poor Dick, the old cobbler, who lived all alone, 
Of mortals, so cheery I think there were none ; 
He was blythe as the laverock that sings in the air, 
And for sense and good breeding he had a full share. 

When sitting beside him there's few could think long — 
He could tell a good tale or sing a good song ; 
And the long winter nights seemed to pass away quick 
When ance we got seated 'longside of old Dick. 

The conquests of Wellington aye weel could he teU, 
The plans which he took and the numbers that fell — 
How he rallied the troops when the charge it was made. 
And the daring exploits of the Highland brigade. 

For mending old bellows or soling old shoes, 

You might search the whole town and no better could 

choose ; 
If he got his own plan, you had nothing to fear, 
And he seldom was known to charge very dear. 
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Dick neyer was idle, he drove a good trade. 
And was kept still repairing what others had made ; 
His charge was aye low, and his job was secure, 
And by this he kept poverty far from his door. 

Dick then was as happy as mortal could be 
Till this gutta-percha was brought o'er the sea ; 
It ruined his trade and his temper destroyed, 
For the leal-hearted Dick was no longer employed. 

Then the storm of adversity keen on him blew. 
For Dick lost his health, and of friends he had few ; 
While grim death stept in his old wind-pipe to nick, 
And laid his cold hand on the leal-hearted Dick. 



EEFLECTIONS ON THE PAST DAY. 

This day for ever from my sight 

Has winged its hours away, 
When I sit down at eve to write. 

What have I got to say ? 

The blessings which it brought to me, 

Have I employed them well. 
And used them as they ought to be ? 

Eternity shall tell. 

Did I employ the fleeting hour 
God's love and truth to show ? 

Or used the means put in my power ? 
My conscience answers — " No ! " 
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What were the feelings of my breast ? 

On them let me dwell ; 
Did heavenly hope there find a rest ? 

Now, conscience, speak and tell ! 

The dawn of mom saw me prepare 
With worldly care and zeal, 

But hushed then was the voice of praye 
No stings did conscience feel. 

The scoffer's jest I did approve, 
And joined the drunkard's cheer. 

Forgot there was a God to love, 
Or yet a hell to fear. 

Thus in my breast has Satan reigned. 
And caused my feet to stray; 

His power is felt and still maintained 
Upon a prayerless day. 

gracious God, forgive, I pray. 
The thoughtless race I've run ; 

Do thou my sins all wash away 
Through thine anointed One. 



Teach me, Lord, to know myseK — 

This sinful heart to see, 
And give me strength to seek the wealth 

That's treasured up in Thee. 

Upon Thy strength still may I trust — 

Direct, control, and plan ; 
For oh! I'm but a worm of dust — 

How vain a thing is man ! 
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Teach me, God, my sins to view 
With sorrow and regret, 

Then in a mirror, just and true, 
Before my face to set. 

Oh ! may I walk still by Thy fount 
Where the redeemed have trod. 

And keep each day a strict account 
To carry home to God. 



'^NEITHEE SHALL THEY BE DIVIDED 

ANY MOKE." 

Oh ! cease, my heart, thy mournful strain, 
For those now gone no more complain, 

Nor shed the bitter tear ; 
For care and trials, grief and woe. 
Do cross our path where'er we go 

In all our wanderings here. 

We bow beneath Misfortune's blast — 
We view the gloom and stand aghast 

In terror and dismay. 
Here sorrow comes in many forms. 
It rushes like the wintry storms. 

And sweeps our joys away. 

The friends our hearts did fondly love, 
Whose friendship still did faithful prove, 

Death from us now hath torn ; 
Their joy or grief on earth is past, 
They've found that peaceful shore at last 

Where the weary cease to mourn. 
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Beneath the turf they lie at rest, 

Their wants and murmurings are suppressed. 

Life's weary conflict's o'er ; 
On angel's wings their souls took flight 
To where the gloomy shades of night 

Are seen by them no more. 

like me, they felt the tyrant's power — 
Like me, they mourned the tender flower 

Cut down in early bloom ; 
Perhaps, like me, they once did stray 
To where some dear companion lay. 

To linger o'er his tomb. 

No more they tread this lowly vale 
To breathe their sorrows on the gale — 

The stings of earth are o'er ; 
Within their Father's home above 
They meet the friends of early love. 

Nor be divided more. 

Their loving hearts again shall meet, 
And aU their joys shall be complete 

On that eternal shore; 
Their harps shall strike a higher tone 
"When kindred spirits there are known. 

Nor be divided more. 

The widow there no tears will shed. 
There she will rest her weary head, 

Nor dread the ills she bore ; 
In happier climes of love and truth 
She'll meet the husband of her youth, 

Nor be divided more. 
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EPISTLE TO ME. GEOEGE MILLEE, ACCOUNTANT, 

JFbr numy years Clerk of Deacons^ Court and Congregational 
Treasurer of St. Marh^s Free Church, Glasgow. 

My much respected, worthy chiel, 
I fondly hope you're haJe and weel ; 
Since you have flitted cross the water, 
I trust your health has grown better, 
Where calm contentment ye will share. 
And freely breathe the country air — 
Nae Deacons' Court there tae perplex you, 
Nae Sustentation Fund tae vex you. 
Since frae their trials you've got loose. 
You'll spend the evenings in the house, 
Content along wi' Mrs. Miller, 
And read the evening papers tiU her. 
I hope e'er this she's hale an' stout. 
Alang wi' you tae steer about. 
I always think on her an' you 
On Sabbath, when I see the pew ; 
I'm grieved tae see the vacant place, 
And miss her honest, sonsie face. 
Sic times as these, you may depend, 
It grieves us a' to lose a friend. 

Altho' you are not with us here, 
Tae you St. Mark's will aye be dear ; 
Nae matter where your lot is cast, 
You'll often think about the past. 
And wonder if the Congregation 
Is keeping up the Sustentation, 
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And if the Deacons visit noo 
Their districts as they ought to do ; 
And if the mission fund is mended, 
Or the prayer meetings weel attended ; 
And if the seats have a' been let, 
Or what we're doing 'bout the debt ; 
Such things as these, I am inclined 
Tae think, will aye be in your mind. 

Weel, since I've noo took up the pen, 
I'll gie you a' the news I ken, 
Altho' sometimes that disna suit 
For folks tae speak too plainly out ; 
Where that is done, ye may depend, 
Some narrow minds ye will offend. 
I've noticed whiles that Christian creeds 
Are no aye link'd wi' Christian deeds, 
Nor is it wise in auld or young 
Tae judge religion by the tongue. 

Of Session or of Deacons' Court 

On them I've nothing to report ; 

Besides, in fact, right weel ye ken 

These are compos' d o' model men ; 

The only failings I could tell 

Are those connected wi' mysel' ; 

'Twould dae nae good for me to show them, 

This last ten years fu' weel ye know them ; 

I'm something like the Sustentation, 

On which there seems nae alteration. 

But as I promis'd you the news 

About our meetings and the pews, 

I'm proud to say this last seat-letting 

A number o' new folks we're getting; 
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I notice that in many cases 

They're filling up the vacant places ; 

The only thing that s^ms amissin'. 

This while there 's been few weans tae christen ; 

It looks as men were out on strike, 

And werena thinking o' the like. 

I hope this state o7 things will alter, 

Tae cheer the heart o' Mr. Gaulter ; 

I'm sure it gies him much vexation 

This dulness in his Congregation. 

Church-door collections, I may say, 
Are nothing mended in their way ; 
This fact I'm sorry tae relate. 
There 's aye a few forget the plate ; 
And while, in conscience, I declare it, 
These are the folk wha weel could spare it. 
Some others think the widow's mite — 
In which the Lord took such delight — 
They try to imitate that sum. 
And think the blessing 's sure to come. 
Sae lang 's they cheat the plate or pew, 
Frae them the deil aye gets his due. 
If some would make their giving double, 
'Twould save the Deacons af u trouble ; 
It would not cool their warm affection 
When counting up the day's collection. 
Ofttimes they're sadly put about 
When bills come in and cash run out ; 
Such things, I fear, will last indeed 
Till godliness has conquer'd greed. 

Afi( for our Pastor, I may say 
He 's getting brighter every day ; 
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Deep-studied sermons aye he preaches, 
Tries every means he can to teach us ; 
It's when he's absent that we ken 
His worth, compared wi' ither men. 
Ofttimes he's griev'd when he comes in 
And sees the forenoon service thin ; 
Unless he would them cuff and clout, 
The lazy anes will not come out ; 
On Sabbath mom in bed they'll doze, 
And thus their empty pews expose. 
These are the very anes, in fack, 
Who overstep Mackenzie's Ack ; 
Yet still with care an' love he watches 
O'er these puir, thochtless, sinfu' wretches. 

And, let me tell you, these are folk 
With whom ye dauma crack a joke ; 
This chance would be, for that transgression, 
Of bein' drew up before the Session. 
These things tae you I needna tell. 
Eight weel ye ken them a' yoursel' ; 
This knowledge made ye twice refuse 
Ere ye consented to their views ; 
Ye kent 'twas nae sma' imdertakin' 
To be an Elder or a Deacon. 

On that nae langer maun I dwell, 
For I've got many things to tell, 
And worst o' a', here I confess. 
Our debt this while 's grown naething less ; 
But I've guid news to tell you here. 
The plan we've ta'en the debt to dear ; 
A grand Bazaar, now this remember. 
About the middle o' December ; 
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I send a list that you may see 
Our influential Committee, 
Likewise the names of ladies all 
Who will preside at every stall. 
Upon the list my name there stands, 
To represent the artizans ; 
If you require a desk or table, 
To suit you then I will be able, 
But what rare things I'll have to sell 
At present I'm unfit to tell ; 
But this I know, from every man 
I'll beg and canvass all I can. 

As I am sure that every member 
Is getting something for December, 
What I'm about tae you I'll mention, 
A scheme got up by my invention. 
Which a' my leisure time engages 
In writing out four hundred pages. 
Laborious task, I do confess — 
My Poems preparing for the press. 
At our Bazaar I mean to try them, 
And see if I'll get folk to buy them ; 
If for the book they are not minding, 
I'll try to tempt them with its binding. 
This is the aim I have in view, 
And which I'll struggle hard to do, 
My book to make a decent size, 
Begardless who may criticise. 
I do expect this coming winter 
They'll pay the binder and the printer, 
Thereafter leave a surplus nett 
Of twenty pounds to help the debt. 
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But if I had the slightest doubt 
Of what I here have pictur'd out 
Of not amounting to that sum, 
I'd send them bleezing up the limi ! 

But I maun tell you, e'er I close, 
Now what the Deacons' Court propose : 
When once the kirk o' debt is free, 
They mean to have a grand soiree ; 
Nae wishy-washy thing at all 
Like what we've seen in mission hall, 
When ladies on their feet did stand 
Wi' tea and cookies in their hand, 
As if they'd met with full intent 
To celebrate the great event 
Which happen'd to the ancient Jews, 
And show their custom an' their views. 

From what I hear I'm sure 'twill be 
A thorough, glorious, grand soiree ; 
A night like it nae man or wife 
About St. Mark's saw in their life : 
What shaking hands, what smiling faces. 
As auld an' yoimg there t&Y their places. 
Their cares and trials will forget 
When seated round the grave o' debt. 
They'll laugh and joke about the past, 
Feel thankful that he's died at last ; 
But just for auld acquaintance sake 
He'll get a royal Irish wake. 

We'll ring the bell, that far an' near 
The folk may ken St. Mark's is clear ; 
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'Twill be a scene sae rich and rare, 
My certy, George, ye maun be there ; 
And if my head 's aboon the grun, 
I will be there tae share the fun ; 
Altho' rheumatics, pain, or gout, 
Should twist my ankles insido out. 
That night I will forget their twitches. 
And meet you there, tho' Fm on crutches. 

And now, dear George, ye must excuse 

This random letter frae the muse ; 

She fondly hopes ye will remember 

Our Waterloo here in December. 

IVe nothing further to relate. 

Besides, in fact, it's growing late ; 

With my respects to Mrs. Miller, 

And tell her she 's to keep some siller 

For our Bazaar, and with me call 

To purchase something oE my stall, 

While I subscribe here at the end, 

Your faithful and devoted friend, J. M. 



ON THE OEDINATION OF THEEE ELDERS. 

Bemembeb now, as here you stand 

Before this congregation, 
The work of God you take in hand 

As heralds of salvation. 

The Word of God must be your guide — 

The path it points to travel, 
And brave the storm 'gainst wind or tide, 

Tho' some at you may cavil. 

T 
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Firmly united may you be 

A holy faith, to cherish. 
In peace and love may you agree, 

And cause the kirk to flourish. 

The poor, the lonely, and oppressed, 
Aye give them consolation. 

And soothe the sorrows in their breast 
By constant visitation. 

The humblest dwelling of the flock, 
pass not haughty by it ; 

Tho' scenes of trouble may you shock. 
Still venture in and try it. 

And should your labour seem in vain. 
Ne'er let your heart be daunted, 

Hepeat your call and urge again — 
God's grace is all that's wanted. 

On you there's very much depends 
Where ignorance does ravage ; 

A love that's free from selflsh ends 
Will tame the rudest savage. 

Be often at a throne of grace. 
Then nothing shall defeat you ; 

Bemember it's the promised place 
Where God delights to meet you. 

By this you'll strengthen and sustain 
The labours of your pastor, 

And make the church triimiphant reign, 
And bind her cords the faster. 
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The world may teach you many things, 

And train you at the college, 
But only from the closet springs 

The fountain of pure knowledge. 



A PEAYEE. 

THOU who reign'st supreme above, 
And know'st the thoughts of all. 

Whose very name and nature's loye, 
To Thee I humbly call. 

For I have wandered far from Thee, 

In pleasure's sinful track ; 
In mercy, Lord, look down on me, 

And caU the wanderer back. 

The laws of man had I withstood, 

Altho' xmjust they be. 
Before this time their vengeance would 

Have overtaken me. 

But Thou art God, who graciously 

Delighteth to forgive; 
How boundless must Thy mercy be 

Which sufEers me to live ! 

Remove this heart of dire deceit, 
From sensual pleasures vain ; 

do Thou turn my wandering feet 
Back to Thy fold again. 
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In times of trouble still be near, 
To all my wants attend ; 

Be&esh my soul, dry up tke tear, 
Till life's short day shall end. 

By faith may I behold Thy face 
Where'er my feet do roam ; 

Enrich my soul here with Thy grace, 
And guide me safely home. 



VEESES 



On a poor Irish Emigrant, whose Fassage had been paid by her Daughter 
in Amerieaj and whose entire property seemed to consist of a smalt 
wooden box, which contained a Hose and a Shambook. 

She loved her home with that pure love 

Which never does decay, 
But want and woe made her remove 

From that dear land away. 

No wealth had she at her command, 

Nor friends on her to smile ; 
Her whole estate was in her hand — 
, One box of Irish soil. 

In it the Shamrock flourish'd green, 

A Eose, beside, was there- 
Last relic then of what had been 

A home once bright and fair. 

On them intently did she gaze 

As down the wharf she sped. 
As if they spake of other days. 

And joys for ever fled. 



» 
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Long did she linger on the shore 

While others throng'd the deck, 
As if she wish'd to hear once more 

A friendly welcome back. 

No friend was there to grasp her hand, 

Or take her fond embrace ; 
Amid the throng she seem'd to stand 

The last of all her race. 

One lingering look around she cast, 

While tears of sorrow fell ; 
She pressed the treasure to her breast, 

And bade her home farewell. 

That Shamrock will be prized much. 

What scenes will it unfold, 
When feeble hands will come to touch 

That dear old Irish mould. 

Its leaves shall oft be wet with tears, 

Where weary exiles roam ; 
'Twill bring to mind their early years — 

Fond emblem of their home. 



AN EPISTLE. 

To Gavin Greenlees, Esq. 

Deab Sib, it is with honest pride. 
From feelings which I cannot hide, 

That I those lines have penn'd. 
I hope and trust you'll not refuse 
A tribute from the humble muse 

You often did befriend. 
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Still grateful for the kindness shown, 

Your f riendsliipy zeal, and care ; 
For many years these have I known, 
And trust them long to share ; 
For kindness still binds us, 
No matter where we go ; 
It steers us and cheers us, 
And makes a heaven below. 

God help man, had he naething mair 
To cheer him but this world o' care, 

Where ills on ills do creep ; 
Here foom the cradle to the grave 
He's fellow'd by misfortune's wave — 

Left oft to pine and weep — 
To battle with a frowning world. 

Its envy and deceit, 
And fearing often to be hurl'd 
Beneath the tyrant's feet. 

Wi' crossings and tossings, 

Life's cares are not a few — 
Wi' warrings and jarrings. 
To try and elbow through. 

For fortune's favours never grieve. 
If she should chance to steek her nieve 
And make your comforts scant ; 
Still act an honest, manly part — 
This glorious standard ne'er desert, 

You'll never come to want. 
On this king David took his stan', 

In holy writ, he said — 
'* He never knew the righteous man 

Compell'd to beg his bread." 
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There 's a hand still that plans still 

To meet ilk bitter blast ; 
There 's a love here aboye fear 

Sustains him to the last. 

What honest pride yonr heart maun feel 
To ken you 've often sham'd the deil 

Wi' actions leal an' true. 
This o' itsel* will compensate 
For ony paltry thing that fate 

May drag awa' frae you. 
The comfort which your heart will feel 

From actions done aright, 
Will help you up life's brae to speel 
And cheer you doun at night. 
To those here it shows here 
The principles of truth — 
The fairest, the rarest, 
To guide the coming youth. 

How mortified would Satan be 
If Scotia's sons were a' like thee, 
His wiles aye to withstan'. 
There's naething gies him greater pain. 
When roaming through earth's wide domain, 

Than meet an honest man. 
Let him be either rich or poor, 

His wiles he can defy ; 
He darena step across his door, 
But, sneaking, hurries by. 

There's a grace there to face there, 

A devil tho' he be. 
Which dars him and wars him, 
An' forces him to flee. 
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I hope and trust, my worthy friend, 
The grace o' Ood will you attend 
To soothe what envy says. 
The path that conscience bids you take 
Let nothing tempt you to forsake — 

It leads to happy days. 
The closer ye keep to this path 
Your foes will mair increase. 
But all their malice or their wrath 
Shall never break your peace : 
While careful an' prayerful, 
You keep the narrow way, 
Relying and trying 
Your Maker to obey. 

It grieves my heart at times to hear 
The scoffer's joke an' taunting jeer 

Applied to godly men ; 
If there's a failing or a flaw 
Which on them would discredit draw, 

The sceptic likes to ken. 
Perfection's Self, when here below, 

Was not exempt from blame ; 
An' those who after him do go 
Are sure to meet the same. 

For pride here will chide here, 

No matter how they walk, 
With mind stUl inclined still 
Their failings a' to chalk. 

God spare ye lang in health an' strength, 
And when auld age comes on at length, 
And turns your locks to gray. 
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In peace an' comfort may ye see 

Your gran-weans gather roun' your knee 

Your feeble hands to stay. 
And when death's mantle wraps ye roun', 

And hides ye 'neath the clod, 
Be this engraved upon thy tomb — 
** Here lies a child of Gk)d," 

Who wrought here an' sought here 

God's honour to maintain. 
Now lying, defying 

The world to show a stain. 



LINES 
On the Death of Alexander Sloan, Bonaghadee. 

Fakewell, my dear departed friend, 

A lingering, fond adieu ! 
No more I'll hear thy voice again — 

No more converse with you. 

Thy tender breast now lies at rest, 

It's cares and fears are o'er ; 
To it the things of time and sense 

Eemembered are no more. 

Thy cheerful smile has passed away, 

By death's cold icy hand. 
To that bright home of love and truth 

Where kindred spirits stand. 

Thy father's sigh, thy mother's tears 
Shall wound thy heart no more. 

Nor hear that withering word farewell ! 
On Canaan's peaceful shore. 
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Thy day of toil no more returns, 

Life's cares are all forgot, 
The bells may ring, the watchman call, 

But thou will hear them not. 

Thou wert not left to linger long 

Behind thy plighted fair ; 
Death seemed to think it would be wrong 

To part so fond a pair. 

When God had called thy promised bride, 

Thy g^ef His love did see — 
The angel band who bore her home, 

He sent them soon for thee. 

happy pair ! the love of God 

To you was early given. 
Tour race was short, your hopes were bright. 

Tour home is now in heaven. 

Sleep sound beneath your mantle green. 
Fond pair, your cares are hush'd ; 

The scenes of bliss ye talked of here, 
The hand of death has crushed. 

Far from the cares of earth remov'd, 
Te meet on that bright shore. 

Where pain and sorrow cannot reach. 
Nor death divide you more. 
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A DEEAM. 

The shades of night did gather fast 

Around my lonely cot, 
While I within sat musing, 

Kepining at my lot. 
I thought the rich were happier — 

Their wealth made them secure. 
And wonder'd why a gracious God 

Had made my lot so poor. 

With feelings of ingratitude 

I laid me down to rest, 
And thought no man was happy 

But he who wealth possessed. 
When sleep had seal'd my weary eyes, 

I thought an angel came. 
And stood beside my humble couch, 

And called me thrice by name. 

" Arise," he said, " and come with me^ 

And leave your earthly care. 
To view the mansions of the blest. 

And state your grievance there." 
Then, in the twinkling of an eye. 

He took me by the hand. 
And thro' a cloudless region soar'd 

Up to the heavenly land. 

My soul was fill'd with horrid fear, 
I shriek'd in wild despair — 

He set me at the golden gate. 
But could not enter there. 
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*^ Be stilly" lie siaid, '* and hear the song 
Which the redeemed do sing ; — 

Those were earth's poor, despised ones 
Whose harps do loudest ring. 

** This is the city of our God, 

Eternal and secure ; 
This is the dwelling of the just, 

And portion of the poor. 
Poor worm of dust, behold this scene — 

Thy God and Saviour bless ; 
Ten thousand worlds with all their wealth 

Would come far short of this." 

The angels, with untiring wing. 

There far and fast did soar, 
And ransom'd ones away from earth 

With songs of triumph bore. 
Inside that gate there stood a b^d, 

Their harps they did employ, 
And every one who entered there 

Was haird with shouts of joy. 

A harp and crown to them were given, 

With robe of spotless white, 
And with that countless multitude 

Their song of praise unite. 
The poor, the lonely, and oppressed, 

For whom no man did care. 
With harps and crowns of purest gold, 

I saw them walking there. 

My angel guide then bade me turn. 
Look from that scene away. 

And mark a countless multitude. 
And tell him who were thev. 
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No song of joy, no look of love, 

That mortal eye could trace, 
But ang^uish of the deepest kind 

Was pictured in each face. 

With shrieks and groans they moved on, 

While demons mock'd their woe ; 
Among that number I beheld 

Some I had known below. 
The wreath had faded from their brow, 

The sceptre from their hand, 
Disowned by God, shut out from heaven, 

Oondemn'd there did they stand. 

** Can you discern the ways of God?'* 

My guide to me did say ; 
** What causes those you do behold 

Such anguish and dismay ? 
No man by searching can find out 

The ways of God below. 
But I will tell thee who they are, 

And where they all must go. 

'' Those are the souls who scorned the love 

Which God to them did bear. 
Who did reject His choicest gift. 

Nor would His counsel hear ; 
Despised the threat'nings of His law. 

And spumed His offered grace. 
And now their souls are filled with fear 

To view their wretched case. 

'^ The Sabbath-breaker there behold ; 

The drunkard, hear his cry ; 
The infidel now owns a God 

He often did defy. 
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Mark the false witness and profane. 

The hypocrite and thief , 
The miser, too, whose God was gold, 

From it finds no relief. 

** The tyrant who oppressed the poor. 

And crush'd them in the dust. 
For mercy now does loudly caR, 

But mercy's voice is hush'd. 
On them the eternal gates are clos'd, 

No arm outstretch'd to save ; 
The seed which they have sown on earth 

They reap beyond the grave. 

** They're marching to that dark abode 

Of anguish and despair, 
And mercy's voice, or heavenly hope, 

Can never enter there. 
This is the path which they must tread 

To view the heavenly host ; 
They see now what they might have been, 

And what they now have lost. 

** Not one of them but might have been 

Within that mansion fair ; 
O'er them God's Spirit oft did yearn 

With tenderness and care. 
By judgments and by sickness oft 

He tried them to persuade, 
But nothing under heaven could change 

The choice their souls had made. 

** He robb'd them of their earthly friends. 

He took their wealth away. 
He brought them to the gates of death. 

Still would they not obey ; 
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He piero'd them through with many oareSy 

He scatter'd them abroad. 
But still they loVd a fleeting world, 

And turned away from God. 

'' Let nothing tempt you to complain 

Thro' thy remaining years, 
But place your every hope on Christ — 

His love shall calm your fears. 
He is a friend who will not fail, 

Nor from you turn away ; 
His friendship is beyond compare, 

His love shall not decay. 

** Learn both to pity and forgave 

Thy foe whoe'er he be ; 
To him the loving-kindness show 

That God hath shown to thee. 
Seek out the orphan and distress' d, 

Make them thy daily care ; 
By your example try and lead 

Them to the house of pray'r. 

** Bemember that a few short years 

Shall end thy earthly state ; 
Now, lay to heart what you have seen 

Before it be too late. 
Let deeds of mercy, love, and truth 

Engage you day by day, 
And give the glory all to God — 

He will you well repay." 

Thus spoke my guide, then seiz'd my hand. 

And downwards took his flight. 
And bore me from the heavenly scene 

Back to the shades of night. 
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The glory of that heavenlj place 
Upon my eyes did beam, 

Till I awoke, and found it was 
The visions of a dream. 



THE EETUEN. 

SPEED ! noble ship, and thy course onward steer^ 

And bear me again to my home ; 
When there I'll be clasp'd in the arms of my dear. 

Ah ! never again for to roam. 

For hope seems to hail me across the deep sea, 

And bids me again to return. 
For the lov'd one I left is lamenting for me, 

And her bosom with sorrow doth bum. 

In dreams of the night I revisit the place 
Where youth's happy moments were spent, 

There lonely and sad I beheld a dear face 
Which my absence does deeply lament. 

There sorrow and sickness may alter the face. 

But they never can alter the mind ; 
For me in that bosom remaineth a place, 

And still to my faults is it blind. 

No more o'er the ocean my course will I steer. 

No more will I wander away. 
Or leave my belov'd one to shed the lone tear — 

All the past I will try to repay. 
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My trials were keen, and my labour was sore, 

But these from my memory I'll blot ; 
If the dear one is well I shall ask nothing more, 

All, all shall be quickly forgot. 

Now welcome, thrice welcome, ye charms of my home, 

In fancy I hold you in view. 
No more from your beautiful shades will I roam, 

Nor ever again bid adieu. 



THE HOUSE ON THE HILL. 

Yon house on the hill it grieves me to see. 

The scene of life's morn it rekindles in me ; 

It wakes up the feelings which long have been still, 

When I wandered with Mary, the flower of the hill. 

Ere the cares of the world found a place in my breast, 
'Twas the home of my Mary, the maid I lov'd best ; 
But now she 's departed, her smile it hath flown, 
And left me to wander the dear haunts alone. 

Fond memory looks back to the joys of life's mom, 
At the tide of events on life's ocean that's borne ; 
As cheerless I wander on earth's beaten track 
To the flower of that dwelling I ever look back. 

The notes of the warblers that sing on the tree 

Are not half so sweet as they seem'd then to be ; 

The wee modest daisy that blooms in the field 

To my desolate bosom no pleasure can yield. 

u 
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The path to the grave we are doom'd to pursue, 

Be the way rough or smooth, we are sure to get thro' ; 

The world is a place where we cannot be still, 

We must fade like the flow'r that bloom'd on the hill. 



VEESES 
On meeting a Young Man going to the Theatre. 

TURN, my friend, and come with me, 
From paths of sin and folly flee — 

In them too long youVe trod. 
Gome now with me down to the Wynd,* 
There peace and joy your heart shall find. 

And see the work of Qt)d. 

What joy, now think, will Shakespeare's play 
AfPord you at the Judgment-day, 

Before the great White Throne, 
Where every secret sin and snare 
Within your heart shall be made bare 

And find them all your own ! 

The joys you prize shall fleet like wind, 
And leave you nought but grief behind : 

Mark well now what I sav — 
Tour life, your all, is in Qod's hand. 
Those ble^ngs back He may command 

Before another day. 

The reason why you will not go, 
Your comrades they might chance to know^ 
And jeer you for the same ! 

• The Wvnd Cburch. 
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And you would rather have their love 
Than Him who left the throne above 
To die a death of shame. 

think upon the dire disgrace 
You fling into the Saviour's face 

When you disown His cause — 
How Satan with the lost in hell 
At such a thought would raise a yell 

Of triumph and applause. 

Now turn, my friend, and come with me, 
The love of God to feel and see — 

For His sake I implore. 
From dens of folly, sin, and shame, 
From paths of vice, do refrain, 

And tread in them no more. 



IN THE PEOSPECT OF DEATH. 

Why should I wish to tarry long here. 
Where trials and grief do abound, 

When my cheek has grown pale with the sorrowing tear- 
Here no lasting friendship is found. 

The faithful and fond one shall soon be away. 

And leave me in sorrow behind. 
With no ray of pleasure to cheer the lone day. 

No solace in sorrow to find. 

When the cares of the world disturbed the calm, 
Which her loving look placed on my brow, 

Her sweet consolation flowed in like a balm 
And would not intruders allow ; 
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But pointed to mansions of beauty above, 

When life's weary journey shall close, 
Where the meek and the humble, whose souls ever love. 

Shall enjoy an eternal repose. 



No wish in my heart have I now to abide — 
The storms of a rude world to brave, 

Contented and ready to sleep by her side 
Through the long silent night of the grave. 




EPISTLE TO JOSEPH PAEK. 

Hail, Scotia's bard, thy melting lays 
Exalt her name and sound her praise 

By mountain, stream, and dell ; 
The past and present well unite. 
Which fills the heart with such delight 

When ye begin to tell — 

What Scotchmen did and what they dar'd 
When Freedom, shackled, lay ensnar'd 

By tyrants of that day. 
Until your Wallace and your Bruce, 
Like lions, on them were let loose. 

And swept them all away. 

Your matchless tale of Bannockburn, 
Where the invaders had to turn. 

With eloquence you tell ; 
The spot on which they did engage 
Could not be plainer on your page 

Had you been there yourseP. 
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Yet, after a^ I'm grieved to hear 
Some canting critic was severe — 

His name I cannot tell ; 
The reason why you were to blame, 
You did not give the age and name * 

Of a' the folks that fell 1 

Learn ne'er to fret or fash your head 
Tho' critic bodies 'yont the Tweed 
At you may grin and bark ; 
It's self-conceit and empty pride 
Alone, rough-shod, would try to ride 
night o'er my friend, Joe Park. 

Misfortune's cloud may dark appear. 
Without one ray of hope to cheer 

On which you can depend ; 
But never let your spirits sink, 
Tho' verging on starvation's brink — 

Before it never bend. 

While wandering through this weary world, 
Where fortune's adverse waves are hurl'd 

Against my slender bark ; 
Her frown I'm not afraid to brave, 
I'll bear the blast or stem the wave, 

While hand in hand with Park. 

Lang may ye wander, soun' an' hale, 
Aye shelter' d frae misfortune's gale, 

Wi' little ills to dree ; 
A conscience clear, a mind at ease, 
To wander oot whare'er ye please. 

The hills and flocks to see. 
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May peace an' love your path attend, 
An' guide ye to a glorious end, 

An' shine as I you wish ; 
Lord keep you frae the selfish race, 
Wha speak sae fair aye to your face, 

And try you for to crush. 

In strains sublime lang may ye sing, 
An' make your native glens to ring. 

My much respected brither ; 
But should ye be at last o'erta'en 
Wi' poverty or cauld disdain. 

We'll meet them baith thegither. 



LINES ON THE DEATH OF AECH. DEAEIE, 

Late Elder and Clerk of Deacons* Court of 
St. Markka Free Church . 

Beloved friend, thy journey's end 

With sorrow now I see. 
When tempest-tossed, alas I've lost 

A worthy friend in thee ! 

For thirty years what hopes and fears 

Alike did stir our heart ? 
Now death's cold hand, by God's command, 

Decrees that we must part. 

Your task's complete, no more we'll meet. 

Church matters here to plan ; 
Your brethren sore will long deplore 

A faithful, honest man. 
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Your warm zeal each one did feel. 

They knew it was sincere ; 
For the Church's good upright you stood, 

When danger did appear. 

Her beU may ring, her choir may sing, 

And oft the theme repeat, 
Your smiling face in that old place, 

Alas ! no more we'll meet. 

Your useful life a loving wife 

And children sore will mourn ; 
At lonely eve they'll sit and grieve, 

To think you wont return. 

Sweet peace and rest may fill their breast, 

And dry the tears that's shed ; 
To think in love with Christ above 

The golden streets you tread. 

may that voice make them rejoice, 

Which calmed the troubled sea ; 
Conduct and guide them o'er life's tide. 

And bring them safe to Thee. 



MAN WAS MADE TO SMH^. 

One evening as I wandered out 

Along the Partick way. 
To muse on nature's fading robe, 

And mark its swift decay ; 
There sad and cheerless all appear'd. 

While loud the northern breeze 
Was wailing forth its mournful dirge 

Aniong the leafless trees. 
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No sound of mirth or song was heard 

Where they were wont to be. 
All nature seemed to wear a gloom 

And mourn the same as me. 
The little birds sat on the tree, 

With wet and folded wing, 
In silent grief they seemed to mourn 

The change that time did bring. 

With tardy step I travelled on 

To far-famed Kelvin Q-rove, 
Where youthful lovers do resort 

To whisper tales of love. 
The purling stream did gently glide, 

Unchanged did it appear ; 
Its murmuring sound did seem to say, 

** Why dost thou wander here ? " 

** No scenes of pleasure here invite, 

Where all is bleak and bare — 
Perhaps it is to nurse thy woe, 

Or brood o'er wild despair. 
Or art thou come to seek repose, 

Or cheerful tidings bring — 
To tell those trees now standing bare 

Of the returning spring ?" 

At length unto my halting place 

A way-worn man drew near ; 
A woeful change, I to him said, 

The hand of time's made here. 
The fragrance of this place hath fled, 

Yet still to it we cling — 
How sad and cheerless is the change 

That time to us doth bring ! 
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With feeble voice at length he said^ 

*' This short-lived beauty's fled, 
Like wasted hours it's borne away 

And piled among the dead. 
But soon the voice of spring will cheer 

What now is dull and wan ; 
The flowers and fruit will spring again 

To cheer the heart of man. 

^' Those beauties live but for a day, 

They fade and soon are gone ; 
The change in them which we behold 

Should mind us of our own." 
He paused, then with a smile of joy, 

His eyes to heaven did turn; 
Dost thou believe, I to him said, 

That '* man was made to mourn ?" 

I see that thou art old and frail, 

With toil thy frame is bent — 
What spark of joy lights up thy soul 

And makes thee so content ? 
For every change that I have met, 

When to the past I turn. 
They all uniting seem to say 

That ** man was made to mourn." 

Here care and sorrow is the lot 

Of every living man, 
And this has been his portion still 

Since e'er the race began. 
Tho' framed by the hand of God 

And does His image bear, 
There's not in all creation hath 

Of grief so great a share. 
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He's lAonched upon a frowmng world. 

Its threar nin^ wsTes to beat : 
If uwring in a linmble spbeie 

Few are the friends hell meet. 
The ruling' passion here is self. 

And man's become its slaye ; 
One scene of strife his life is from 

The cradle to the grave. 

He beared a sigh and then he spoke 

In langnage most profound — 
** Yon seek for peace and joy," he said, 

"Where they cannot be found. 
Tour joys are like the sunmier flowers 

Which on these banks do grow, 
They bloom awhile, but soon do fade 

Where adverse winds do blow. 

" Thope fleeting joys must all depart 

And find an earthly tomb, 
Then raise your thoughts to heaven and see 

Immortal verdure bloom. 
So long as heart and hope is built 

On fleeting joys so vain, 
Throughout your life shall you have cause 

To languish and complain. 

" Though rais'd up to the highest pitch 

Ambitious man could name, 
And God a stranger to thy soul 

Life would be spent in vain. 
Though nations trembled at thy word. 

Or bowed before thy throne, 
The joy which cheers the child of God 

To you would be unknown. 
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" Oppression's yoke they oft do bear 

In this bleak world of woe, 
But why their lot is made so hard 

Is not for us to know. 
But He who knows our every thought, 

And marks the sparrow's fall, 
His children's wrongs He will avenge 

When they for aid do call. 

*' He cheers them with a heavenly hope 

When tyrants on them frown ; 
By faith to them He does display 

A rich unfading crown ; 
For kings and priests are they to God — 

His Word thus doth them style ; 
For them He has prepared a home 

Where they shall ever smile. 

" Tho' sheltered in a clay-built cot 

That 's mean, obscure, and low, 
A holy calm is slumbering there 

That smiles on every woe. 
Their Master's foot-prints they behold 

In every way they turn, 
No child of God, howe'er so poor. 

Can see a cause to mourn. 

** There is a class the world doth prize. 

Who wealth and fame pursue. 
Whose life is spent in search of it — 

A selfish, hopeless crew. 
Their heart's the seat of discontent, 

Of self-made care and woe. 
Who seek for smiles but findeth tears 

In every path they go. 
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** The widow's sigh, the orphan's tear, 

Their hearts can ne'er assail ; 
Still unreliey'd doth age and want 

Behearse a mournful tale. 
Kind pity never moves their heart 

Affliction's child to cheer ; 
Such men may mourn, for they have got 

Their choicest portion here. 

'* Their earthly gain is all their God, 

To it they homage pay ; 
Poor blinded ones ! they little think 

They soon must pass away. 
And leave their treasure all behind 

When to the grave they're borne ; 
No bliss behind, no hope before — 

Those are the men should mourn ! 

" The smiles or frowns of this vain world 

To them give little heed, 
For false and fickle still are they — 

I've prov'd them so, indeed ; 
But give thine heart to God in love, 

He'll it preserve from guile ; 
His grace shall teach you then to say, 

That man was made to smile. 

''This world's unfit to estimate 

Thy glory or thy fall ; 
Behold the verdict which it gave 

In Pilate's judgment hall. 
The high and holy One by it 

Was counted base and vile. 
Who left the eternal throne above 

That man might ever smile. 
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" Forbear now to indulge a thought 

Of woe or wild despair, 
Or think that God has laid on you 

More than you're fit to bear. 
Put from your mind such evil thoughts, 

Thy love to Him return, 
For He hath sworn — it must be true — 

He willeth none to mourn. 

" His lamp will guide thy wandering feet, 

His Spirit will thee guard. 
And bring you to the happy home 

For loving ones prepared. 
He will console you in your grief, 

And cheer you at your toil. 
And make you sing at death's dark gate, 

That man was made to smile." 



TWA DEACONS. 

Noo, John, the times look unco black, 

What think ye o' the Kirk, man ? 
The Free wad need tae change her tack, 

Or soon they'll a' be back, man. 
That savoury pill ca'd Patronage, 

It seems tae suit their taste, man ; 
Consumptive pain it does assuage 

When gulped doon in haste, man. 

The King o' Moab * an' clootie's sel' 
These pills did first invent, man; 

An' for to rust the Free Kirk bell 
To Glasgow are they sent man. 

* Number xxii. 6. 
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They cur'd M^Naught when he was ill — 
His stomach like tae spue, man, 

No like the Sustentation pill 

Which made him grin an' grew, man. 

They soothe the heart when sair oppressed, 

An' make it blythe an' cheerie,^ man ; 
'Tis said the largest an' the best 

Are coming frae Gartsherrie, man. 
Weel, frae that quarter, I believe, 

Comes little that is pure, man ; 
It's some wha try for tae deceive 

By telling what they cure, man. 

On cracked head or muddy brain 

Such pills may tak' affect, man, 
But healthy hearts wad them disdain — 

Their trade-mark would suspect, man. 
But change o' scene tae some are dear. 

For it they constant look, man ; 
In harvest those wha canna shear 

Aye try to blame their hook, man. 

I like to see a golden calf 

Trot aff the Free Kirk green, man ; 
It's sure tae lick up a' the chaff, 

An' leave it trig an' clean, man. 
For that we'll neither greet nor laugh 

When drones begin tae fag, man ; 
Far better hae a finger aff, 

Than in our road tae wag, man. 

The barbers' han' an' tailor's shears 
Some characters do shape, man. 

When creed an' conscience close their ears. 
Perfection's walk to ape, man. 
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While moral worth ne'er boasts o' rank, 

She glories in a true man ; 
But only for the Western Bank, 

This calf might grow a coo, man ! 



AN ADDRESS TO A KIRK 
On her obtaining an eminent Preacher. 

Gome, noo, auld dame, haud up your head, 
And fling aside your mourning weed ; 
Nae mair your flock shall scantly feed 

On trodden pastures ; 
You've got a shepherd them to lead 

Thro' a' disasters. 

Nae mair ye'll sit sad an' dejected. 
Or wailing say ye're no respected ; 
Nae mair your flock shall be neglected 

In heat or cauld ; 
Three times a-year they'll be inspected 

Within their fauld. 

I'll lay my life, wha's spared to see't. 
He'll ken his sheep ere thrice they meet, 
Just by their walk, their look, or bleat — 

He'll mind their name. 
An' frae the f aulds o' dire deceit 

He'll wile them hame. 

He's herded lang 'mong Highland glens, 
Whar sheep and goats are kept in pens ; 
Hk hole an' crannie weel he kens 
Whar wolves do stray — 
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Their oots an' ins, their buts an' bens, 
Baith night and day. 

They say he makes it aye his care 
At shearing-time the flock to spare ; 
'Twad grieve him much to leave them bare 

To pine an' bleat, 
Or wander frae their mountain air 

In search o' meat. 

He'll early rise and sit up late 
To get them in a thriving state. 
And banish envy, pride, an' hate 

Frae 'mang them soon. 
An' gar them mind the awmous platp, 

Baith morn and noon. 

He'll study aye to bring them food 
Frae whar he'll get it pure an' good. 
And when they lie an' chew their cud, 

Then he'll inspect them. 
But if they dae turn romp or rude. 

Faith he'll correct them. 

The mangie ewes he weel shall scrub, 
An' gie the breach-dyke rams a rub ; 
He'll douk an' dive them in the tub 

0' self-abasement, 
An' owre them shake the Q-ospel club 

To their amazement. 

At him they'll nane keek through the screen, 
An' mak' it known what they hae seen, 
Amang the rest to raise a spleen, 
Or breed dissension ; 
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He'll nail the ane wad be sae mean 
The like to mention. 

When ance the fanld he does inspect, 
The ill-set anes he'll sune detect — 
Their loopy tricks he'll no neglect 

When face to face, 
An' milder anes he'll sune select 

To fill their place. 

He'll tak' them by the head an' tail, 
An' weigh them in the Gospel scale, 
While Independence wi' her flail 

Their hides will batter ; 
There's some I ken will tak' leg-bail 

Quick doun the water. 

Ton auld grey ram wi' pawky look, 
Wha likes to stan' beside the stook, 
Your shepherd, wi' the Gospel crook, 

Will baste his hide, 
An' drive him frae the cosy nook 

To the hill-side. 

Likewise yon barking collie thing,* 
Wha at your gate did snarling hing 
The ewes to watch when they did bring 

Their lambs to wash them — 
Nae mair he'll paddle roun' the spring 

To plague or fash them. 

Nae mair the Gospel rack he'll fill, 
Whar he has done sae muckle ill. 
In spite o' a' the art an' skill 
0' them wha help him ; 

* Church Officer. 

V 
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The chiel you've got, wi' heart an' will 
He'll tichtly skelp him. 

There's ane or twa, I hae nae dout, 
Will try his doings to dispute, 
An' strongly urge they will do suit 

To guard the fauld — 
He neither cares for horn nor cloot 

0' young or auld. 

He'll change your customs an' your laws, 
Tho' he should hae to use the taws — 
He's no come here to court applause. 

Ye may depend ; 
He'll make a' faithful to the cause 

They do pretend. 

They'll scarce gie credit to their een 
When ance the change on you is seen, 
Sae lang accustom' d some hae been 

Your brawls to hear, 
Besides the fash to them you've g^en 

Year after year. 

But now ye weel can cock your crest, 
And show your nose amang the best, 
Your grievance an' your wrangs redrest, 

Ilk score and scratch — 
The chiel wha does you noo molest 

Will meet his match. 
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IMPEOMPTU EEPLY 
J9y the Author on heing ashed to give his opinion of a Lap-dog. 

I FntMLY believe, what I now do remark, 
That all species of brutes must have been in the ark : 
As for this race of dogs, I've not the least doubt, 
But they must have slipp'd in when old Noah was out, 
And Shem had been feeding the monkeys up stairs, 
When the ugly intruder got in unawares. 



EPISTLE 
To Andrew Bowie, Esq, 

My much respected, worthy frien', 
Whase friendship I hae often seen. 

An' found it leal an' true ; 
I cannot close my book o' rhyme. 
The produce o' my leisure time, 

Until I write to you. 
Tou still have been the muse's friend, 

Tho' poor an' mean her lot ; 
These lines she urges me to send 
To show you're no forgot. 

The strife here that's rife here 

Is like to turn her head. 
The toiling an' moiling 
To get the bite o' bread. 

In this bleak world o' grief an' care, 

Whar sterling friendship is sae rare 

To bodies noo like me ; 
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Wken speaking o' the leal an' true, 
I'm duty bound to mention you, 

An' proud your name to see ; 
Your honest worth I lang hae kent 

And found it stan' the test ; 
Amang the warmest frien's I'm bent 
To rank you wi' the rest. 

'Twill ease me an' please me 
To ken you arena missed, 
To know them an' show them 
Wi' you upon the list. 

An' when I come in after days 
To lave an' toss among the lays 

My leisure hours hae penn'd, 
'Twill cheer me up when I'm grown auld^ 
Wi' haffets bare an' pow sae bald, 

An scarcely fit to bend ; 
Fond memory then thro' a' her cares 

The past she will review, 
And wonder often how it fares, 
My worthy frien', wi' you. 

If love still can prove still 

That friendship is sincere, 
What treasure, what pleasure 
The heart can cherish here ! 



While on life's path we plod our way. 
The cares an' crosses o' ilk day 

Alike on a' descend. 
How much it helps to soothe our breast^ 
When weary, or wi' grief oppress'd, 

To meet a trusting friend. 
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This aye can social comfort bring, 
Nae odds how fate may thraw, 
0' every care it blunts the sting, 
An' lifts us 'boon them a'. 
It lifts us an' drifts us 

Aye nearer to the shore, 
Whar treasures an' pleasures 
Await us evermore. 

I mak' nae doot you'll often meet 
Wi' losses, crosses, and deceit — 

Such things are ill to stan' ; 
For these your mind aye fortify, 
An' study noo to pass them by 

The calmest way you can. 
Thro' life you'll meet wi' smiles an' frowns — 

At these you needna stare, 
The world's compos'd o' ups and downs, 
An' ye maun hae your share. 
Not fearful, but cheerful, 

Aye stem the rising wave ; 
Nae losses or crosses 

Can reach ye in the grave. 

God spare ye lang to stump aboot. 
Tho' fortune should your haffets cloot. 

An' fash ye but an' ben ; 
For her ye needna care a snuJff, 
She's only sent to prove the stuff 

That mak's up honest men ; 
Upon sic like she's lang been used 

To lay her care an' cross, 
When ance the metal's a' diffused 
We can detect the dross. 
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It's tried there an' plied there 
By an unerring hand — 

Made whiter and brighter, 
And fitter far to stand. 

If honest worth had not a test, 
How mony here would be caress'd, 
An' hailed as worthy men ; 
But heaven, in mercy for her laws, 
To a' her ain applies the taws, 
Their failings a' to ken ; 
An' thus she keeps them in her trust 

Let whatlike them assail ; 
"When proud oppressors lick the dust 
Her votaries shall prevail. 

She wants them and plants them 

As beacons here below, 
To know here and show here 
The purest path to go. 

Lang may thy warm and generous heart 
In a' that's noble bear a part, 

Wi' conscience calm and clear, 
Reproving wrang, supporting right. 
And showing that ye wont unite 

Wi' aught that's sordid here. 
Nae sordid scheme ye ever seek 

To gain a private end — 
Whate'er ye think ye bauldly speak. 
Nor care wha ye offend. 

This plan here in man here 
Some folks cannot abide ; 
This feature in nature 
The crafty weel can hide. 
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It is your plain straightforward way — 
An' open candour, I would say — 

That lend ye sic a grace ; 
I love the man whatever he be 
Wha does my faults an' follies see, 

An' tells them to my face ; 
An' no behint my back to gang. 
Like knavish rogues to steal, 
But stands an' tells me whar I'm wrang, 
Nae matter hoo I feel. 
This duty's a beauty 

Wherever it's discerned, 
It's a knowledge at College 
That some hae never learned. 



My worthy frien', noo fare ye weel ! 
May Fortune rock you in her creel. 

An' never try to crush ye, 
But keep ye in the path o' peace 
Till a' your trials here do cease. 

And be just what I wish ye. 
I dinna wish ye to be rich. 

Or yet to be neglected. 
But may ye keep aye to this pitch — 
An honest man respected. 
It's the purest and surest 
0* titles ye could feel ; 
God loves it an' proves it, 
An' to it puts His seal. 

May God lang spare your useful life 
To comfort and sustain your wife, 
Till crowned wi' hoary hair ; 
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An' when Death comes to steek your een, 
An' peeps the curtains in between, 

He'll get you watching there ; 
An' when His presence ye perceive, 

Wi' joy salute your guest, 
Then, like a weary wean at eve, 
Sink calmly down to rest. 
When dying, relying 

Upon the Friend above, 
Who led you an' fed you, 
An' crowned you wi' His love. 



THE PLACE WHEEE I WAS BORN. 

I NEVER can forget that spot, 

The auld house on the brae ; 
I think I see its low thatch roof 

Just as on life's young day. 
The summer-seat my father made 

Below the spreading thorn, 
Whar wee birds aye sae sweetly sang 

Aroun' whar I was bom. 



The garden hedge he planted there- 
Alas ! it's noo decayed ; 

The bourtree-bush is broken doun 
Roun' which I often played. 

The little stile and wicket gate 
Frae oot that place is torn. 

An' mony changes hae taen place 
Aroun' whar I was bom. 
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I've wander'd mony a weary mile, 

An' felt my share o' grief, 
But when I thocht on that dear spot 

I always found relief. 
It prov'd a solace since I left, 

When weary an' foriorn. 
To think o' them wha linger'd near 

The place whar I was bom. 

To me it had a thousand charms 

That strangers ne'er could see — 
The blissful scenes o' happy youth 

Whar light hearts wander'd free, 
Before the withering hand o' Time 

Had made it sae forlorn. 
When happy hearts did nightly meet 

In the place whar I was bom. 

There could I linger a' my days, 

Nor wish ought else to see. 
But the lov'd mountain an' the stream 

That were baith dear to me ; 
To pou the wild flowers o' the glen 

Beneath the fairy thorn. 
For Nature spread her fairest robe 

Aroun' whar I was bom. 

But a' these happy days are fled — 

These joys nae mair I see — 
For strangers noo do own the place 

Whar friends were wont to be. 
The cottage home an' happy hearth 

The plowshare up hath torn. 
An' loving hearts were forc'd to leave 

The place where they were bom. 
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While famine, with her iron grasp, 

Hath left the homestead bare, 
Noo hoary age an' helpless youth 

Are a' that lingers there. 
The loving links o' early years 

Are thus asunder torn, 
An' honest hearts are forc'd to leave 

The place whar they were bom. 

The thochts o' youth an' happy days 

Aye bind them to that spot ; 
Thro' a' the chequer'd scenes o' life 

By them it's no forgot. 
Fond recollections cheer them still, 

Nae matter whar they roam ; 
"What untold joy it gies the heart 

To hear the name of home. 

How cold an' selfish is the heart 

Which never loves to try 
An' recollect the happy scenes 

0' childhood long gone by ! 
To me the world would be a waste 

Were from my memory torn 
The dear departed scenes o' youth 

Aroun' whar I was born. 



I 



ON A SACEAMENTAL OCCASION. 

Give me, Lord, the invitation 
At this feast to take a place ; 

Clothe me, Lord, with that salvation 
Christ has purchas'd for our race. 
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Graaty Lord, the thing that's needful, 

Take away this sinful heart ; 
To Thy counsels make me heedful, 

Let me not from them depart. 

Never let the world's employment 

Cause me to neglect this place ; 
Make it, Lord, my chief enjoyment, 

Day and night to seek Thy face. 

Place my feet upon that Rock, 

Never more again to slide ; 
Count me in Thy loving flock — 

All my wanderings do Thou guide. 

Lead me to the land of rest 

Which remaineth, Lord, for those, 
Who, like John, upon the breast 

Of their Saviour do repose ; 

Where all sin and grief shall end. 

Cares and trouble, conflicts o'er ; 
Where the friendless meet a Friend, 

And the lowly weep no more. 



JESUS DIED FOR THEE. 

Why do you seem to disbelieve ? 

Why is your soul cast down ? 
And say you cannot clearly see 

Your title to a crown ? 
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Tou say you have a sinful heart, 

Its vileness still you see ; 
But Jesus came to save the lost, 

And He has died for thee. 

You understand and do believe 

Christ is the only way, 
And God the Father hears your prayer 

When through His Son you pray. 
His deed of love upon the cross 

By faith your soul does see ; 
Be not afraid, poor weary one, 

Since Jesus died for thee. 

You say your conflict with the world 

Does lead you oft to sin, 
And Satan whispers in your ear 

How vilo you are within. 
Yes, Satan bids you look within, — 

By faith look up and see 
A bleeding Saviour on the cross, 

And say He died for thee. 

Look to the cross for all your strength. 

The bleeding Lamb adore, 
And let it be j^our constant cry 

For grace to love Him more. 
never seem to doubt that love 

Which Hows so rich and free. 
Your only safety is in Christ, 

For He has died for thee. 
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LINES 
On the Death of Margaret McDonald. 

Ah, little Margaret, art thou gone ? 

Alas ! can we behold no more 
You mingling with the little band 

Who joyous played about the door? 

Thy deep-toned voice no more to hear, 
Nor watch thy nimble feet at play ; 

Thy smile no more the hearth will cheer, 
Nor meet me at the close of day. 

A blight 's come o'er the little band 
Which was so full of mirth before ; 

All mute and cheerless now they stand 
And mourn their favourite is no more. 

Thine eyes are clos'd, thy cheeks are pale, 
The throbbing heart has ceased to beat ; 

Thy journey's o'er in this lone vale, 
Thy race of life is now complete. 

No more at eve, with anxious care. 
You'll watch thy father's face to see ; 

No more you'll meet him on the stair. 
Or fondly climb upon his knee. 

No more we'll hear your evening prayer 
With guileless lips, thy thanks express ; 

You seemed a blossom far too fair 
To flourish in a world like this. 
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A brightness mark'd thy short-liv'd day, 
Thy parents saw and hope did smile. 

But Death has nipp'd their tender flower 
And borne it to a richer soil. 

No cares nor troubles now to fear, 
No ills of life thy sleep can break, 

Nor aught that wounds the wanderer here 
Shall ever cause thy heart to ache. 

Thy mother oft, at eventide, 

When she beholds thy vacant chair, 

Will cast a look on every side 
For thee, the object of her care. 

And when a cry assails her ear, 
Unconscious will she start to save. 

Till memory whispers, '* Do not fear. 
Your Margaret slumbers in the grave," 




TO MY WIFE. 

Lov'd one, the object of my care. 

The solace of my life, 
A guardian angel hast thou been 

Since you became my wife. 

I met with thee in early years. 
With hope and passion strong; 

To thee my poor untutor'd muse 
First tun'd her artless song. 
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How often at the trysting-tree 

I linger'd till you came, 
And carv'd upon its aged trunk 

Th' initials of each name. 

How oft beside the purling stream 

Have we sat down to talk, 
And pluck'd the flowers its bosom kiss'd 

When weary with our walk. 

Methinks I see that lovely stream — 

Its windings through the dell; 
On those bright scenes of early days 

Fond memory loves to dwell. 

The hadlow'd scenes of early days, 

And sports that we have seen, 
Do cheer us oft of them to talk 

And keep our memory green. 

But Time hath borne these things away. 

And brought us days of care ; 
His hand on you a change hath made — 

I mark the flrst grey hair. 

The rosy tint hath left your cheeks; 

Where it in youth did glow; 
The heart remains still what it was 

Some thirty years ago : 

Defying still the hand of Time, 

With all its weight of care. 
To stifle or to quench the flame 

That love had kindled there. 
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That sacred lamp does brighter burn 
The farther on we go — 

I now possess what fancy view'd 
Some thirty years ago. 




LINES WEITTEN ON THE DEATH OF JANE 
SLOAN, DONAGHADEE. 

Farewell, my dear friend, now thy journey is o'er ; 

Thou hast cross'd over Jordan to Canaan's fair shore. 

Like a rose you were blasted, altho' in full bloom, 

And called from our side to the .cold silent tomb. 

If the tears of thy friends, or the prayers of the poor, 

Could have changed the decree, here thy life was secure ; 

But the strong hand of Death here nothing can stay — 

He selects the choice flowers and bears them away; 

The buds that are fairest he first does remove 

To the bowers of bliss in the Eden above, 

Where such canker-worms as sorrow and care 

Ne'er reach the young flower when once planted there^ 

The pruning hook never will reach them again, 

Their beauty to mar or their bosom to pain; 

Eemov'd from this cold world of sorrow and gloom, 

In the garden above they'll eternally bloom. 

Oh, why should we mourn for the dear one that's fled ? 

Her sorrows are hush'd and her tears are all shed. 

A few fleeting years of earth's grief and care, 

Then we'll cross o'er the Jordan and meet with her there.. 

In faith may our spirits now follow her flight. 

Where the ransom' d in heaven for ever unite ; 

The triumphs of Jesus eternally sing, 

Who reigns as Creator, Preserver, and King. 
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One glimpse of that glory could mortal eyes see, 
How empty and vain would earth's treasures all be ! 
Here monarchs must fade and from earth pass away, 
Por death is a debt which all mortals must pay, 
And the crown of their glory be covered with rust, 
For the brow it encircled must bend to the dust. 



WHAT IS LOVE ? 
Written in a Lady^s Album. 

Love is a flame, if kindled right, 
Will ever bum and grow more bright ; 
A holy joy, a heavenly guest, 
Which God has planted in the breast ; 
A peerless gem without alloy, 
Which life or death cannot destroy. 
And when the last devouring flame 
Enwraps this world, blots out its name, 
Then love shall soar to heaven above, 
To dwell with God, for God is love. 



YE MIGHT HAE KINDEE BEEN. 

I WONDER, John, if ye forget 
The lightsome days o' youth ; 

Nae frown was seen then on your face. 
Your words were love and truth. 

But oh ! it's sadly changed noo 
Frae what I once hae seen ; 

It grieves my heart indeed to say, 

Ye're no what ye hae been. 

w 
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My love to you is aye the same, 

An' sliall be to the last ; 
'Mid scenes like this 'twill no' be lang 

Till a' my cares are past. 
And when I'm laid aneath the clod, 

An' ye come hame at e'en, 
Bemorse may force you to confess 

Ye micht hae kinder been. 

'Mid a' the changing scenes o' life, 

Its trials an' its care, 
Without a frown I met them a'. 

An' tried to tak' my share. 
My object was to cheer you aye 

When ye cam' hame at e'en. 
But noo its hardly in my power — 

Ye micht hae kinder been. 

Whate'er I thought wad gie offence 

I tried aye to remove ; 
To me the hardest task seemed light 

When tempered doun wi' love. 
Your failings frae the world were hid— 

I tried them a' to screen ; 
Nae wonder, noo, I often think, 

Ye micht hae kinder been. 

Our bairns will soon be scattered far — 

They're wearing fast awa' ; 
Wi' them my joys have dwindled doun- 

They're no like what I saw. 
When I look back on early days 

The saut tears fill my een — 
The thochts o' them noo maks me say 

Ye micht hae kinder been. 
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ON THE DEATH OF ROBEET M^MURRAY, 

OF DONAGHADEE. 

Alas ! the dark and silent tomb 

Now liides mj faithful friend, 
And while I mourn his early doom, 

I prize his peaxjeful end. 
Far from a world of grief and care 

His soul has winged its way, 
And found its rest in mansions where 

All tears are wiped away. 

His earthly voyage was not long 

O'er life's tempestuous sea ; 
His heart was light, his arm was strong, . 

Still generous, kind, and free. 
The bloom of youth was on his brow, 

The storms of life to brave. 
But all that once adorned him now 

Lies mouldering in the grave. 

His throbbing breast now lies at rest. 

Its cares and conflicts o'er ; 
The clay-cold earth now wraps the breast 

Which love had warmed before. 
Now dark and sightless is that eye 

Which beamed with mirth and glee : 
For such a friend I oft do sigh — 

So faithful still to me. 

I miss him at the early morn, 

I miss him noon and eve ; 
When press'd with care, sad, and forlorn, 

His mirth did me relieve. 
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But now the grave has claim'd its right — 

Those joyous scenes are o'er, 
But we shall meet where nought can blight, 

Nor death divide us more. 

Our pleasure there shall never end, 

When to that shore we're borne ; 
The loss there of a faithful friend 

No weary one shall mourn. 
Farewell, my dear departed friend. 

May Christ my soul prepare 
For glory that shall never end. 

Again to meet you there 



THE KINDLY HEAET THAT'S FAE AWA. 

The breath o' spring the trees -will clothe, 
And flowers will bloom in glen an' shaw, 

But what is left our grief to soothe — 
One kindly heart is far awa. 

The cheerful hours which we have spent 
When roun' the hearth we circled a' ; 

The loss of one we'll sore lament, 
The kindly heart that's far awa. 

Misfortune on our heels may tread, 
An' gie us mony a backward thraw ; 

Dark low'ring clouds hing owre our head 
When those we love are far awa. 
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A social hour our grief may bang, 
Till meddling mem'ry, wi' her sting, 

Does breathe the name or else the sang 
The kindly one did often sing. 

We mourn to see their vacant seat. 
When roun' the hearth we circle a' ; 

Oh ! what would I not give to meet 
The kindly hearts noo far awa ! 



TRIAL BEFOEE THE GLASGOW PRESBYTERY. 
JDr, Norman M^Leod and the Moral Law. 

! Norman, Norman, thochtless chiel, 
Ye little ken how sad I feel 
That ye should lift a han' or heel 

Gainst your auld mither, 
Or try tae change her moral reel 

Noo for some ither. 

You've tried to set her on the street, 
Without a short-gown, shift, or sheet, 
Wi' shaven locks an' shoeless feet, 

Li cauld October ; 
A due reward for that you'll meet 

Ere a' be over. 

Had it been ony mongrel race 
Wha wad hae tried before her face 
Tae fling upon her sic disgrace. 

She'd kept frae storming ; 
But tenfold waur it mak's the case 

0* her son Norman. 
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Indeed, she's partly in the blame. 

She should hae kept you mair at hame ; 

They eastern jaunts which ye hae taen 

Hae sair misled you ; 
Her early teaching seems in vain — 

Hk maxim's fled you. 

They wicked loons o' Spain an' France 
Hae led ye noo an' unca dance ; 
Her sacred Sabbaths hae sma' chance 

0' observation, 
When you're the foremost tae advance 

Its desecration. 

It is nae like a Scotchman's trick 
At sacred things tae tak' a pick ; 
Ye might as weel her windpipe nick 

As slight her Sunday ; 
It probes her tae the very quick 

What you've begun tae. 

It's unco true what poor folk says, 
Your State religion an' its ways 
Hae tramped sair upon their taes, 

And caused dissension — 
Has done mair hurt in bygone days 

Than I can mention. 

Some folk wha never were inclined 
Tae let a doubt disturb their mind, 
By close inspection noo they find, 

Frae what you've said. 
The Kirk an' State sae close combined 

Just forms a trade. 
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Since you've the Moral Law dissected, 
The Kirk's noo wholly unprotected — 
The working class are sair affected 

To read the news, 
And loudly say they'll no respect it, 

If that's her views. 

Much as you're fondled and caressed, 
An' daunted 'neath the Royal Crest, 
Auld Scotland's wrath may stir your nest 

Wi' eagle claws, 
An' skelp ye weel if ye protest 

Against her laws. 

She wudna been surpris'd tae hear 
Some at her sacred rights to sneer, 
Although her charter cost her dear, 

They little thocht it ; 
'Twas wi' the claymore, dirk an' spear 

She dearly bought it. 

They Grecian games an' Bomish freaks 
Would ill befit the Land o' Cakes ; 
A higher aim Auld Scotland takes 

At holy matters ; 
It's neither faggot, flame, nor stakes 

Will forge her fetters. 

Tak' my advice, an' shun they chiels 
Wha nae remorse o' conscience feel 
Wi' Sunday traffic, rives, an' steals 

Ayont the Tweed, 
Or soon they'll drive you tae the fields. 

The swine to feed. 
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Try an' recall what ye hae said 
Ere ony further stir is made, 
In case it may aspect your trade, 

An' prove your ruin, 
Or mak' ye toil wi' pick or spade — 

Mind what you're doing. 

Ye kindly sought your mither's aid, 
Until a Chaplain ye were made ; — 
There's unca few, it may be said, 

Sae weel protected ; 
Wi' Lords an' Dukes o' every grade 

You're much respected. 

Ofttimes up to the Royal chair 
You get an invitation, where 
Upon the daintiest things you fare 

'Neath Royal noses ; 
Wha kens but ye may suffer sair 

For slighting Moses ! 

Keep mind, it's kittle wark tae thraw 
Wi' Moses an' the Moral Law, 
Swift vengeance on them soon will fa' 

Wha try tae do it ; 
Frae such I warn ye keep awa'. 

Or sair you'll rue it. 

Ye ken what happened Pharaoh's host 
When he like you did vaunt and boast. 
An' followed Moses to the coast 

0' the Red Sea ; 
On them its heaven-bound waves were tossed- 

God's ain went free. 
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Next think how Moses served the chiel 
Wha for the Sabbath didna feel, 
But took a basket or a creel 

Tae gather sticks ; 
I wa'd a groat he made him reel 

Wi' stanes an' kicks. 

Tak' warning by the wicked three * 
Wha turned like Tulloch, you, and Lee, 
And said that Moses should nae be 

Sae high exalted ; 
They brought saut tears tae many an e'e 

Before they halted. 

For Korah just began like you, 
Got Dathan an' Abiram too, 
Induced the princes not a few 

To join their cause. 
And in the face of Moses flew. 

An' scom'd his laws. 

Like you they fairly had been spoil'd. 
Got meat, an' claes, an' never toil'd ; 
Their wanton blood in venom boil'd 

At God's anointed. 
But soon their devilish scheme was f oil'd, 

An' doom appointed. 

Next day the earth, wi' open jaw,t 
Ae monstrous mouthf u' made o' a' ; 
On wives an' weans, baith great an' sma'. 

Her mouth did close. 
Which plainly proves the Moral Law 

None should oppose, 

♦ Numbers xvii. 3. t Numbers xvi. 32. 
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So long as sun an' moon do sliine, 
An' ocean's pulse does beat wi' time, 
The Sabbath-day shall be divine, 

Since God has made it ; 
He'll curse the man wha does incline 

Here tae degrade it. 



MY DEAR NATIVE HOME. 

There's a sweet little village in Erin's green Isle, 

Where the beam of pure friendship for ever does smile- 
Still dear to my heart wheresoever I roam, — 

'Tis the place of my birth, 'tis my dear native home. 

The smiles of the summer there longest remain, 

And the rose sheds its odour through Daniel's domain,* 

Where the maid and her lover are welcome to roam 
O'er the beautiful walks of my dear native home. 

By the clear purling stream leading on to the mill, 
Where the willow and evergreen hang o'er it still — 

When it falls in the fish pond and spreads out in foam — 
Show the grandeur and taste of my dear native home. 

Its old Danish moat from afar may be seen. 

With its round winding path and strong magazine — 

With the flag of old England that floats o'er the dome. 
Sheds a glory and grace round my dear native home. 

* Daniel Delacherois, Esq., Donaghadee. 
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The spire of the chinrch in its beauty appears. 
Unhurt by the malice or mildew of years ; 

To the sleepers around it fond memory does roam, 
Who wander'd with me round my dear native home. 

Sweet scene of my childhood, still dear to my heart, 
I can meet you in smiles, but in tears will depart ; 

For the want of emplo3nnent compels me to roam 
Away from the shades of my dear native home. 

Fair shade of Camathon, how grand you appear ! 

But where are the comrades who oft wandered here ? 
Do they sleep in the dust, or like me do they roam , 

And sigh for one look of their dear native home ? 

Wherever they wander, forget they ne'er will 
The stone of remembrance that stands on the hill, 

'Where the maids in the evening light-hearted do roam, , 
And sing the lov'd songs of my dear native home. 

Those dear hallow'd scenes I may ne'er see again ; 

May peace, love, and friendship still with them remain, 
Till my heart cease to beat and be laid in the tomb. 

With delight I'll look back to my dear native home. 



AN ACEOSTIC 

On tJie Death ofJ^iSsiE Lennox Boyle, aged Four Years, 1855. 

J UST gone from a world where sorrow and care 

E ver blighteth the blossom which hope planteth there ; 

8 ecure from the tempest of life's thorny way, 

8 weet cherub, from Jesus thou never canst stray ; 

I mmortal to bloom in the mansions above, 

E ncircled by those whom the Saviour doth love. 
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L ove never shall cool there, nor friendship decay, 
E arth's cares and its conflicts have all passed away, 
N o night there to grieve, no morning to dread, 
N ight's silence and shadows for ever are fled. 
n harp and with trumpets your voice it shall blend, 
'X pressing the triumphs that never shall end. 

B y the hand of Immanuel each cheek be made dry, 
h! never again shall thy young bosom sigh. 

Y our parents may weep and your absence regret — 
L ove's circle when broken there's few can forget. 
E ver close by your mother doth your image appear, 

A nd a voice like her Jessie's long, long will she hear ; 
G rief's tear may be dried, 'tis useless and vain, 
E re long your dear friends will rejoin you again ; 
D eath soon will divide the dross and the rust 

F rom the gem that so long hath been hid in the dust. 
ft wilt thou look down from the mansions above 
TJ pon those whom the Saviour doth guide, guard, and love, 
R ejoice when their journey on earth's at an end, 

Y our harp with new anthems shall louder extend. 
E ver blest with this hope may thy parents still be, 
A nd rejoice in the prospect of meeting with thee ; 
R esign up their treasure for Jesus to keep, 

S ecure with that shepherd who died for His sheep. • 
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TO A FEIEND, 
On the JEve of his Departure for America, 

My much respected friend, farewell ! 

From home and friend you now do sever, 
And we who love you cannot tell 

But that we part with you for ever. 

« 

The comrades which you lonely leave — 
Their tribute of a tear bestowing ; 

For your departure sore they grieve, 
And wish with you they had been going. 

It will be long ere we forget — 

At night and mom we sore shall miss you, 
And, with a sigh of fond regret. 

We'll humbly pray that God may bless you. 

Deep in our memory you shall live ; 

Your manly actions there are branded — 
How we shall long for time to give 

The happy news you safe are landed ! 

But should that climate hurtful prove, 
And fell disease there overtake you. 

Cast all your care on God in love — 

He is the friend who won't forsake you. 

To Him who rules the wind and wave. 

With prayerful hearts we now commend you, 

From every danger you to save. 
And in a distant land befriend you. 
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Oh ! may His mercy and His love 
Still guide and bless your underiaMng, 

And raise up friends there who shall prove 
As faithful as the ones forsaken. 



TO THE EEV. W. F. SKELLY, OE DONAGHADEE. 

Now, Eeverend Sir, with honest pride, 

Those siipple lines I send you ; 
In them^ I hope, will nothing gjiide 

That would the least offend you. 

I'm far removed from your side, 

Without a friend to heed me ; 
Here lonely wandering by the Clyde, 

Where fancy oft doth lead me. 

Upon the tree the mavis sings, 

Unconscious of its danger ; 
It little knows how deep it stingy 

The unbefriended stranger. 

Its cheerful song recalls to me 

The happy evening hours 
That I have spent at home with thee 

In Clydesdale's shady bowers. 

Those dear departed scenes of home, 
Their fond endearments bind me — 

Still looking back where'er I roam 
To joys now left behind me. 
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Oh! happy there still may you be, 

And all that's good betide you ; 
What pleasure would it give to me 

To be once more beside you. 

To wander o'er Camathon's Brae, 

The dark walk, or the river ; 
But ah ! those joys have pass'd away — 

like youth, they're fled for ever. 

Your precepts and example set, 

By walk and conversation, 
I humbly trust I'll not forget 

In times of tribulation. 

You pointed to the better land 

Beyond the Jordan river. 
To where the sinner's friend doth stand, 

And friends are parted never. 

I ne'er again may see your face, 

Nor spend an hour beside you, 
But always at a throne of grace 

I'll pray that Qx>d may guide you. 

And oh ! may God your labours bless, 
Still guide, sustain, and cheer you ; — 

This is the warm and heartfelt wish 
Of one no longer near you. 
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AN EPISTLE TO J B ON fflS BIRTHDAY. 

My much respected, worthy chiel, 

I hope 'twill not offend ye : 
It's just because I wish ye weel 

This rhjrming ware I send ye. 

Noo, when your birthday has come roun', 
And friends hae come to meet ye, 

Wi' richt guid will the muse does croon 
A rustic lay to greet ye. 

I hope an' trust that common sense, 

Aye link'd wi' manly feeling, 
Throughout your life will recompense 

By honest, upright dealing. 

May prudence a' your actions plan 

And teach you wealth to gather, 
To live and dee an honest man, 

Eespected like your faither. 

When merit tak's ye by the han'. 

And in the world ye're rising. 
Be sure that a' your actions stan' 

The strictest scrutinizing. 

An' tak' the will aye for the deed. 

Where circumstance betoken ; 
To this plain maxim still give head — 

A kind word's easy spoken. 
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On mercy's side aye firm remain, 

Nae matter what's your callin' ; 
Your casting vote may raise again 

Some wretcli that low has fallen. 

Each day will bring its care an' strife^ 

This truth you need not fear it, 
Be sure that you select a wife 

Whose temper weel can bear it. 

This step's the most important here — 

And think before you do it, 
It's no sae easy getting clear, 

Nae odds how much ye rue it. 

The witching smile an' laughin' e'e, 

Be cautious where you see it — 
While fruit that's fairest on the tree 

Is sourest when ye pree it. 

There's some sma' fauts amang the best — 

The wisest king this granted ; 
He took three hundred wives to test, 

And missed the ane he wanted. 

Before your freedom's frae you flung. 

Take care and no abuse it ; 
Of ttimes a knot's made wi' the tongue 

That teeth and nails can't loose it. 

An' should sic like e'er be your lot, 

Just think how this wad crush ye ; 
Let my advice not be forget — 

A thrifty wife I wish ye. 
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To find the like ne'er gang frae hame- 
0' fauts 'twill no exempt her — 

A wife and rajsor's much the same, 
Their worth lies in the temper. 

To wale out ane that's free o' wiles, 
The human race would bless her ; 

I'll gang on crutches fifty miles 
To shake her hand and kiss her. 



TO THE FIFTY-FIVE YOUNG MEN 

Of Free 8t, MarJc^s Branch of the Glasgow Christian 

Association. 

I WILL not finish up my book. 

Nor lay aside my pen, 
Till I have plac'd within its neuk 

A word to my young men, 

With whom I meet on Sabbath morn, 

To spend an hour in prayer ; 
What holy smiles their face adorn 

When meekly seated there. 

! happy youth, with golden dreams 

Like precious diamonds set. 
Those hallow'd hours and sunny gleams 

May none of them forget. 

The time will come when sever'd far 

By mountain, stream, and sea. 
Be Thou, God I their guiding star. 

And lead them home to Thee. 
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Let holy joy have her abode 

Secure in every breast, 
For o' there's but one royal road 

Which leads to endless rest. 

Direct them in the path of truth, 

Nor let them here engage 
In sinful pleasures during youth 

Which deeply sting in age. 

My troubl'd heart they oft did soothe 

Their happy looks to see, 
While wondering whether rough or smooth 

Their path in life shall be. 

My dear young men, remember this — 

Respect the Sabbath-day, 
And all your efforts God will bless 

If you His laws obey. 

The world will tempt you with a smile. 
But ! it's false and vain ; 

It's sweetest cup is fraught with guile- 
Its pleasures end with pain. 

Still keep your eye on that bright land. 

And love the house of prayer. 
That we around the throne may stand. 

And worship Jesus there. 

When here your hearts have ceas'd to beat. 

And safe in heaven arrive. 
What holy joy 'twill be to meet 

My much lov'd Fifty-Five. 
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EPISTLE 
To Henry Alexander y Esq, 

To YOU, my first and faithful friend, 
Who oft a helping hand did lend 

My humble muse to aid, 
You were the first on Scotia's Isle, 
Who did upon the efforts smile 

My leisure hours had made. 
My humble efforts all you scanned, 

And tried to urge my speed ; 

When but a stranger in this land 

You proved a friend indeed. 

Your smile still beguiled still 

The labours of the day, 

Still near me to cheer me, 

And banish grief away. 

Within your kind and generous breast 
Eaith, hope, and love united rest 

To cheer you mom and night. 
'Tis this which lends the love and grace 
That smiling rest upon your face, 

And put your cares to flight ; 
And long may you possess that charm 

The joys of life to share. 
Which does the ills of life disarm 
And blunts the sting of care. 
Belov*d here, approved here 

By every honest man, 
Still careful and prayerful 
Your doings a* to plan. 
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Still may that hope your bosom cheer 
Which kindles love and q^uelleth fear, 

To gild the brow of gloom — 
To point your path and lead the way 
To mansions of unclouded day, 

While journeying to the tomb. 
And may your path of life be smooth 

Until you reach the end ; 
For every care and cross to soothe, 
May you still have a friend, 
Aye near you to cheer you, 
Whatever may betide — 
Caress you, and bless you. 
And be an angel guide. 

May she who bears with thee a part 
The joys or sorrows of your heart — 

A fond, confiding wife ; 
Be this her motto, this her powers. 
To pluck the thorns and plant the flowers 

Along your path of life : 
Her loving hand to brush away 

The stain of every care 
From off thy brow, where sorrow may 
Have left some traces there. 

May God's love a balm prove 

For every cross and care, 
Direct you, protect you — 
This is the Author's prayer. 
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ON THE EEV. W S- 




He's gone to the grave, and the cold earth's laid o'er hun, 
Now silence and sadness do reign in the hall, 

And some who did wrong him now deeply deplore him, 
And mourn o'er the wreck they can never recall. 

He 's gone to the grave, and how sad is the story * 

The pages of history yet shall reveal ; 
The star of his hope has appeared in its glory, 

And time has unravelled what traitors conceal. 

The storm he had brav'd, and the battle was ended — 
Victorious at last he was borne from the field ; 

For Truth she had triumph'd, tho' long unbefriended, 
And the heart-rending sentence at last was repeal'd. 

He 's gone from the friends who delighted to hear him ; 

BKs memory and name to their hearts shall be dear ; 
'Mid the storm of adversity still they were near him, 

His sorrow to soothe and his prospects to cheer. 

Here malice may rest and injustice may linger — 
Around his lone dwelling these vipers did creep ; 

And now let them come here and point with their finger 
To the dark silent tomb where their victim does sleep. 

He 's gone from the cares which daily distressed him ; 

XJnsmooth was his pathway and keen was the blast ; 
Eemov'd far away from the ones who oppress' d him, 

In a haven of peace he has anchored at last. 
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He 's gone from the world, no more can it wound him ; 

Peace rest with his spirit so gentle and kind ! 
In honour we found him, in honour we lost him, 

But woe to the traitors who linger behind ! 



LINES TO A BEOTHER ON VISITING THE 
HOME OF CHILDHOOD. 

FAB,*f ar have we wandered away from Oraigmanon ; 

The hills of Eavara far distant they be ; 
There cheerless and lonely our auld house is stanin' — 

This time-hallowed relic I went for to see. 

The garden lay waste, there was nought to protect it ; 

Its hedge was decayed, and the cattle roam'd through ; 
The rose-bush which Violet* and you both respected, 

Fond relic of youth, there no longer it grew. 

The cherry-tree rock was the same as we left it ; 

No change in my absence time on it had made ; 
I dimb'd up its side where the storm it had cleft it. 

And wandered around the dear spot where we play'd. 

• 

The hawthorn which grew on the banks of the river, 
Beneath it our lessons we oft did repeat ; 

'Twas cover'd with blossoms as lovely as ever, 
But no loving brother was there for to meet. 

The tree which was planted on sister's birthday, 
Its branches majestic did bend o'er the green ; 

'Mid the stillness of death it seem'd for to say. 
The kind ones who met here no longer are seen. 

* Cousin of the Author's. 
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I went to the door where our father oft met us, 
His kind loving smile I in fancy did see, 

And stood on the spot where a kind aunt oft set us, 
To lisp forth our prayers as we clung to her knee. 

And next to the grave where our father lay sleeping, 
The tears of affection there freely did flow ; 

As a tribute of love on his grave I sat weeping, 
Till warned by the shades of the evening to go. 

I sought the companions of life's early day. 
The links of lost friendship again to repair, 

But the loved and the cherished had wandered away — 
There remained but a few for to welcome me there. 

The Thomsons were gone and the Murrays we loved — 
To the land of the stranger they wended their way, 

And many by death's cruel hand are removed 
With whom we have sported in life's early day. 

Though far we have wander'd away from that dwelling. 
On the rough path of life many trials have met, 

For it our affection for ever is swelling — 
The home of our childhood we cannot forget. 

Its name has a power that lovingly binds us. 
Though far, far away like exiles we roam. 

How many things, David, we see that remind us 
Of youth's happy season, our boyhood and home. 
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PAT KELLY'S AULD COT. 

What fond recollections around us are flung, 

"When we sit doun and think on the time we were young, 

With feelings of love again we look back, 

And long can we linger on youth's happy track. 

When musing alone I can picture a few 

Whose looks were aye kind and their hearts ever true, 

Tho' it's long since we parted they are not forgot — 

The dear ones I met in Pat Kelly's auld cot. 

It lightened our hearts when the day's work was done 
To meet in auld Pat's to get frolic and fun ; 
The lads and the lasses together would sing 
Till the auld crazy biggin' its echoes would ring. 
If ony new sang had been sung on the street. 
Though it wanted the tune, if the words were complete, 
It was weel patronized when brought to that spot, 
And it soon found a tune in Pat Kelly's auld cot. 

Auld Molly would sit in the corner and sew, 
For the house was sae thrang that she couldna steer thro', 
While Pat would unfold the state of the times 
'Bout the Irish Rebellion, its curse and its crimes ; 
And there Jamie Linton queer stories would tell 
About fairies and ghosts he had oft seen himsel' — 
The hair-breadth escapes and frichts he had got. 
These all were made known in Pat Kelly's auld cot. 

How the time flew so quick there we never could ken. 
But we ne'er came away till the clock had struck ten. 
In mirth and good humour our evenings did spend, 
Enough to amuse and nought to oflend. 
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But the scene is now changed, which I sadly deplore, 
For the once happy faces are seen there no more ; 
They are scattered afar and seas now divide 
The loved ones who met at anld Pat's fireside. 

In the corner nae langer the auld pair are seen ; 
They are laid side by side 'neath a mantle o' green. 
Like them, my dear Francis has gone to his rest — 
My playmate in youth, and the one I loved best. 
The heart which I loved now has ceased for to beat, 
And that once happy face no more shall I meet ; 
A grave in the land of the stranger he got, 
Far away from the scene of his dear native cot. 

And auld Jamie Linton lies in the kirkyard, 

0* the things which he saw there is nothing now heard ; 

His tales are all told, and his fears at an end. 

And he's gone where the weary ones meet with a friend. 

But Kitty and Mary are aye livin' there. 

Yet their looks are much altered with trouble and care ; 

There's nae mirth or music now there to be got — 

How chang'd is the scene in Pat Kelly's auld cot ! 

Nae wonder I sigh when that auld house I see — 

The thochts o' lang syne bring the tear to my e'e ; 

Its fond recollections are twined round my heart. 

Till death close my een they shall never depart. 

May the blessings of heaven descend on the pair 

Of the once happy faces that circled round there ; 

In the mansions of glory, where care is forgot, 

May they meet with the ones whom they lov'd in the cot. 
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LINES ON EECEIVING POETEAIT OF MY 
GEANDSON, DAVID MUNCE, 

Aged Six Years, who died at California. 

My little son, your race is run, 

On earth your years were few, 
For fell disease on you did seize 

Ere life's rough path you knew. 

A flower you were which seem'd too fair 

In this cold world to bloom ; 
Your Saviour knew you would not do 

'Mid sorrow, sin, and gloom. 

While parents weep, how sweet you sleep 

And smile in death's embrace. 
That holy joy naught can destroy 

Which lingers in your face. 

What anxious care, what fervent prayer. 

For you they did engage. 
Their path to smooth and sorrows soothe 

When tottering down to age. 

But soon a cloud did them enshroud 

Of dark and sable hue ; 
Your voice was hush'd, and hopes were crush'd. 

Which they had built on you. 

With gentle hand God brake the band 

Which did their hearts ensnare, 
And took their flower to Eden's bower, 

To bloom for ever there. 
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EPISTLE 
To Mr. William Hunter ^ Bonaghadee. 

The toilsome bustle of the day, 
Wi' a' its cares, has passed away. 

And left me leisure time 
To wander doun the banks o' Clyde, 
Whar beauty spreads her carpet wide. 

To weave this wab o' rhyme- 
To you, my much respected friend. 
On whom I firmly can depend — 

Leal-hearted, kind, and true. 
When fortune kick'd me 'gainst the wa', 
My sunshine f rien's fled ane an' a'. 

And left me nought but you. 

Ofttimes false friendship sneaks away, 
When drooping flowers of hope decay, 

And tries its face to hide 
Behind some mask of fancied ill, 
And thinks the world applauds it still. 

And calls this wounded pride ! 

The scenes of home and you do fleet 
Across my mind when fast asleep ; 

In fancy there I stray — 
The haunts of youth again I trace. 
Where I have met your smiling face 

When courting on the brae. 

The sweet remembrance o' the past 
Around my path does pleasure cast. 
In spite o' canker'd care ; 
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While youthful joys keep in the scale, 
I'm no afraid o* Fortune's flail — 
She canna thrash me sair. 

I'm thankfu' noo, my honest chiel, 
To say I'm hearty, hale, and weel — 

0' comforts no that stinted ; 
Likewise I mean to let you ken 
The evening labours o' my pen 

Will shortly a' be printed. 

What they contain I needna tell — 
Some o' them ye hae heard yoursel* 

. 'Mang Daniel's woods and braes ; 
An' when you get my little book, 
Some leisure hour on it to look. 
You'll think o' early days. 

Lord spare you lang in health to see 
The autumn leaf fade on the tree, 

Wi' grief still unaffected ; 
Until grim death your path does cross, 
And hands you doun to Sandy Eoss,* 

By Munce you'll be respected. 



LINES TO A SCHOOL-FELLOW. 

In February twenty-four 
The nicht was cauld an' raw. 

Loud frae the north the storm did roar^ 
Thick fell the sleety snaw. 

* The Village Sexton. 
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I near the ingle cheek did sit, 
The balms were a' in bed, 
Auld scenes before me there did flit — 
My heart was sair bested. 

Youth's season sae pleasing 
Cam' richt into my view, 
When careless and fearless 
The bum we paidled through. 

I thought upon the bonny mom 

We twa to school were sent, 
Our flaxen locks sae dousely shorn, 

Our claes sae neatly ment. 
We trudg'd thegither, han' in han', 

Wi' mony a neibour bairn. 
And fou o' youthful glee we ran, 
Our alphabet to learn. 

Sae cheery, sae merry, 
In frolic and in fun. 
Ne'er deeming nor dreaming 
Our cares were but begun. 

A few short years we peace enjoy' d, 

Till love did us assail. 
And then our minds were thrang employ'd 

How best to tell our tale. 
Youth's flowery field before us lay. 

Each scene did bright appear, 
When ranting 'mang the new-mawn hay, 
Nae ills had we to fear. 

What teasing, what pleasing. 

The lasses to beguile ; 
What treasures, what pleasures 
We centr'd on their smile. 
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I thought 'maBg a' our comrade lads 

Nae twa had sped sae ill ; 
Some had got gear and some got trades, 

But we were needy still. 
Just then a thocht rose in my breast. 

It comfort brought an' joy — 
Though poverty's our daily g^est, 
Douse honesty is nigh. 

Nae han'ker nor canker 

O' conscience can us gnaw — 
Though doun low, it's will'd so 
By Him that made us a'. 

Sae dinna f ret noo, best o' chiels, 

Tho' we be scant o' gear, 
There'll aye be use for spades an' flails 

As lang's we twa are here ; 
And when tae toil we arena fit. 

There's comfort aye in store — 
Our bite o' bread we'll surely get 
By gaun frae door to door. 

But since beggin's forbidden 
By them that mak our law. 
The Poorhouse is our house— 
There's room in't for us a'. 



ON HEAEING A LECTUEE OF PHEENOLOGY. 

Hayikg gone to a meeting, one night, with a friend, 
To the business on hand I did strictly attend, 
And found, when I entered, a seat at the door, 
I did hear all that passed 'mang the audience before. 
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The number there present was only nineteen, 
And the speaker was one whom I never had seen. 
As I was not present when he did commence, 
I was told that his theme was the organs of sense. 
From what I did hear of the lecturer there, 
I was led to believe he had little to spare. 

He said 'twas the duty of all for to see 
What nature intended their calling to be- 



How wretched the scene, how painful the task, 

For the clodpoles of earth to bend over the desk ! 

While some other one shared as painful a doom, 

A naval commander to sit at a loom ! 

One class had been fitted to map out the poles. 

While another was fashioned for blowing the coals; 

And if those two parties did ever change place. 

Society soon was brought into disgrace. 

To prove the correctness of what he had said, 

He would point out their characters, passion, and trade. 

Six heads he examined his knowledge to show, 

Their passions, pursuits, and their pride he did know. 

The first one in music did largely excel ; 

On the beauties of nature the second could dwell ; 

The third was well fitted a secret to keep ; 

The fourth was for nothing but slumber and sleep. 

Too slothful was he with life's trials to cope ; 

While the fifth he was large in the passion of hope ; 

The sixth he declared a commander would make, 

As brave on the deep as a Nelson or Blake. 

If this logic be true, I would like well to come 
Beneath the tight grip of his finger and thumb ; 
0! what satisfaction it would give me to see 
What nature intended my calling to be ! 
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Dame Fortune has kick'd me along like a ball ; 
Iv'e tried many things and failed in them all. 

For the sum of one shilling to the fam'd Mr. D , 

This problem of nature he'll work out to me ; 

For the want of this knowledge no doubt but I may 

Have been through my whole life in other men's way. 

If this law in nature was brought to the test, 
I fear there are some who would feel iU at rest ; 
A few would exchange the braw cassock and gown 
For a long-shafted besom to swing through the town ; 
Some noble M.P.'s would relinquish their task, 
And be daily employed at the counter or desk. 
Then some from the bench would inglorious descend, 
And musically bawl out " old kettles to mend." 
Some poor law directors would lay by their airs. 
And puff with a coal creel up three flights of stairs ; 
While some ragged loon would his donkey forsake 
The laws of his country to alter or make. 



TO A FRIEND AFTEE MAEEIAGE. 

Now, Thomas, my frien', ye hae changed your life, 

For better, for waur, ye hae chosen a wife ; 

You've paid some attention to what I have said. 

Then I hope ye 're weel pleas'd wi' the choice ye hae made. 

Your freedom 's now barter' d, you are not your own — 

She is '* flesh of your flesh, and bone of your bone." 

She must know all your goings from whence an' to where; 

Your joys and your sorrows alike she must share ; 

She must know all your secrets as well as your pay — 

Consult her in all, and you '11 not go astray. 

Y 
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Make her your companion and confident friend ; 

To her wholesome instruction be sure to attend. 

Let this be your aim through the journey o' lif< 

To remember your Gk)d and be kind to your wife ; 

Let truth be your standard, an' never give way 

To tell her a falsehood or crib off your pay. 

Aye tell her the truth, an' she 'U no' tak' it ill 

If your pay should be short wi' a mutchkin or gill. 

Bemember this maxim aye during your life — 

The action 's not good ye maim, hide &ae the wife. 

And ! what a pleasure, as hame ye repair, 

To know that a kind heart is waiting you there, 

A dean ingle cheek and tidy hearth-stane, 

A thrifty guidwif e, and a wee toting wean. 

Sic treasures are precious, aye prize their embrace— 

They 're pearls unknown to the bachelor race ; 

Nae welcome they meet when they enter the door. 

Save the landlady's smile when they clear off their score. 

What trials and troubles the bachelor tholes, 

Wi' his shirt-buttons off and his stockings in holes ? 

He 's peevish an' fretfu' an' never at ease — 

He 's a mortal which nobody studies to please. 

Be thankfu', noo Tam, ye 're no' class'd wi' a crew 

Whose troubles are many an' comforts are few. 



FOR SOME QUIET RETREAT ! 

I LONO for some quiet retreat, 
Away from this bustle and roar, 

Where vanity, vice, and deceit 
Can harrow my spirit no more ; 
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Away from the din and the throng. 

Away from the vain gawdy show, 
From the scenes of oppression and wrong 

My spirit is panting to go ; 

Away to the land of the West, 

Neglected and scom'd tho' it be ; 
There weary and worn would I rest, 

And sleep with the brave and the iiee. 

Why left I the home of my youth, 
The vain hope of wealth to secure- 



With its hallowed enjoyments of truth, 
And friendship unsullied and pure ? 

'Twere better to dwell on a waste, 
Surrounded with poverty there. 

Than be in a palace here placed, 
And mix in this " Vanity Fair." 



TO MARY. 



Caknathon's Grove, where we did rove, 

In fancy oft I see, love ; 
In nightly dreams, beside the streams, 

Where I have been with thee, love ! 

The morning bell it does dispel 
The pleasure which I see, love ; 

The dear delight's fled with the night — 
I waken far from thee, love. 
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With tearful eyes and smothered sighs, 
This throbbing heart is sore, love ; 

Wide is the sea 'twixt home and thee, 
And we may meet no more, love. 

Far from your side, my joy and pride, 
A weary lot is mine, love ; 

Of grief and care IVe had my share — 
I wonder what is thine, love ? 



EPISTLE 
To Mr, J K , Coatbridge, 

Permit me here, my worthy friend. 
An answer back, aff hand to send ; — 
Excuse the write, for it was penned 

Half in the dark ; 
Sma' time hae I indeed to spend 

Noo aff my wark. 

This while I've been hard pressed wi* care 
An' fickle Fortune's skelpt me sair, 
An' threatens yet to punish mair, 

If I deserve it. 
My temper noo is grown thread-bare — 

I scarce preserve it. 

I mauna here forget to mention, 
What chiefly was my first intention — 
To rouse ye for your new invention 

0' making ink — 
It far exceeds my comprehension 

On it to think. 
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Wi' credit noo haud up your f ac( 
Great claims yeVe on the human race ; 
Your biography some will trace 

In after days- 
Entitled weel to find a place 

'Mang polished lays. 

Besides this Ink, you have a claim 
That weel may fill the page o' fame, 
Which thrifty housewives do proclaim 

By far the best — 
The cradles branded wi' your name 

Will stand the test. 

At mending bellows, some do say, 
Gh'eat taste an' still ye can display ; 
Although the pipe be torn away 

An' clapper rendet. 
You'll mak them better than the day 

They were invented. 

To sole a shoe or heel a boot. 
An' mak it keep the water oot — 
0' this there can be nae dispute, 

There's few can ape it, 
For hollow sole or flettest cloot, 

Ye weel can shape it. 

But ere I close this rhyming blether, 
Which I this hour have tried to gather, 
Some guid advice, one kind or ither, 

I'll send tae Tam, 
An' warn him like an' only brither. 

To shun the dram ! 
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I hope an' trust he'll no incline 
To follow women, cards, or wine- 



To lose his wark an' spend his time 

In youthful days ; 
may he tread the path divine, 

In wisdom's ways. 

If weary o' the single life, 

An' noo inclines to hae a wife, 

To cheer his hearth wi' pleasure rife 

Tell him to tarry, 
An' try her temper like a knife 

Before they marry. 

A mither's pet or granny's heir. 
Sic like aye warn him to beware ; 
Their look an' language may be fair, 

Genteel an' civil, 
But rouse them ance frae out the lair 

They'll fricht the devil. 

But let him look for one like Bell, 

A rattling mortal like himsel', 

Where naething false nor foul does dwell. 

That wad bemean her ; 
Next time you write be sure ye teU 

If Tam has seen her. 
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AN AOEOSTIC 

On the Death of Sakah Stevenson, aged Four Years. 

8 WEET cliild ! you are gone from this cold world of care, 
A way to a home that 's immortal and fair ; 
B ound the throne of thy Saviour in glory you move, 
A nd sing of His mercy, His meekness, and love. 
How deeply thy parents lamented for thee, 

S ubmissively bending God's doings to see ; 

T o part you so young, so engaging, and fair — 

E very hope is now blighted their bosoms did share. 

V ain, vain were their efforts thy young life to save — 
E ver patient and cheerful you enter'd the grave. 

N o more shall you bend at a fond mother's feet, 
S o lovingly there your night hymn to repeat ; 
never on earth shall your closed lips move, 
N or lisp forth the praises of Jesus in love. 

A round the lone hearth you can prattle no more, 
G rief now hangs her mantle where joy was before ; 
E ver cheerless and lonely is your parents' fireside, 
D eath blighted the flower they look'd on with pride. 

F arewell, little sleeper, now gone to your rest 
n the bosom of Jesus, who little ones blest — 
U nf ading 's thy crown and unchanging thy bliss, 
E edeem'd and remov'd from a cold world like this. 

Y outh never shall vanish, your hopes to remove; 
E verlasting you'll bloom in the mansion above ; 
A nd ! may thy parents from sorrow refrain ; 
B ejoice that ere long they shall meet you again ; 
S alvation to share and the triumphs to sing 

Of Jesus their Prophet, their Priest, and their King. 
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THE AXTLD VLAJSPB tiAHEMT. 

Dbatbv wliat stayft your greedy han' ? 

What is H {hat aik ye noo^? 
What mak'ft ye spsxB a piur siiUf maa 

Wha lanely looks foi^ you ? 

Ye tak' the maiden in her pride, 

^e infant aff the knee ; 
Ye 'ye ta'en the partner frae my side^ 

What aUs ye noo at me ? 

The ills o' life I weel could brook, 

Nor valued a' its spleen, 
If ye had spared that winsome look 

That met me aye at e'en. 

My hame is lonely noo at e'en, 
Its look my heart does pain ; 

This world can ne'er restore a frien' 
Like her the grave has ta'en. 

When by the ingle cheek I sit, 

Sae cheerless noo and bare, 
Ofttimes I think I hear her fit 

Sae lightsome on the stair. 

I'm cheerless when I sit within, 

Nae pleasure there I get ; 
Some tell me that it is a sin — 

I shouldna pine and fret. 
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When a' my wanderings are complete, 
An' frae this world I'm ta'en, 

'Twill mak' the joys o' heaven mair sweet 
To meet her there again. 



WILLIAM AND MAEY. 

We loved in life's young morning, 

When all was bright and fair ; 
Within each heart our joys and fears 

Alike were centred there. 
Ofttimes we wandered by the bum, 

Its wimpling sound to hear, 
Or by the wood, where songsters sung 

Their varied notes so clear. 

But soon these flowers of hope did fade. 

Their blossoms gold did blight, 
And turned the cloudless morn of love 

Into the shades of night. 
Her father, whose unfeeling heart 

A stranger was to love, 
He took his daughter from my side. 

And sore did me reprove. 

The next time that I met her 

Was on her bridal day ; 
Her dress appeared more costly. 

But her smile had flown away. 
The lightsome look of happy days 

Did not her face adorn, — 
Unlike what I had hoped to see' 

Upon her bridal mom. 
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The heart that's deeply wounded 

Forlorn must ever sigh ; 
For all the wealth of Europe 

True love can never buy. 
The slave will feel as happy, 

While in shackles he does move, 
As the heart that's torn for ever 

From the object of its love. 

I left my home next morning 

To seek a distant shore, 
And bade farewell to youthful scenes, 

There to return no more. 
Home then to me was cheerless, 

No longer oould I stay — 
The only link which bound me, 

I saw it torn away. 

Long did I nurse my passion, 

And treasured it with care, 
And never from my hardened heart 

Breathed one forgiving prayer ; 
Till youth, with all its folly. 

Its pleasures and its pain, 
Had fled and left me wiser — 

I thought on home again. 

The name of home grew dearer 

As age on me did creep ; 
I longed to see the old churchyard 

Where early friends did sleep. 
With tearful eyes I gazed. 

When I beheld once more 
The little village I had left 

Some thirty years before. 
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The trysting tree was withered — 

Its branches bleak and bare ; 
It brought to mind my boyhood, 

And happy moments there. 
On changed scenes I gazed, 

And on the past did brood — 
In the place I left the cottage 

Now a stately mansion stood. 

The reapers were returning home — 

Their toil that day was o'er ; 
Not one was there among them all 

Which I had known before. 
The village Inn remained the same, 

Still tidy, neat, and clean, 
Its swinging sign displayed a name 

Which I had never seen. 

I sought my old companions 

As I wandered through the town, 
But the dear familiar faces 

In it could not be found. 
Some, like myself, had sought a home 

Upon the strangers' shore. 
And some had found the better land 

Where grief can wound no more. 

A few there still did linger 

Around the happy spot; 
To them I was a stranger — 

My name had been forgot. 
For one I long did wander. 

That one still dear to me — 
It was my long lost Mary 

I mourn'd so much to see. 



i 
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There one oompanion of mj youtih 

Lay at the Pastor's feet — 
The loYing friend of early years 

Which I had hop'd to meet. 
I turned and left the lonely spot, 

Which did my bosom pain, 
And bade farewell to those dear ones 

I ne'er could meet again. 

The old church bell began to toll — 

'Twas long since it I heard; 
I knew some sad procession 

Was marching to the yard. 
I stood until they entered 

Into the pauper's ground, 
And there the poorhouse inmate ' 

A reeting-place had found. 
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Upon a nameless coffin 

The eartli they soon did throw ; 
I thought it was some stranger, 

And wish'd the name to know. 
They said her name was Mary, 

And her tale of grief was told — 
She had led a life of sorrow 

Which I cannot here unfold. 

The one who vowed to love her 

And her protector be, 
Had tum'd a heartless villain 

And fled across the sea. 
Her wealth had all been wasted, 

Her self-respect had fled; 
But oh! 'twas hard that not a tear 

Upon her grave was shed. 

'Twas thus I met my Marj- — 

A mournful sight to see ; 
With all her faults and failings 

She still was dear to me. 
The love which links our early years 

The storms of life can brave, 
It follows to the gates of death, 

And lingers at the grave. 



JOHN ANDEESON'S DEAD ! 

Ye puir cottar bodies ahin' wi' your rent 
Some sma' consolation this morning is sent ; 
For the term or its terrors nae mair fash your head,. 
I've guid news to tell ye — ^John Anderson's dead.* 

* An Irish BaiUff. 
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Nae mair will ye shrink frae that limb o' the law, 
Wha tied up your beddaes an' took them awa ; 
Wi' pleasure and pride ye may haud up your head, 
YouVe naething to fear noo, John Anderson's dead. 

Nae mair will he hide in the garden at nicht, 
Or peep through the window puir Belty to fricht, 
Nor after him run at the top o' his speed — 
It's a blessing for him that John Anderson's dead. 

Likewise the wee painter by him was distress'd — 
Nae mair he'll be chas'd like a bird frae it's nest ; 
Contented this nicht, he will lay doun his head, 
And be thankf u' to ken that John Anderson's dead. 

When rent-day cam on hoo he dreaded his look 
As he saw him approach wi' his pencil an' book ; 
Tae get nlercy frae him it was useless to plead — 
It's a blissin' for a' that John Anderson's dead. 

Nae mair will the laddies, whan oot wi' the kye. 
Be frichted for John as they see him gaun by ; 
By the side o' the road they may noo let them feed, 
There's nane to molest them — John Anderson's dead. 

The sea- weed or sand that's wash'd up on the shore 
May lie unprotected, he'll watch it no more ; 
The puir farmer bodies nae mair will him dread, 
They may steal what they can since John Anderson's dead. 

Ofttimes we lamented when death took awa 

Some kind honest man that was dear to us a' ; 

On his mission this morning we wish him good speed — 

Were unco we'll pleas'd that John Anderson's dead. 
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SAY, WILL YOU LOVE ME STILL? 

When the world turns cold and I'm left in the shade 

'Mid the gloom of the gathering day, 
Will you faithful be to the vows you made — 

When the gildings of fame decay ? 
'Mid the scoffs and jeers of a selfish crew 

Could you bend and bear that ill ? 
Will you ding to the heart whose friends are few — 

say, will you love me still ? 

When the bloom of youth hath fled my cheek. 

Will you tend my couch with care ? 
And words of love will you lowly speak 

When sad and cheerless- there ? 
Will you look to the dawn of life's young day 

When we sat by the mountain rill. 
Or turn from that sorrowing scene away — 

then, will you love me still ? 

When my friends are gone, and foes are near, 

And my heart is crush'd with care, 
With a holy hope will you try to cheer 

The gloom that is gathering there ? 
The doud of care to chase away 

Will you try your utmost skill ? 
If disown'd by all, will you watch and pray — 

say, will you love me still ? 

Yes ; in the bloom of youth or the blight of age 

By your side I'll faithful stand, 
My deeds of love on the world's rough page 

1 shall write with a fearless hand. 
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Tho' friends prove false and fame decay. 
Their place my love shall fill ; 

By your lowly couch 1*11 kneel and pray 
For the Lord to love us still. 



TO MES. DR. M'GILVRAY, 

For her labour and zeal in aiding to defray the expense oj 
erecting St, Marie's Free Church, Glasgow, 

FoRorvE, dear lady, now, I pray, 
What my unskilful muse may say — 

At her be not offended ; 
For should there ought in this be found 
That would thy tender bosom wound. 

It never was intended. 

I would not that I did possess — 

For what my tongue cannot express — 

So very cold a heart ; 
Thy labour and thy zeal to see, 
And not return my thanks to thee, 
Who nobly did thy part. 

We read of some who on the field 
For Briton's cause the sword did wield. 

To spread her name abroad ; 
But yours is a more noble aim, 
And aye enduring is the fame — 

To rear a house to God. 

The fame of earth is but a flower 
That buds and blossoms for an hour, 
Then fades and dies away ; 




Bat thine for ever ehall eadure. 
Thy Master keeps the crown seouw. 

WHoh never will decay. 

Through life may you still wear the smile, 
Which doth the cares of life beguile 

And heavenly joy imparts. 
Long may you live this church to see, 
Still what you are, and ought to be 

Enshria'd within our hearts. 



A DYING MOTHER'S CHAEGE. 

Now, William, mind the helpleaa baims- 

I leave them in your trast ; 
No friend have they, but God and you, 

When Tm laid in the dust. 

And centre all the love in them 

Which I was wont to share ; 
And, while you live, do not forget 

Their mother's dying prayer. 

By every living link of love 

That round thy heart hath twined, 

Still to the orphans which I leave 
Be thou a father kind. 

Teach them the way of love and truth — 

Make this your daily care ; 
And ask for grace to guide their steps. 

And ^ve you strength to bear. 
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jbid guide joain Hie pttfli of peiee 
Till an jour caxea aze o'er, 

And biiiig joa safety boiiie at last 
To CSaaaan's peaceful shore. 

Now let me feel yaar loving liand. 
And preaa it to my heart ; 

The ties which bind me to this world 
How hard they are to part 



ACROSTIC 
On James Munce (the Author* s Father), aged Forty Tear*, 

J T78TICE and mercy were in thee combined, 
A husband f aithf ul, and a father kind ; 
My sorrowing soul in grief it must 
E mbalm with tears thy sacred dust, 
S nrvey the spot where death hath made 

My earthly prospects all to fade ; 
U nheeded now, life's path to wend, 
TSi one left to pity or befriend ; 
ast on the world, sad and f orlom, 
E ach cherish'd prospect from me torn. 
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A las ! no more your word will cheer — 
Qt one are the smiles I lov'd so dear ; 
E nshrin'd within my heart shall be, 
D ear parent, aU thy love for me. 

F ew here will dry the tear-stain'd cheek, 
r soothing words of comfort speak, 
R ebuke in love, and guide my way 
T ill wisdom crowns my manhood's day. 

Y our faith and hope, your love and zeal, 

Y our calm coittentment may I feel — 
E mbrace your faith and find it sure, 
A dying Saviour did procure ; 

B edeem'd by Christ and made an heir, 
8 oon, father, may I join you there ! 



'S LAMENT. 



Eabewell to you, Scotland, the land of my fathers, 

Ever dear to this bosom wherever I be ; 
The doud of misfortune around me thick gathers. 

But it never shaU drive my affection from thee. 

The ties which do bind me there's nothing can sunder, 
Till death's icy hand shaU have dosed the scene ; 

^Mid the stillness of night in dreams shall I wander 

Bound the haunts of my youth and the home of my Jean. 

Earewell, my dear Jean, but I hope not for ever — 

There are bright days in store, let us hope for the best ; 

Although, dearest, now for a time we must sever, 

We shall meet and be happy in the land of the West. 



ONCE I HAD FRIENDS MY8EL'. 

Wkev fortune rowed me in her plaid. 
And hope with me did dwell. 

And peace sat mniling bj mj side. 
Then I had friends mysel'. 

The morning of my life was bright, 

Withont one surly blast, 
Or aught that could my pleasure blight- 

I thought it still would last. 

My life was like a purling stream 

Along some flowery dell ; 
The world's vain smile on me did beam. 

Then I had friends mysel'. 

My hopes and joys were cast adrift 
When Fortune's wheel did turn ; 
I lonely then was left to shifty 
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They've telescopes to magnify, 

Whose range do far extend, 
But poverty's the best to try 

And prove a trusty friend. 

But heaven has blessed me with a friend 

Whose love remains sincere ; 
To all my wants she doth attend, 

And whispers — ** Never fear ! " 

She tells me of immortal bliss 

In mansions bright and fair ; 
Though sunshine friends inhabit this, 

The lasting friend is there. 



MAEY MUNEO. 

At the foot of yon hill, near the old flour mill, 
Stands a cottage now roofless and bare ; 

It was once the place that beauty did grace, 
When Mary the lov'd one was there. 

She was fair as the flower that bloomed in the bower, 

Then spotless and pure as the snow. 
Till a false lover came who blasted her name, 

And blighted poor Mary Munro. 

She was forced from her home, like an outcast to roam. 
The storms of a cold world to brave ; 

Without mercy or love she was f orc'd to remove- 
No hand was outstretched to save. 



^ WhwsflMeowiiqpsaiiddaisf do gEOvr; 
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The lito of poor Muj Mamo. 



GENTEELITT AXB HAS A LOOK 0* ]3» AIN. 

A logp niftf 1w dveMPt In txraal dai& b' flie iMrt, ' 
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But oloaelj ixmpeci liim ye soon will detoofc lim — 
QeaieeUty aye haa a look o' its am. 

I frankty oonf eis there's a beauty in drees, . 

WIucIl graces fhe wearer when mpdeet an' plain; 
Sio like I revere whare'er they appear. 

For genteeliiy aye has a look o' its ain. 

But a creature wi' pride, who has nothing beside 
The dress on his back an' a gold-headed cane — 

He's kent by his walk, or his vain silly talk, 
For genteelity aye has a look o' its ain. 

He'll bow when ye meet, an' scrape wi' his feet. 
An' the state o' the times in a moment explain ; 

Be sure he'll deceive if him you believe — 
Genteelity aye has a look o' its ain. 

But give me the face wi' a calm modest grace, 
I heed not the dress, be it ever so plain ; 

If stamped in youth wi' honour an' truth, 
Genteelity there has a look o' its ain. 
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AN ACEOSTIC 
On the Death of &avin Gbeenlbes, a^ed Six Tears, 

Qc ONE now, sweet cliild, from us away, 
A father called, you could not stay — 
y ain was each effort and the skill 
I n which we thought to keep you still. 
N ot long He left you to our trust — 

G od's way is always kind and just. 

B emoyed from this earthly scene, 

E re sin and grief could intervene ; 

E ndeared to God will you remain — 

N o longer where your Lord was slain ; 

L est Satan in an evil day, 

E ntrap and draw your heart away ; 

E scaped from earth, lest this should be— 

S weet lamb, the Saviour died for thee, 

A nd takes thee off to Canaan's shore, 
G od's unveiled presence to adore : 
E temal joys are there complete, 
D eparted ones in Christ to meet. 

8 ince you to us shall not return, 

I n vain your earthly loss we mourn ; 

'X press our thanks to God in prayer, 

Y ou died so young, to meet us there. 
E re long, sweet child, with thee we'll meet, 
A nd that new song in heaven repeat ; 
B ejoice with saints and angels there, 
8 alvation's blood-bought rights to share. 
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ON SEEING A WIFE ADMINISTER CORRECTION 

TO HER BETTER HALF. 

Ye weel deserve what ye hae got, 

Ye drucken, worthless body ; 
She's noo inclined your course to stop. 

And save you trae the wuddie. 

Her brawny arm and heavy blow 
Your drunken pranks will settle ; 

Slap in the gutter noo ye go, 
Your mouth and nose to fettle. 

When ance your visage ye inspect 

You'll startle at the spectre ; 
On you it will hae mair effect 

Than ony temperance lecture. 

Your drucken ways were so absurd, 

To stop, she did beseech you ; 
If you won't hearken to her word, 

Wi' nieves she'll try and teach you. 



EPIGRAM. 



Do YOU follow the law yet, Mr. Magee, 
The profession your father oft spumed ? 

Oh no, my dear sir, it now follows me ; 
Since you left here the tables are turned. 
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I heard you got married since I left this place. 

And was living with Mr. O'Neil. 
Quite true, but old Prim has altered the case, 

And intends me to board in the jail. 

I thought you were out with your gun, 
In search of some game in the fields. 

yes, I'm engaged in a run 
With two policemen hard at my heels. 

I'm sure if your friends would consent, 
You could raise yourself higher at sea. 

Well, there's some would feel very content 
To see me raised up on a tree. 



EPITAPH ON THE EEV. W. 8KELLY, SEN., 

Donaghadee, 

Stop, traveller, stop ! oh, tarry here ! 
This spot demands a passing tear ; 
A lonely mortal here doth sleep. 
For injured merit oft did weep. 
While on this earth he oft did know 
Both disappointment, care, and woe. 
Tir'd of the world and its deceit. 
He 's gone to heaven a friend to meet. 



EPITAPH ON H, Mc. 

Hebe lies a man, wha f rae his youth 
Was seldom known to speak the truth ; 
He liv'd by fraud, and died through drink — 
Where he is gane, now pause and think. 



Aggd Ftmr Ymrs and 7)eo Month*. 

U T flower ia ^rone, she blooms no more, 
A ronnd our hearth her cares are o'er, 
B eleased -from sorrow, pain, and blight, 
G- one to her SaTlour and delight. 
A peaceful path on earth she trod, 
B adeemed by Christ, call'd home to Qod, 
£ Bcap'd from this bleah world, away 
T scenes where friendship wont decay. 

C old is the clay which wraps her form, 
L ^d now to moulder with the worm; 
A few bright suns on her had shone, 
Y outh's happy season scarcely ^own, 
T ill sickneBB came and her it bore 
fE to a land where grief's no more. 
N o more around the social hearth, 

U ade cheerful by her prattling mirth, 
A t eve shall we behold her there — 
ommit her soul to God in prayer. 
Death, rutMeBs tyrant, now has cast 
n all OUT hopes a withering blast. 
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IMPEOMPTU 
On hearing a Man eomplatn of his Wife's Bad Temper, 

Sad news tae hear that man an' wife 
Atween themsel's should hae sic strife ; 
But why lay a' the blame on Bell, 
. There 's surely something in yoursel*, 
Of which, perhaps^ you 're not aware, 
That mak's her aften flyte sae sair ? 
Does a' your silly actions tend 
Her tongue an' temper to amend, 
When ye come in, aye looking roon 
Her fau'ts tae fin', ere you sit doon ? 
If that 's the method ye pursue, 
Tae hunt up fau'ts, you 'd get anew 
Tae mar your peace, an' kindle strife, 
Had ye an angel for a wife. 



EPITAPH. 



Beneath this stone lies Daniel Hodge, 

Who oft his fellow-man did dodge ; 

In every case he had at law, 

'Twixt lies an' truth he dodg'd them a'. 

His day o' glory now is past, 

For death has dodg'd him at the last ; 

Had he his time o' coming knew. 

He'd tried some plan tae dodge him too. 
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EPITAPH ON A NOTDEIOUS INFOEMER OF 1798. 

Hebe lies, in this neglected grave, 

A perjur'd villain and a knave 

Who was united with the band 

Which took up arms to free their laud. 

Resolv'd with one united stroke 

To free themselves from English yoke, 

He was the foremost to advance 

The thought of getting aid from France. 

He plann'd and studied night and day, 

In order that he might betray ; 

Into their secrets he did pry, 

As rebel chief and English spy. 

By this he managed both these ends — 

Informed their foes, betray'd his friends ; 

Their secret plans minute did lay, 

Before the cut-throat Castlereagh, 

Who was so pleas'd with his invention, 

Upon this wretch bestow'd a pension, 

And to his Castle him invited. 

To get the names of those United.* 

And from this villain's information 

Three honest men got transportation. 

A wretch so thorough steep'd in guile 

Was never known in Erin's Isle. 

* A name given to the insurgents, ** United Irishmen." 
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EPITAPH ON MES. A. Gt. N., 

Bonaghudee, 

Hebe lies a wife wIlo all her life 
Of her good deeds kept braggiijg, 

Nought else but death could stop her breath, 
Or put her tongue frae wagging. 



EPITAPH 
On a Christian Lady, 

Beneath this stone lies an old maid, 

Of whom I often heard it said, 

In church three times was cried one day, 

But her intended ran away, 

Which caused her such remorse and bother, 

She vow'd she'd never trust another : 

Believing man could not be trusted. 

With all the race she got disgusted ; 

Transferred her love then to a Friend 

On whom she firmly could depend. 

She fed the hungry, cloth'd the poor. 

And sought His friendship to secure ; 

In holy deeds she did abound, 

And from them purest pleasure found. 

Amid life's trials, cares, and fears. 

She practis'd this for forty years. 

But now her lov'd One thought it best 

To call her home with Him to rest. 



\ 



Did deal ia fan^Ht itoac; 
He In'd lij mending dnn gc w w vaji. 
But did not mend Ida own. 

A man he vms who did not in^ 
Thon^ modi he did endme ; 

He dnnk to p« j Ida nei^iboaiB* deb^ 
Which kept him alws jb poor. 

A friend he never coold refnae, 

If suited to his mind ; 
His hfra to show would pami hie ahoee, 

To by and raise the wind. 

And when he was refused trast 

He had no other plan 
Than leave the world in dire disgust 

When he had naught to pawn ! 
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The hallow'd memories of the past 

Now make my heart feel sore ; 
The happy hours I once enjoyed, 

Alas ! return no more. 

I cannot but remember those 

Who in the dust are laid, 
Whose loving looks were wont to cheer, 

And warmly lend their aid. 

Their happy smile no more I see 

Amid the gathering throng, 
They're gone to breath a purer air. 

And sing a sweeter song. 

Let fond remembrance draw the veil 

O'er what she loves to keep, 
And hush my poor untutor'd muse 

To silence and to sleep. 

Her day has pass'd, the night is near. 

She sees the gathering gloom. 
But let her hope some other one 

Shall rise to fill her room ; 

To tell the glory of St. Mark's, 

Her trials, joys, and fears. 
With love as warm as she has done 

This eight and thirty years. 

may his theme be sweeter 

When the Congregation's met, 
Without one seeming shadow 

Of sorrow, care, or debt. 



i 



May hearen's ohoicest blesaiiig 

Upon yonr heads deeoend, 
And such shall be the latest wish 

Of me, your humble friend. 

May peace and love on Free St. Mark's 

Still beam with holy smile, 
When my poor aching limbs have ceased. 

To tread her hallow'd aisle. 




n Strrwt, Olsngow. 
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